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WHAT ARE THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ARTIST? 


Rusxin’s Mopern PatntTers. 


Me: RUSKIN is an English 
4 institution, like the House of 
Lords or the National Gallery. 
What sort of notions we held on 
art ere we read Modern Painters, 
we really shudder to recal. A 
vague suspicion that the earth was 
green, the sea blue, the clouds for 
the most part of a dirty white, 
Claude the prince of colorists, 
Turner the mystery of abomination, 
—constituted our concise and simple 
theory of esthetics. What kind 
of paintings were painted ere 
Modern Painters scattered them 
and their authors, we, since the 
massacre of the antiquated inno- 
cents, retain a very feeble recollec- 
tion. Classical catastrophes, ‘ con- 
ventionally antique, movant 


modern ;’ a meagrely drape 
> 


blue with cold, ashamed of their 
nudity ; stiff, angular gentlemen, 
with a wonderful depth of ideal 
vacuity in their faces,—‘ such an 
excess of stupidity, Sir,’ said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘is not in nature;’ the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, and 
architectural elevations of the 
Queen of Sheba’s palace; trees 
and vegetables grown in the gross 
as we buy them in Covent-garden ; 
and tempestuous representations of 
the ocean, studied from the effects 
of the washing-tub or the tea- 
kettle,—haunted the sacred pre- 
cincts of Trafalgar-square. Had he 
done nothing else than clear this 
rubbish away, Mr. Ruskin would 
have merited the thanks of every 
true lover of art, if any such there 
were in that primitive age, of which 
we sometimes doubt now. 

Mr. Ruskin is, we say, an English 
institution, and being so it becomes 
not only our privilege but our duty 
to abuse him. That we really 
respect the House of Commons, 
for instance, is of no consequence 
whatever ; so long as we can assert 
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that it is neglecting its functions, 
and betraying its duties, so long we 
feel that we are quite safe. When- 
ever a man ceases to be abused in 
this country, the game must be very 
nearly played out. He is morally, 
polemically, politically, and sta- 
tistically Seal He may go to 
Naples or Timbuctoo, whichever he 
refers. We don’t want him any 
onger. He belongs to history. 
We try as well as we are able 
to hate the Devil and his works: 
and that tone—vaguely courteous, 
blandly indefinite—now so general 
in criticism, is equally obnoxious 
to our feelings. Consequently we 
relish, from the bottom of our heart, 
hearty and honest abuse. It warms 
one, after the fashion of those snow- 
fights we enjoyed at college; and 
which, if the truth were known, are 
the only incidents of our academic 
career we look back on with un- 
qualified satisfaction. But the abuse 
must rest upon some intelligible 
rinciple; and in the case of Mr. 
uskin it owes any sting it has to 
the assumption that inconsistency 
is one of the deadly sins. It is 
surely time that this red-tape-cant 
were given up. No man who does 
not choose to stand stock-still, can 
remain consistent. So long as there 
is life there is progress. If aman 
wishes to be consistent, he must die 
and be buried at once. It is his 
only chance, unless he was born an 
idiot or a mathematician. We are 
glad that Mr. Ruskin has been de- 
clared guilty of this unpardonable 
offence. ad he, discussing the 
mysteries of art, not been incon- 
sistent over and over again, he 
would long ago have settled down 
into consistent and ossified error. 
To ourselves one of the most in- 
teresting characteristics of Moder 
Painters is the evidence each suc- 
cessive volume supplies of the 
8s 
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author's intellectual growth. But 
Mr. Ruskin’s positive inconsistencies 
have been much exaggerated by a 
narrow and sectarian criticism. We 
believe that these volumes contain 
a sound and intelligible theory of 
Art: and we propose to consider in 
this paper what that theory is. 

The questions with which we 
propose to deal admit of a twofold 
treatment. There is first the 
inquiry,—What is the material of 
art? and then—What faculties con- 
stitute the artistic? What is the 
spirit in which the artist should 
work? The former relates to the 
material world; the latter to the 
moral and intellectual. But the 
questions cannot be properly sepa- 
rated; if we go deep enough we 
find a close and intimate bond of 
union. 

Nature and man’s form, the 
external world under whatever 
shape, may be roughly stated to be 
the objects which art undertakes 
to treat. But it is the presence of 
a particular element in these bodies 
which specially fits them for artistic 
uses; and the principle which de- 
termines their relative value and 
importance when esthetically con- 
sidered, is the comparative presence 
or absence of what is called beauty. 
On this point all writers are ob. 
stantially agreed. But then the 
question immediately arises—What 
is beauty? a question which has 
admitted and still admits of infinite 
disagreement. 

The defenders of the theory of 
association—which, as our readers 
are aware, reduces the beauty of ex- 
ternal objects into the pleasurable 
emotions with which they have been 
originally associated, and which in 
turn they suggest—are not now 
so flourishing as they were about 
the beginning of the century. 
Alison and Jeffrey made the doc- 
trine famous and popular for a 
time; but their influence has 
passed away. Our transcendental 
philosophy regards the explanation 
as shallow and empirical; and has 
not scrupled indeed to bestow still 
harsher names on its advocates. 
Though we do not by any means 
accept its arguments or conclusions, 
yet we believe that it was a sound 
and healthy, though perhaps one- 
sided protest in behalf of the im- 
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portant doctrine, that it is only in 
so far‘as matter is related to mind, 
only in so far as matter expresses and 
embodies mental and spiritual emo- 
tion, the qualities or characteristics 
of spirit, that it can be said to 
acquire or retain any beauty what- 
ever. The old notions on the subject 
were certainly extravagant and ob- 
jectionable; and Alison’s theory was 
a perfectly justifiable reaction. 

The original definition was simple 
and explicit enough. Beauty was a 
quality which certain forms of 
matter, certain combinations of 
colour, possessed inherently. Had 
mind been removed, had mind never 
existed, these forms would always 
have retained their natural and in- 
herited dowry. Beauty, in short, 
was one of the attributes of matter. 

This explanation could not fail 
to prove obnoxious, and the disciples 
of the opposite school raised against 
it many cogent objections. What- 
ever, they argued, affects our 
spiritual hfe must in some sense 
proceed from spirit, must issue out 
of and represent spirit. Are there 
in matter any of the capacities or 
energies of spirit—any of its in- 
finite, eternal, intelligent attributes? 
There are none. And if there are 
none, is it logical to believe that 
certain conditions of form should 
be able to retain this strange and 
exceptional influence over the mind ? 
Between matter with its lines and 
angles, and mind which has neither 
angles nor lines, what possible afli- 
nity or interchange can you detect? 
To spirit, matter indeed is a mere 
accident. Love, hope, faith, joy, 
are the essential qualities of mind ; 
not depending upon matter, re- 
maining unaffected by it; continu- 
ing when matter is no more. Is 
the emotion of beauty less powerful, 
less characteristic of the spiritual 
life, more imbedded in the pheno- 
mena of matter and time, than 
these P Surely not. The passion 
of beauty is no less permanent than 
the others. 

Matter, therefore, in itself, they 
concluded, could not thus affect the 
mind—could not bear this close 
relation to spiritual qualities. It 
was necessary that some other ex- 


- planation should be found, and they 


found it by returning to the position 
from which they started. Mind 
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could come into that contact which 
is Dn for the evolution of its 
highest emotions with mind only. 
The beauty in the material universe 
is the reflex of the beauty within. 
The loveliness of the world is the 
loveliness of the mind petrified, 
crystallized, rendered permanent in 
form. We ensphere nature in our 
own consciousness. We endow it 
with the riches of our emotional 
nature. Whatever is noble, agree- 
able, blessed in our experience 
assumes a material form, acquires 
a separate vitality, returns upon us 
as an independent influence. The 
fresh tones of the morning represent 
the vivid energies of childhood ; the 
fading lines of evening light suggest 
the sad passion of the grave; and 
each acquires through the asso- 
ciation its own peculiar and cha- 
racteristic charm. 

This theory, as we have said, has 
not proved perfectly satisfactory. 
Both the doctrines indeed were 
imperfect and one-sided. The first, 
in its mechanical literalness, was 
calculated to degrade the conception 
of the beautiful; the latter does 
not adequately explain the facts 
and convictions of our conscious- 
ness. Each requires to be supple- 
mented: we have to ask ourselves 
if any doctrine can be found ade- 
quate to embrace and reconcile the 
twoP 

To arrive at such a doctrine, 
consider Carlyle’s definition of 
matter: —‘ All visible things are 
emblems: what thou seest is not 
there on its own account: strictly 
speaking is not there at all. Matter 
exists only spiritually, and to repre- 
sent some idea and body it forth. 
It is written, the Heavens and Earth 
shall fade away like a vesture, which 
indeed they are—The Time Vesture 
of the Eternal.’* 

Now if we accept this definition 
of matter, and say because nature 
is typical of the eternal life, there- 
fore her dumb lips are opened, her 
eyes unsealed, breath breathed into 
her nostrils, we get over the dif- 
ficulties which lie in the way of 
both doctrines. We can thus assert 
that certain forms of matter ma 
confe into very close contact with 


the mind, without landing ourselves 
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in practical materialism. A certain 
form is of a certain attribute 
of the divine life, therefore it is 

le and admirable to our 
minds. On the other hand, it 
asserts that beauty is essentially 
spiritual, for it refers all beauty, 
not to matter, but to that which 
matter embodies and represents. 
Thus it recognises and reconciles 
the truth from which the charac- 
teristic protest of either system 
proceeds. It removes, moreover, 
the special difficulty which lies in 
the way of the advocates of asso- 
ciation. Why, their opponents de- 
manded, should there be a standard 
of taste am us— why should 
certain objects be deemed ugly and 
others beautiful — —_ o 
varyin — , if the law o 
their aed wee were determined 
exclusively by personal and fluc- 
tuating associations? What che- 
mical affinity, so to speak, is there 
between certain forms and certain 
emotions which we find almost in- 
variably cohering together? Neither 
Alison nor Jeffrey could obviate the 
objection. They had made all objects 
alike; deprived the world of any 
original attractive energy ; left it a 
lay figure, breathless and lifeless ; 
and consequently could not explain 
why one emotion should adhere to 
one object in preference to any other, 

The more comprehensive expla- 
nation solves this difficulty. an, 
it says, is made in the image of his 
Maker ; and those among the em- 
blems and types of matter which 
most immediately indicate that 
nature, are those on which it most 
pleases him to dwell. The emotion 
or ion, within himself instinc-. 
tively seeks out its counte in 
the external world, and having 
found it, dwells on it with happi- 
ness—a happiness which is intensi- 
fied when the local and human 
characteristics of the emotion are, 
through the natural processes of 
the imagination, associated with the 
abstract and original. 

And this doctrine, moreover, as- 
signs to the human mind its fit place 
as an important agent in the aug- 
mentation of the utiful. The 
intimations of God’s life in nature 
must always remain vague, dim, in- 


* Sartor Resartus, p. 85. 
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adequate; inasmuch as matter can 
imperfectly retain the signature of 
the spirit. To the inferior creation 
there is, so far as we can judge, no 
beauty in the world: ‘the ox and 
the dog, possessing none of the 
higher faculties, regard it from a 

urely utilitarian point of view. 
But man is made in the image of 
his Maker: and the inadequate 
suggestions of the Divine life in the 
material universe are met by the 
corresponding truths and emotions 
which exist in our own life, are 
thereby explained and interpreted. 
The faint intimations of Scamte 
in the world blossom into richer 
and higher loveliness when passed 
through the alembic of our emotional 
nature. 

This is the doctrine of the Beau- 
tiful to which we believe all our 
modern speculation aspires: and it 
has been nowhere better indicated 
than in Mrs. Browning's latest and 
most noble poem. We must enrich 
our pages with the admirable pas- 
sage to which we allude :— 


Man, the twofold creature, apprehends 

The twofold manner, in and outwardly, 

And nothing in the world comes single 
to him, 

A mere itself,—cup, column, or candle- 
stick, 

All patterns of what shall be in the 
Mount; 

The whole temporal show relate! royally 

And built up to eterne significance 

Through the openarms of God. ‘There's 
nothing great 

Nor small,” has said a poet of our day, 

(Whose voice will ring beyond tbe 
curfew of eve, 

And not be thrown out by the matin’s 
bell 


- Nothing's 


small. 

No lily-muffled hum of a summer-bee, 

But finds some coupling with the 
spinning stars ; 

No pebble at your feet, but proves a 
sphere; 

No chaffinch, but implies the cherubim ; 

And—glancing on my own thin, veinéd 
wrist— 

In such a little tremor of the blood, 

The whole strong clamour of a vehement 
soul 

Doth utter itself distinct. Earth's 
crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush a-fire with God.* 


Now if this be the basis on which 


) 
And truly, I reiterate, . 
1 
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the beautiful rests, it follows that 
the beautiful and the true must be 
the same. The beautiful is the 
material side of that perfect infinite 
nature which on the moral and 
intellectual we denominate truth, 
honesty, reality. God is the true, 
therefore beauty is truth; and 
thus it comes that art, the explana- 
tion of the beautiful, is equally the 
explanation of the true. Wistever 
is unreal, insincere, fictitious, is not 
‘the art which nature makes,’ but 
the spectral and fantastic dream of 
an ill-ordered imagination. The 
artist has to deal with facts, not 
with fictions ; and so we must con- 
sider at once the relative value of 


JSacts. 


On the threshold of the inquiry 
we are told that many facts are not 
good, not beautiful; and the ques- 
tion arises, How far is art to ac- 
knowledge and recognise these facts? 
A recent critic has epigrammaticall 
divided the world—as though it 
were a joint-stock manufacture— 
into ‘God’s truths’ and ‘ Devil’s 
facts.’ ‘God’s truths’ are to form 
the subject-matter of art; ‘the 
Devil’s facts’ are to be left unre- 
corded, An epigram seldom hits 
the whole truth. It is too neat and 
explicit. This definition, at least, 
will hardly be accepted by those 
who believe that its Maker ie. not 
definitely abandoned any part of his 
universe to the Devil. The world is 
at the worst God’s world. It is 
sadly marred—there is much misery, 
debasement, foulness; but the Divine 
lineament can never be quite effaced 
from anything on which it has been 
once stamped. God made the world; 
and it were to say that evil is more 
powerful than good, if we said that 
even in its foulest places the work- 
manship of his hand cannot be any 
longer traced. 

He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, has faculties 
Which he has never used. 
That is the creed which the true 
artist must interpret. Let him go 
boldly among his fellow-men, ad- 
mitting that there is much evil but 
more good; seeking out behind 
the evil, which is on the surface, 
the good which lies behind,* on 


_ which the evil rests—without which, 


5 Aurora Leigh. . By E. B, Browning. Book vii. P. 303. 
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indeed, the evil would cease to exist. 
Let him hold with his whole heart 
that no facts can be Devil’s facts ; 
that all facts belong to God, and 
proceed from God; that the Devil 
can only claim the falseness and 
foulness that lie about them. Let 
him shake off from them this foul- 
ness, as Paul shook off the viper 
from his hand into the fire, except 
in so far as its retention may be 
needful for warning or exhortation 
—and represent the fact as God in- 
tended it to be—as God made it. 
Only by approaching life in this 
catholic spirit can we apprehend 
the relations which ought to exist 
between it and art. We are utter- 
ing no paradox when we say that 
the ‘ Devil’s facts’ are precisely the 
facts which specially solicit the aid 
ofart. If they have been enveloped 
in filth and rags, there is the more 
reason why they should be rescued 
and liberated. It is by no means 
necessary, at least, to warn the artist 
against the habitual employment of 
these facts. Most artists are indeed 
too ready to follow the advice. \ The 
contemplation of pain and injustice 
hurts their sensitive temperament ; 
they gladly ‘turn from filth and ob- 
scenity to the simplicities of pastoral 
life, to the ecstacies of adorin 
Madonnas; and then critics a 
connoisseurs inform them that they 
are rapidly becoming ‘ ideal’ artists. 
It is a great mistake, Paint a fair- 
haired, white-handed girl from your 
Tusean hills, and call her a Ma- 
donna: go to the streets and sewers 
and record the outcasts there as 
God’s children, whom He has made 
in his own image—made, sanctified, 
and redeemed: which is the ideal 
picture? Surely there can be no 
doubt. The man who selects the 
object which has been most marred 
and defaced, and restores it to the 
likeness of what it was at first, is 
the artist whose selection and 
treatment are, in the strictest sense 
of the term, most ideal. He has 
eater difficulties to overcome, and 
urther to go ere he reach the 
original which God made. The task 
is no doubt a perilous one, for of 
course the idealism must depend 
entirely upon the spirit in which the 
work is undertaken. The battle- 
feld need not be represented unless 
the artist can discern behind its 
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smoke and slaughter the virtues of 
Bannockburn or Thermopyle. If 
he select the Chamber of the Plague, 
and, as in the chamber at Florence, 
represent merely the rotting and 
festering of the pestilence, he is 
guilty of a simpie piece of impurity: 
the ideal artist, on the other hand, 
from such a scene awakens the blue- 
eyed Faith which is stronger than 
Death ; the pale, resolute, unflinch- 
ing tenderness whereof we in Eng- 
land have found so noble a type. 
Of idealism in art we shall speak 
more at length in the — at 

resent, let it be only noted that no 
facts ought to be placed authorita- 
tively and dogmatically inthe index 
expurgatorius of art. 

Mr. Ruskin devotes several chap- 
ters to an estimate of the relative 
importance of facts or truths in an 
artistic point of view. A truth of 
species, he tells us, is always a 
beauty, a truth of the individual a 
defect; a truth of colour is secon- 
dary and subordinate to a truth of 
form; rare truths and_ historical 
truths are more valuable than those 
which are common and separate 
from association. Most of these 
distinctions appear to be in the main 
correct. The specific features of 
an individual are divergences from 
the original type, and _ therefore 
blemishes on the idea of the species. 
But do these features never require 
to be recorded,—are they not, on the 
contrary, sometimes more significant 
than the larger forms which they 
exaggerate into quaint but expres- 
sive anomalies? Historical truths 
are, as Mr. Ruskin shows us, of the 
utmost importance; the old oak, 
with its reminiscences of a thousand 
years, being more deserving of re- 
cognition than the sapling which 
was planted yesterday ; but are not 
the truths of history often rendered 
most effectively and picturesquely 
by effects which are characteristic 
not of the species, but of the indi- 
vidual ? 

Again, as regards the value of a 
truth of colour in comparison with a 
truth of form, we are somewhat un- 
willing to accept Mr. Ruskin’s dis- 

araging estimate of the former. 
There are some expressions in the 
more recent volumes of Modern 
Painters which incline us to doubt 
whether Mr. Ruskin still adheres to 
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his first opinion. However this may 
be, we are not disposed to accept 
the estimate without a few words of 
protest. Wedo not indeed affirm 
that colour is more important than 
form; neither can be dispensed 
with: but we hold that the one 
truth is quite as valuable as the 
other. 

Intense colour refines and win- 
nows, as fire does. The scourge of 
the profligate, there is no better test 
of a clean and healthy imagination. 
Many of the aspects of life and 
nature cannot be treated at all 
where colour is absent. When 
the attempt is made they become 
foul, loathsome, distorted ; vapours 
from the tomb, nightmares of the 
imagination. It renders innocent 
and wholesome the most perilous 
themes. ‘With Giorgione,’ says 
Ruskin, when treating of that great 
colorist, ‘the sense of nudity is 
utterly lost, and there is no need 
or desire of concealment any more ; 
but his naked figures move among 
the trees like fiery pillars, and lie on 
the grass like flakes of sunshine.’ 
True colour is never sensual, never 
can be, indeed; in its dim and in- 
tricate recesses, in the faint and 
delicate suggestions of violet or 
purple, of gold or orange, there is 
greater spirituality, we believe, than 
the rigid forms of the mathematician 
can reach under any modification. 
Nature herself not unfrequently 
sacrifices form to colour. ‘Where 
colour is very vivid the precise 
lineaments and details of form are 
apennrly lost ; a fact, as Mr. 
Ruskin has illustrated, recognised 
and asserted by all the great masters, 
from Titian to Turner. 

So much for the first part of our 
subject ; that which relates to the 
materiel of art as it is gathered from 
the world around us. Let us now 
see what the functions of the artist 
are. 

There are four qualifications that 
are absolutely essential to the artist, 
—skilful execution, accurate obser- 
vation of facts, susceptibility to the 
impressions of beauty, and ima- 
gination. 

A skilful draughtsman resembles 
an expert workman; he knows how 
to express himself. Execution is the 
language of art. Unless a man 
understand the English tongue, there 
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is not the slightest reason why he 
should write it. Most people in these 
days, however, appear to consider 
that it is their duty to appear in print. 
They are quite mistaken. They 
may depend upon it that they had 
much better hold their peace. The 
world can afford to wait until they 
have mastered their grammar. The 
painter likewise must be able to use 
Ais language with skill, clearness, 
decision. ‘Till he is able to do so, 
whatever else he may be, he is not a 
painter. This is his first task; and 
until he has succeeded in doing it 
thoroughly, he need not attempt 
anything Rested: 
ost of our readers, we dare 
say, are labouring under the plea- 
sant delusion that they know some- 
thing of the land in which they 
live. The probability is that they 
do not. Not one man in a hundred 
has the slightest acquaintance with 
the hills, the skies, the water, or 
the vegetation of the particular 
district even, in which it has pleased 
Providence to place him. Let him 
try to describe with minuteness any 
special object, and he will quickly 
discover that this is true. He will 
probably know whether it is green 
or golden: beyond its colour, he will 
be able to tell us absolutely nothing. 
In the case of common men this 
ignorance is perhaps excusable; 
though for our own part we believe 
that God’s truths are worth being 
studied by any of us; but in the 
case of the artist, who professes to 
understand and interpret the phe- 
nomena of nature, it becomes a 
burlesque. Mr. Ruskin has told us 
that for the last three hundred 
— or so, the landscape-painter 
nas been unacquainted with the 
very rudiments of his profession. 
Not a leaf, a bough, a blade of 
grass, a flake of sunshine, but has 
been disfigured and distorted with- 
out mercy, and this notsomuch from 
incapacity as from sheer ignorance. 
Accurate observation of the truths 
of nature is indeed one of the rarest 
of gifts. We slur over each 
exquisite detail in our rapid rail- 
way fashion ; and so much has the 
habit grown upon us, that we can- 
not now observe accurately, even 
though we try; for habit becomes 
a second nature, and is stronger 
than the first. Herein lies, as we 
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conceive, the prime virtue of Mr. 
Ruskin’s teaching. He has told us 
over and over again, to study 
nature, and he has set us the 
example. He has described with 
amazing minuteness, and in lan- 
guage of unrivalled felicity, its most 
transient and fitful as well as its 
most enduring features; and he 
has petrified and set down per- 
manently before us in black and 
white, so that we may consider 
and handle them at our leisure, the 
wave that breaks on the beach, the 
breeze that wanders among the 
leaves. 

Some critics have professed to 
question the accuracy of Mr. 
Ruskin’s statement of these facts. 
But they have given us nothing in 
its place, they have been content to 
deny, and they must share the fate 
of those who stand in the shoes of 
Faust’s critical friend. We are not 
prepared to say that Mr. Ruskin 
1s invariably right—certainly not. 
Several of his commentaries, indeed, 
we have practically tested; but our 
examination has not been sufli- 
ciently extensive to enable us to 

ronounce any positive verdict. It 
is quite right to watch him nar- 
rowly, for a highly imaginative 
temperament, like his, is very open 
to various temptations. The best 
thing our readers can do is to take 
his annotations one by one to nature, 
and compare them together. At 
least, until they have done so, it 
will be expedient and prudent not 
to accuse him of inaccuracy or 
deception. It is foolish and 
childish, not to say impertinent, 
that critics who have never seen a 
turnip-top except in Covent-garden, 
nor the sea except in the panorama 
of the Overland Mail, should pre- 
sume to criticise in their vague, 
violent way, one, whom we believe to 
be, since Wordsworth and Turner 
died, more widely versed in the 
ways of nature than any other man 
in England. 

: But, as we say, our readers must 
judge for themselves; and to assist 
them in doing so we string together 
a few simple statements, taken quite 
at random from the volumes beside 
us, which they may test at their 
leisure. 

Here is, first, an extract from the 
author's diary, kept at Venice :— 


Accurate Observations of Truth. 


May 17th, 4 P.m.—Looking east, the 
water is calm, and reflects the sky and 
vessels with this peculiarity—the sky, 
which is pale blue, is in its reflection of 
the same kind of blue, only a little 
deeper; but the vessels’ hulls, which are 
dark, are reflected in pale sea-green,— 
i.e., the natural colour of the water 
under sunlight; while the orange masts 
of the vessels, wet with a recent shower, 
are reflected without change of colour, 
only not quite so bright as above. One 
ship has a white, another a red stripe 
along the gunwale; of these the water 
takes no notice. 


Are these observations true, or 
are they not? : 

Many of our readers have ridden 
across the Roman Campagna—a 
glorious ride it is for a May 
morning, ere the sun burns down 
too fiercely on one’s face,—here is 
a daguerreotype of it :— 

Perhaps there is no more impressive 
scene on earth than the solitary extent 
of the Campagna of Rome under evening 
light.._Let the reader imagine himself 
for a moment withdrawn from the 
sounds and motion of the living world, 
and sent forth alone into this wild and 
wasted plain. The earth yields and 
crumbles beneath his feet, tread he never 
so lightly, for its substance is white, 
hollow, and carious, like the dusty wreck 
of the bones of man. The long, knotted 
grass waves and tosses feebly in the 
evening, and the shadows of its motion 
shake feverishly along the banks of ruin 
that lift themselves to the sunlight. 
Hillocks of mouldering earth heave 
around him, as if the dead beneath were 
struggling in their sleep; scattered 
blocks of black stone, four-square, lie 
upon them to keep them down, A 
dull, purple, poisonous haze stretches 
level along the desert, veiling its spectral 
wrecks of massy ruins, on whose rents 
the red light rests, like dying fire on 
defiled altars. The blue ridge of the 
Alban mount lifts itself against a solemn 
space of green, clear, quiet sky. Watch- 
towers of dark clouds stand stedfastly 
along the promontories of the Apen- 
nines. From the plain to the mountains 
the shattered aqueducts, pier beyond 
pier, melt into the darkness, like shadowy 
and countless troops of funeral mourners 
passing from a nation’s grave. 

The sun :— 

It is very certain that we never look 
towards a bright sun without seeing 
glancing rays issue from it; but it is 
equally certain that these rays are no 
more real existences than the red and 
blue circles which we see after having 
been so dazzled; and that, if we are to 
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represent the rays, we ought also to 
pink and blue 


cover our skies with 
circles. 


The region of the cirrus ‘— 

The ranks of the clouds are in the 
direction of the wind, and the bars, of 
course, at right angles to it; these latter 
are commonly slightly bent in the 
middle. Commonly, the sharper one 
edge is, the softer is the other ; and the 
clouds look flat, and as if they slipped 
over each other like the scales of a fish. 
Sometimes the cloud exactly resembles 
sea-sand ribbed by the tide: sometimes 
large irregular fields of equal size, in 
masses, like flocks of sheep. 

Water :-— 

A roadside pool is not the brown, 
muddy, dull thing we suppose it to be: 
it has a heart like ourselves, and in the 
bottom of that there are the boughs of 
the tall trees, and the blades of the 
shaking grass, and all manner of hues of 
variable, pleasant light out of the sky. 

Water in shade is much more reflec- 
tive than water in sunlight. 

Nature contrives never to repeat 
herself; and the surface of water is not 
a mockery, but a new view of what is 
above it. 

The torrent waves always break back- 
wards, and sea-waves forward... .. A 
strong recoiling wave will proceed out 
to sea through ten or twelve ranges of 
following breakers, before it is over- 
powered, 

These are a few simple accounts of 
common things; and any sunset or 
sunrise, any duck-pond, any seaside 
walk, will convict them if they are 
false. Has the writer spoken truly 
or has he not? That is the ques- 
tion; and until we have practically 
satisfied ourselves as to how the 
matter stands (and we ask the 
reader to apply the same touch- 
stone), we will not join in any vague 
or irrelevant condemnation. 

Mr. Ruskin has constructed a 
history of painting with special re- 
ference to the knowledge of nature 
manifested by different artists. To 
those who lived before Raphael he 
awards the palm; not indeed be- 
cause any entire statement of the 
truth is to be found in their works, 
but because what little they did, 
they did well and thoroughly. The 
rain, the storm-cloud, the break of 
the wave, the foam of the torrent, 
were beyond their reach ; but there 
is aérial purity in their clear skies, 
and a sweet bloom and fragrance in 
their flowers. 
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Cima de Cavegliano has given us the 
oak, the fig, the beautiful ‘ Erba della 
Madonna,’ on the wall, precisely such 
a bunch of it as may be seen growing at 
this very day on the marble steps of that 
very church; ivy and other creepers, 
and a strawberry-plant in the fore- 
ground, with a blossom and a berry just 
set, and one half ripe and one unripe, 
all patiently and innocently painted 
from the real thing, and therefore most 
divine. Fra Angelico’s use of the 
Oalis acetosclla is as faithful in repre- 
sentation as touching in feeling. The 
ferns that grow on the walls of Fiesole 
may be seen in their simple verity on 
the architecture of Ghirlandajo. 


Raphael said and did many good 
and true things; but of the Italians, 
the Venetians furnished the best 
students of nature. Even ‘Titian 
and Tintoret, however, were limited 
in their selection; and for anything 
that their paintings tell us to the 
contrary, they might never have 
visited that wonderful sea-girt city 
in which they spent their lives. 


All landscape grandeur vanishes be- 
fore that of Titian and Tintoret ; and 
this is true of whatever these two giants 
touched; but they touched but little. A 
few level flakes of chesnut foliage, a 
blue abstraction of hill-forms from 
Cadore or the Euganeans, a grand 
mass or two of glowing ground or 
mighty herbage, and a few burning 
fields of quiet cloud, were all they 
needed : there is evidence of Tintoret’s 
having felt more than this, but it occurs 
only in secondary fragments of rock, 
cloud, or pine, hardly noticed among 
the accumulated interest of his human 
subject. From the window of Titian’s 
house at Venice, the chain of the 
Tyrolese Alps is seen, lifted in spectral 
power above the tufted plain of Treviso; 
every dawn that reddens the towers of 
Murano, lights also a line of pyramidal 
fires along that colossal ridge: but there 
is, so far as I know, no evidence in any 
of the master’s works of his ever having 
beheld, much less felt, the majesty of 
their burning. The dark firmament 
and saddened twilight of Tintoret are 
sufficient for their end; but the sun 
never plunges behind San Giorgio in 
Aliga without such retinue of radiant 
cloud, such rest of zoned light on the 
green lagoon, as never received image 
from his hand. 


Mr. Ruskin’s opinions on the 
later Italians and Claude are sufli- 
ciently notorious; and the Dutch 
paintings he dismisses in one con- 
temptuous sentence: —‘The best 
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patronage any monarch could be- 
stow upon the arts would be to 
collect the whole body of them into 
one gallery and burn it to the 
ground.’ 

Among the modern English, Mr. 
Ruskin specifies several artists who 
have communicated to us much 
valuable and impressive truth— 
‘more,’ he says, ‘than all the old 
masters put together!’ Above the 
rest, however, towers the strange, 
uncouth figure Mr. Emerson has 
lined so graphically :— 

Here was lately a cross-grained miser, 
odd and ugly, resembling in countenance 
the portrait of Punch with the laugh 
left out; rich by his own industry, 
sulking in a lonely house, who never 
gave a dinner to any man, and disdained 
all courtesies, yet as true a worshipper 
of beauty in form and colour as ever 
existed, and profusely pouring over the 
cold mind of his countrymen creations 
of grace and truth, removing the re- 
proach of sterility from English ar+ 
catching from their savage climate 
every fine tint, and importing into 
their galleries every tint and trait of 
sunnier cities and skies, 

The painter of Chelsea is a great 
name now ; but it is pure affectation 
to contend that Turner’s reputation 
would have been what it is among us 
had Mr. Ruskin not written. Into 
the controversy that has arisen over 
the Turnerian landscape we decline 
to enter; noting only that the first 
work of the ‘ Oxford Graduate’ was 
undertaken to show that Turner 
was a great painter, because an 
accurate observer and a faithful 
student of nature. Mr. Ruskin’s 
intense admiration for Turner has 
latterly subsided; it has become 
moderate and sober. It was hardly 
so at first. He found many traits 
in Turner which he would never 
have found had he not first found 
them in nature, and then imported 
them into Turner; et vice versd. 
No slip of the painter’s brush was 
permitted to escape; every acci- 
dent of the palette vindicated some 
subtle or neglected truth of water 
or sky. When we compare the 
vignettes in Rogers’ Poems with 
Mr. Ruskin’s eloquent text, how 
much of the specific criticism can 
we identify? Though they may 
distress a Quarterly Reviewer, we 
do not complain of these lavish 
eulogiums. The account of Turner's 
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icture may not be quite accurate ; 
ut Mr. Ruskin’s picture, at any 
rate, is a great treat. The copy 
is rich and glowing as the original ; 
while to the original itself it com- 
municates a new fascination. We 
cannot return to Turner’s handi- 
work without feeling that it has 
ained a charm which it had not 
efore. Read this passage on The 
Slave Ship, and then look at the 
picture itself:— 

It is a sunset on the Atlantic after 
prolonged storm ; but the storm is par- 
tially lulled, and the torn and streaming 
rain-clouds are moving in scarlet lines, 
to lose themselves in the hollow of the 
night. The whole surface of sea in- 
cluded in the picture is divided into two 
ridges of enormous swell, not high nor 
local, but a low, broad heaving of the 
whole ocean, like the lifting of its bosom 
by deep-drawn breath after the torture 
of thestorm. Between these two ridges, 
the fire of the sunset falls along the 
trough of the sea, dyeing it with an 
awful but glorious light, the intense 
and lurid splendour which burns like 
gold and bathes like blood. Along this 
fiery path and valley the tossing waves, 
by which the swell of the sea is rest- 
lessly divided, lift themselves in dark, 
indefinite, fantastic forms, each casting 
a faint and ghastly shadow behind it 
along the illumined foam. They do 
not rise everywhere, but two or four 
together, in wild groups, fitfully and 
furiously, as the under strength of the 
swell compels or permits them ; leaving 
behind them treacherous spaces of level 
and whirling water, now lighted with 
green and lamp-like fire, now flashing 
back the gold of the declining sun, now 
fearfully dyed from above with the un- 
distinguishable images of the burning 
clouds, which fall upon them in flakes 
of crimson and scarlet, and give to the 
reckless waves the added motion of 
their own fiery flying. Purple and 
blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow 
breakers are cast upon the mist of the 
night, which gathers cold and low, ad- 
vancing like the shadow of death upon 
the guilty ship as it labours amongst 
the lightning of the sea, its thin masts 
written upon the sky in lines of blood, 
girded with condemnation in that fear- 
ful hue which signs the sky with horror, 
and mixes its flaming flood with the 
sunlight, and, cast far along the deso- 
late heave of the sepulchral waves, in- 
carnadines the multitudinous sea. 

A terrible scene terribly inter- 
preted ; and yet, if we are to credit 
the Procrustes of the Quarterly, 
such a picture—whose desolate and 
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sullen gloom comes down upon the 
heart like the gloom of the gather- 
ing night on the forlorn waters and 
the fated ship—such word-pictures 
are painted with the utmost facility. 
Credat Judeus. Let him try it 
himself. If he succeed, he will 
prove that he is a better artist than 
we take him to be. 

The next quality which we note 
as characteristic of the artistic tem- 
perament, is sensibility to the sug- 
gestions of the beautiful. This 
faculty is the esthetic of the Ger- 
mans—the theoretic of Mr. Ruskin 
and the Greeks. If the artist does 
not apprehend beauty, he cannot 
convey it, he cannot interpret it. 
The theoretic is a function of our 
moral life, for it is an instinctive 
and not an intellectual perception ; 
and it has to do with those natural 
typical forms through which the 
highest moral life—the divine—is 
manifested. 

And in this light we come to see 
how important it is that the artist 
should undertake his work in the 
right spirit. For his work is a moral 
work, and it will be well or ill per- 
formed in proportion as it is under- 
stood to be such. A true man will 
produce a true picture ; falsehood in 
the life will engender falsehood in 
the handiwork. A life of unveracity 
must tell. If a man’s whole nature 
has become insincere, it is impossible 
to believe that he can remain sincere 
in a specific direction. ‘Bandinelli,’ 
says Mr. Ruskin, in one of his 
scathing invectives, ‘puts a scent 
of common flesh about his marble 
Christ.’ No one can cut his nature 
into two halves, and say, ‘ This side 
I devote to God, this to the Devil. 
During six hours in the day I will 
embody true and beautiful forms— 
the others I will spend in filth.’ 
The thing is impossible. Even 
though he should desire to speak 
the truth, he will be unable to do so. 
A single volition cannot overcome 
the habit of a life. He may deceive 
himself, but he will not be able to 
deceive those whose hearts are clean. 
They will detect the imposition. 
They will discern the smile of the 
courtezan under the brow of the 
Madonna. 

But the general principle must 
not be stated too rigorously. Some 
limitations require to be made; and 
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it is because these have not been 
sufficiently recognised, that many 
plausible objections have been taken 
to the doctrine. The theoretic, it is 
said, is not a moral faculty. Bad 
men have been good poets, great 
artists: we may corrupt the moral 
life without injuring the artistic. 
To this we reply,—intellectual 
power may continue, though the 
moral has deteriorated. The intel- 
lect, indeed, is not exempted from 
the operation of the great law—in 
the long run- it must suffer: how 
much imbecility in this world is the 
issue of an immoral and profligate 
life, let the physician determine. 
But the process in the one case is 
not so invincibly logical as in the 
other; and intense mental vigour 
will make its way through the slums, 
to the ermine and the woolsack. 
Take the work of any thoroughly 
profligate mav,—clever, brilliant, 
witty, sarcastic, logical the work 
may be,—but you at once perceive 
that it is the intellect which is 
mainly found in it. Many ‘ ideas of 
beauty’ may no doubt be repre- 
sented with remarkable energy; the 
multitude, unable to eseape the 
authority of a great intellect, will 
accept them as genuine. But are 
they so? Are-they true? Is it the 
idea which God meant to express 
and communicate to those minds 
which He educates by his handi- 
work? ‘True, replies the modern 
critic, there may be a certain false- 
ness in the work, still it is a brilliant 
sophism at the worst. Butif anything 
is not true, its brilliancy does not 
make it better. Leta thing be once 
genuine, and the imagination may 
deck it in gold and purple at ‘its 
own sweet will.’ But a man is not 
entitled to lie, though he lie ever so 
well. Englishmen indeed appear 
to suppose that they may lie some- 
times with impunity in what they 
eall unimportant minor matters. 
They gild their plate; they wear 
glass instead of jewels; they paint 
their stucco pilasters—the stucco 
itself being a deception—and call 
them marble or granite, and they 
suppose that these habitual artifices 
do not infect their lives. But evil, 
even when permitted to come in con- 
tact with us through the medium of 
the most insignificant objects, has a 
wonderful capacity to reproduce it- 
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self on a larger scale. The nation 
which violates truthfulness in its 
architecture, is in a fair way to 
violate truthfulness in its public 
policy. For the subterfuges which 
we find in our dwellings indicate, in 
the first place, that the man who 
designed them relished the decep- 
tion he introduced; and, in the 
second, that the people who repro- 
duee them are not pained by the 
deception they permit. There is 
only one safe rule—no lie, however 
brilliant, however insignificant, has 
any right to live. 
ut we are content, nay, rejoiced, 
to know that the rule we have stated 
is not inflexible. We gladly admit 
that indications of sensibility to true 
beauty are not unfrequently found 
in the works of profligate and selfish 
men. Our instinets are all, in a 
certain sense, greater than ourselves. 
Conscience is beyond our control. 
Seated on its throne in the heart, it 
pronounces its verdict without our 
concurrence, nay, despite our resist- 
ance. It is an imperium in imperio. 
The instinct of beauty partakes of 
the same character. The voice of con- 
science may be ey silenced 
if its warnings are habitually 
neglected—a prolonged habit of evil 
may ultimately obscure our percep- 
tion of the beautiful—but in either 
ease the mischief is not done in a 
day. Long after every positive 
moral effort has been given up, these 
involuntary instincts sweep across 
the chords of our moral life, as the 
windsweeps among the yellow leaves. 
And herein lies the great efficacy of 
the teaching of true and beautiful 
things. God’s law of beauty is so 
primary and fundamental, that even 
the self-seeker is not exempted alto- 
ether from its influence. His 
aker has wisely and graciously 
willed that its utterance should not 
depend upon the man himself. The 
man may will to be evil, but one 
part of his nature is intuitive and 
involuntary. 

But it is comparatively easy to 
detect a work of this composite 
order. The man betrays himself. 
He cannot discourse the sweet music 
which ‘ gives delight and Aurts not.’ 
He may often say or paint a true 
and beautiful idea, but immediately 
afterwards he touches an alien and 
discordant string—thereby showing 
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that ‘he knew not what he did,’ 
that he had no eonscious understand- 
ing or enjoyment of it. A true 
man could not make this mistake, 
for the unity of his nature manifests 
itself in the unity of his work. 

The artist, therefore, must study 
to be true. But veracity is not 
enough, unless we take the word in 
its most comprehensive sense. Se/f- 
sacrifice, the law of life, is also the 
law of art. Selfishness and self- 
seeking are not more baneful to the 
religious than to the artistic life. 
No writer or artist can be truly 
great who does not undertake his 
work in a sacrificial spirit. ‘ Though 
I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass, and 
a tinkling cymbal; and though I 
have the gift of prophecy, and 
understood all mysteries, and all 
knowledge, and though I have all 
faith so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing.’ As it was in the days of 
St. Paul, so is it now. 

To illustrate this. Toa man of 
large sympathies, a greater amount 
of actual beauty exists in the world 
than to a self-contained man. The 
beautiful is only another name for 
true and pleasurable emotion, and 
the highest emotions are vitiated by 
self-love. But the intensity of an 
emotion is the gauge of its poetic 
worthiness, for every genuine emo- 
tion is in its deeps poetic. The 
larger sweeps of a man’s heart 
always beat against the invisible 
shores of the imagination. A small 
passion—that is, a self passion—is 
inflexibly prosaic; but the same 
passion dating to the contemplation 
of a great virtue or a great sacrifice, 
instantly acquires those elements 
which fit it for the uses of the poet. 

Moreover, it is quite true that 
selfishness has a fatal capacity for 
reproduction. The reason is ob- 
vious. It is filled and saturated 
with self. It cannot perceive that 
beyond the Me there are blue-eyed 
children, and wayside flowers dim, 
but ‘ sweeter than the lids of Juno’s 
eyes or Cytherea’s breath,’ the un- 
sleeping sea, the everlasting hills, 
God who made them and it. It 
appropriates all those facts in so far 
as they minister to its own neces- 
sities, but no further. And when it 
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attempts to use the multitudinous 
forms of art, it succeeds only in re- 
producing its own picture. Selfish- 
ness is a many-headed monster: 
but its hundred faces are fashioned 
on the same pattern. If any man, 
whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, desire in his handiwork 
not to glorify God, but himself, he 
can never become a great artist. 
For it is the power of self-annihila- 
tion that is characteristic of the 
Masters. They go out from self— 
they cast it away from them, and 
lose their semenstiiy in their work. 
Thus the most permanent works are 
those which tell us least of the 
ways and manners and habits of 
the men who wrote or painted 
them. They are great, but they are 
not characteristic. We meet with 
Macbeth, and Hamlet, and Lear, 
and Cesar, and Coriolanus, ‘in their 
habit as they lived ;’ but Shakspeare 
does not appear. The supreme 
unselfishness which ransacked every 
page of man’s heart, of the world’s 

istory, and yet never once turned 
back upon itself, is the best evidence 
of a mastery unique and unmatched. 

We have been treating of the 
theoretic faculty—the faculty which 
receives the impressions of beauty. 
Beyond it lies the imagination— 
the faculty to which the theoretic 
conveys the impressions it obtains, 
and which assorts and reproduces 
them in new combinations. The 
imagination is the peculiar preroga- 
tive of the artist. 

Many writers have a trick of con- 
trasting common sense and imagina- 
tion—as though the latter were a 
faculty manifesting in its operation 
a certain falseness. The truth is 
that the specific function of the 
imagination is to exhibit things as 
they are. It is not content with 
the apparent truth which lies on the 
surface—often a radical untruthful- 
ness, by no means characteristic of 
the essential nature of the object,— 
but it penetrates to the root of 
things, and works from there. 


Inward evermore, 
To outward: so in life, and so in art, 
Which still is life. 


Then having accomplished its in- 
ternal analysis, and thoroughly un- 
derstood what the thing means, it 
rivets the truth which it has ob- 
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tained, reproduces it in new forms, 
and combines with it those impres- 
sions with which it is naturally 
associated. 

Now this associative power, 
wherein a distinct intellectual per- 
ception of the meaning which the 
object ought really to suggest, is 
saanifeoteal —this power is regarded 
by Mr. Ruskin as the highest 
quality of the imagination. He has 
~— ly judged rightly. It is no 

oubt a very noble function. But 
it is a power which must be used 
discreetly, for it is one very liable 
to abuse, especially with men of an 
ardent temperament. We suspect 
that we are at issue with Mr. 
Ruskin as to the limitations under 
which it ought to work. 

A great tragedy, a Bartholomew 
or Piedmont massacre is being 
accomplished ; let the thunder- 
cloud cover the heaven, and cast a 
gloom, as of the sepulchre, upon 
the ‘grave-paved star.’ The associa- 
tion is right and legitimate. It 
gives fitting expression to the 
emotion which the situation natu- 
rally suggests. There is no exagge- 
tion. But Mr. Ruskin requires us 
to accept much more than this 
simple and appropriate drapery. 
Let us examine a few of his illus- 
trations. In the Building of Car- 
thage the children are sailing their 
paper boats upon the sea which 
their children were to conquer with 
their commerce. Here there is not 
much that is wrong. The senti- 
ment is a little forced and obtrusive, 
perhaps, but not offensively. In 
the foreground of Tintoret’s Zn- 
tombment of our Lord stands a 
ruined cattle-shed, recalling on the 
day of his burial the privation 
of his birth; the clouds, in the 
same painter’s Baptism of Christ, 
are shaped like the head of a fish— 
‘the well-known type,’ says Mr. 
Ruskin, ‘ of the baptismal sacra- 
ment of Christ ;’ in the Crucifixion 
the ass is feeding on the remnants 
of the withered palm-leaves which 
the multitude had strewn before 
Him when they cried Hosanna in the 
highest! The trunks of the trees 
in Turner’s Jason are all alive with 
dragons’ heads; the bough of the 
oak in the foreground of the Harold 
at Hastings, takes the form of an 
arrow-head. Such specimens of 
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intellectual association Mr. Ruskin 
finds only in the greatest painters, 
and are, he assures us, the highest 
triumphs of art. We cannot 
agree with him. They seem to us, 
on the contrary, to be the worst 
exaggerations of that ‘poetic fallacy’ 
which in the case of the poet he 
unsparingly condemns. In either 
case we endow inanimate nature 
with life; and it does not matter 
whether that life is such as we 
would gift it with, or such as another 
man whom we create, and whose 
eyes for the time being we use, 
would gift it with. An excessive 
self-consciousness is not more offen- 
sive to us than these elaborate 
mystifications of the forms of 
natural life, this obtrusive assertion 
of the facts of history. In such re- 
condite puerilities—puerilities which 
we hope, and in some sort believe, 
are more noticeable to the critic 
than they were to the painter— 
there is a smallness and pettiness 
of treatment we cannot admire, 
an absence of the courageous, 
candid, and healthy abandon of 
the great artist, who, like Shak- 
speare, looks nature and human 
nature broadly and frankly in the 
face. ‘The stars,’ said a wise 
heathen, ‘do not grieve because men 
die ;’ and trees unfortunately will 
not consent to twist their branches 
into demons’ heads, nor clouds trans- 
form themselves into fish, however 
desirable for artistic purposes it 
might be that they should do so. 
Until nature chooses to mend her 
ways, we will continue to hold that 
a tree should be painted as a tree, 
and not as a fish or a dragon. 
What, then, is ideal art? The 
imagination, as we have seen, treats 
of the real; but the imagination, all 
men admit, is the only faculty which 
can reach the ideal. Is the ideal 
then just another name for the 
real? The old metaphysical con- 
troversy between the realist and 
the idealist has been of late revived 
in art. We have naturalistic 
painters and critics, and critics and 
painters who at all hazards go in 
for the ideal. Who isin the right ? 
A poet has said— 


The type of perfect in our mind, 
In nature can we nowhere find. 


But. is it possible to represent in 
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art what does not exist in nature? 
There are some subtle fragments of 
art criticism in The Winter's Tale : 
one of these may perhaps help us 
to an answer. Polixenes says— 


Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean; so o'er 
that art, 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
Which nature makes, 
* * ~~ * 


ool 
The art itself is nature. 


The skill of man engrafts on ‘a 
bark of baser kind’ ‘a bud of nobler 
race. Better fruit is grown, and 
nature is thereby ‘ bettered.’ But 
the process of grafting is a law of 
nature; if it were not, there would 
be no growth—the bud would die. 
The man works under the permission 
of a higher law. He interprets one 
of the fixed conditions of natural 
things which has existed from the 
beginning. He conquers nature by 
obeying her. An artist likewise pro- 
duces an imaginative picture. He 
‘adds to nature ;’ but nature ‘ makes 
the mean.’ O’er his art is the ‘art 
which nature makes.’ She has formed 
and furnished his mind; he is her 
child; he cannot escape from her. 

But nature—which has been in 
many ways defaced and mutilated— 
may be so treated as to represent 
more frankly her original design. 
We may w ith the aid of art restore 
it with a vivid explicitness such as 
we nowhere find in nature. This 
in a certain sense is ‘ ideal art,’ but 
not so in the sense of those who 
separate the real and the ideal; for 
it is an art which reaches the ideal 
through the real. The laws of 
nature are the laws of the imagina- 
tion; and if the imagination do not 
obey them, it will land in fantasy 
and falseness. But the ideal repre- 
sentation of an object is not a false 
representation ; on the contrary, it 
is a true representation of the idea 
of the object, of the object as it 
ought to be, of the object as it 
is at heart. Consequently, unless 
the imagination obey the natural 
or the real, it cannot rise to that 
which is above nature; and to get 
at the ideal form of the actual, 
constitutes ideal art. But how is 
this done? A few simple suggestions 
“~ make the matter clearer. 

The central principle is this :—Be 
specific. If you are painting a leaf, 
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make it a particular leaf, not a leaf 
that would suit one tree as well as 
another. Do not confuse or gene- 
ralize. You will never reach the 
ideal by being vague ; on the con- 
trary, the less precise you are, the 
further you will wander from it. 
Do not merely render the form of 
the leaf—attempt also, as far as you 
are able, to depict its character. 
* May I not enter into its life?’ is 
the question which the artist has to 
put to himself. Every vegetable has 
an idiosyncrasy of its own. The 
morale of the oak is not that of the 
Soldanella alpina. Let your tree 
explicitly declare what kind of tree 
it is, and tell the story which that 
tree, and that tree only, can tell. 
In painting the human form, free 
it from the influences of accident 
and disease. Disease and accident 
produce forms which diverge from 
the type. They mar the ideal; 
they impair the original structure. 
Do not be content, either, until you 
have in some sort given expression 
to the soul. And you will do this 
best by faithful, as the old Puritans 
ealled it ‘painful,’ portraiture. Go 
down through a man’s face to the 
soul which belongs to him. Neither 
abstract nor combine. John Hey- 
wood, in one of his witty interludes, 
introduces a pardoner, among whose 
filthy store of relies is the jawbone 
of All-Saints. A portrait of All- 
Souls would be quite as authentic. 
Only through the concrete can you 
reach the catholic. ‘Paint a body 
well, you paint a soul by implica- 
tion.” If you render the body 
patiently, lovingly, with the devout 
reverence which is due to the temple 
of the living God, the mind will 
pierce through the clay,— 

The very life grow warm upon the lip. 


And, as we have said before, do not 
be sectarian in your choice. Do 
not be afraid that in whatever 
actual human form you may select, 
nothing remains except the brute. 
The most debased will take you up, 
step by step, to the God who made 
it in His own image. 
Look long enough 
On any peasant’s face here, coarse and 
lined, 

You'll catch Antinous somewhere in 
that clay, ‘ 
As perfect-featured as he yearns at 

Rome 
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From marble pale with beauty ; then 


persist, 

And if your apprehension ’s competent, 
You'll find some fairer angel at his back 
As much exceeding him as he the boor, 
And pushing him with empyreal disdain 
For ever out of sight. 

Mr. Ruskin, we think, is some- 
times apt, when considering the 
human ideal, to demand too much. 
The perfected ideal ought indeed to 
represent sin and suffering as past 
and conquered,—so far we are at 
one; but the strife of the man 
oppressed with evil, and yet buffet- 
ing through it as through the surf 
on the shore, affords a no less noble 
topic for art. 


Theutmost glory of the human bodyisa 
mean subject of contemplation, compared 
to the emotion, exertion, and character 
of that which animates it: the lustre of 
the limbs of the Aphrodite is faint beside 
that of the brow of the Madonna, and 
the divine form of the Greek god is 
degraded beside the passion and the 
prophecy of the vaults of the Sistine. 


In philosophy, in religion, and his- 
tory, the soul is no doubt more 
than the body; but we must re- 
member that in art we can only 
reach the soul through the body, 
and that when we would express 
the highest manhood, we must ex- 
press it by those features which 
constitute the bodily ideal. 

So far the ideal has been obtained 
by faithful observation and simple 
authentic rendering of the specific 
characters of the object. But there 
are certain subjects where the 
natural must be frankly given up— 
where no effort must be made to 
retain it. In architecture, for in- 
stance, there must be no copying: 
on the porch of the temple the 
natural is not to be imitatively 
modelled, but inadequately implied. 
We want the clear, hard stone, and 
not the soft flesh or the downy 
plumage —an abstraction of life, 
grave, severe, rigid, and not the 
life itself. Another example of the 
law is furnished by those forms of 
art which embody the supernatural. 
Any attempt to render the super- 
natural naturally — that is, by a 
veritable likeness—is unnatural and 
therefore un-ideal. The supernatural 
can only be artistically dealt with 
by types and symbols—which repre- 
sent, but do not imitate. Let there 
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be no attempt at compromise. The 
more frankly it is done the better. 
On the Jaw of symbols—the rules 
which should regulate their distri- 
bution and appropriation—we can- 
not speak now. Note this only, 
that symbols cannot be made too 
simple. Into an elaborate symbol 
imitation always enters; and arude 
symbol allows more scope to the 
aith and the imagination than one 
refined and perplexed, where the 
mind is so oceupied with the type 
that it has neither time nor desire 
to seek out the archetype. Most of 
the weakness of specifically religious 
art is to be attributed to the neglect 
of this law. It was imitative, not 
symbolical. Christ is higher than 
art. Consequently, when art at- 
tempted to imitate Him, it did not 
elevate but lowered the ideal. That 
was its fatal defect. It occupied itself 
with the superhuman — Lucifer, 
Michael, Christ, God; and except- 
ing one or two of the older Masters, 
who were boldly typical, it produced 
nothing better than a weak and life- 
less exaggeration of actual life. The 
only religious art which can rightly 
imitate is that which treatsof religion 
in its human relations—not Mark the 
Saint and Evangelist, but the Lion 
of St. Mark among the lagunes, the 
mother folding her child’s hands 
upon her knee, the enthusiast mar- 
shalling the army of the Lord against 
the camp of the aliens. 

These are the two aspects in which 
ideal art may be viewed. Both are 
the issue of the same principle of 
naturalism. Of the latter there are 
one or two students among the 
modern Germans—men, however, of 
an ascetic rather than a religious 
temperament, and whose symbolism 
in consequence is weak, formal, and 
unimpressive. Of the former, that 
school of art which is known among 
ourselves as the pre-Raphaelite, is 

erhaps the best exponent we have. 

0 school has been more vehe- 
mently attacked—no school has ever 
triumphed more speedily. In rela- 
tion to the subject we are discus- 
sing, we have a few remarks to make 
= our modern pre-Raphaelites, 

illais, Hunt, Hughes, Rossetti, 
and their followers—if the word can 
be rightly applied to those who fol- 
low not one another, but nature. 

The original maxim of the school 


The Ideal Art of the pre-Raphaelites. 


was—literal accuracy. If God con- 
descended to finish a leaf, they 
could not see any good reason why 
they should not; nay, there ap- 
peared tothem many sufficient prac- 
tical reasons why they should. 
Their predecessors had imitated 
nature from memory or from tradi- 
tion. Every leaf was treated con- 
ventionally. When it was carried 
into the open air there was not 
a single tree that it would fit. 
This lazy and effeminate practice 
had taken the genuineness out of 
everything. o faith could be 
placed in any statement the artist 
made; and instead of making the 
world better when he thus took it 
into his own hands, every step he 
proceeded deprived it of beauty and 
attractiveness. It is indeed a most 
essential truth, that a man must con- 
stantly return to nature to sweeten, 
refresh, and invigorate himself. 
Nothing is more tame and mono- 
tonous than an imagination which 
feeds on itself. It loses the versa- 
tile manliness which is maintained 
only by incessant contact with the 
actual. Hunt, Millais, and the rest, 
did not inquire whether they had 
imagination, but went to work at 
once. If they had imagination it 
would no doubt force its way in its 
own good time; in the meanwhile, 
what they had to do was to get at 
the specific character of every object 
which it might be needful for them 
to use hereafter. They found that 
the man who looked xearest got the 
best notion of what the thing was 
and meant, and so they sat down 
beside it and painted it there and 
then. So of plants and animals, 
and so of man. It is the intense 
human sympathy that gives the 
charm to all their pictures of life. 
Other men painted faces with arti- 
ficial passions fitted to them like 
glass masks; they saw through 
the face into the soul, and painted 
that. I recollect an early sketch by 
Millais, a girl’s face; the entire 
picture was about as broad as the 

m of one’s hand, not larger; each 
eature had been dwelt on with 
visible elaborate painfulness; the 
colours were lined and soiled by the 
prolonged mens but the 
whole pathos of the woman’s life 
came out through these with won- 
derful vividness. One felt that the 
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painter had seen the soul behind, 
and striven day after day to get at 
it—not without ultimate success. 
The pre-Raphaelite at least has 
learned the honourableness of his 
vocation. To him the relation 
between ‘holy life and golden art’ 
has been made manifest. 

Like all other reformers, he 
went pretty far and very health- 
fully wrong at first; it was not 

ossible that it could be otherwise : 

ut the world in its arrogant way 
at once pronounced him a failure, 
mainly because he was in the 
fair way to succeed. When the 
artist’s attention was concentrated 
on a simple point, he sometimes 
missed the unity of a perfect 
organism. In his microscopic ob- 
servation he forgot the sunshine 
that lay between him and the 
leaf. But time righted this at 
length. He got the leaf by heart, 
and then turned to see what could be 
made of the sunshine. He attained 
unity piecemeal. But when he did 
attain it, it was a true unity, the 
subordination of all details to one 
supreme interest, not the loose, con- 
fused, or inaccurate rendering of 
details, which was what the ‘unities’ 
had commonly meant before them. 
The first pictures of the school 
were stubbornly prosaic; the more 
recent evince the presence of a 
very high and rare imagination. 
Hunt's Light of the World, and 
his noble picture of the sacri- 
ficial goat plodding its weary way 
through the quaking wilderness, 
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Edom smiling down upon the 
deadly stillness of the accursed Sea ; 
Hughes’ Chatterton, where the white 
ghost of the morning casts its cold 
light upon the yet warm clay, and 
the calm martyr-face beautiful in 
death, and the tawdry garret high 
above the bitter tumult of the 
life from which the immortal has 
escaped now ; the pale, passionate, 
imploring woman-child in the 
Huguenot, who is yet so proud and 
lad in her despair of the man who 
on not lie by a gesture even for 
her; the fawn-eyed sisters gather- 
ing their wonderful Autumn Leaves 
in the mystical glory of the 
purple twilight; the contrast be- 
tween the warm, rosy childhood and 
the still white life of the church 
in that sketch of their little brother 
asleep on the tombstone; the pas- 
sionate, unspeakable, undying, in- 
effable rapture when the mother 
stretches out her suppliant hands 
towards her infant daughters, who— 
God be praised !—are safe once 
more, though the fire still crimsons 
with its red light their smiling, 
trustful faces, and the white night- 
gear in which they lay in each 
other’s arms, and dreamt together 
of the angels who tended their 
innocent slumber ;—these are pic- 
tures where the imagination is tri- 
umphant. And to no man is the 
imagination more needful than to 
the pre-Raphaelite. For it is ima- 
gination alone that can guide him 
through the crowd of intricate facts 
to the central passion which melts 
these, as by fire, into a perfect whole.* 


with the encrimsoned rocks of 


© «The change in the painter’s manner is not merely fall, it is catastrophe. I 
am sorrowfully doubtful how far Mr. Millais may yet be capable of devoted 


labour. There may still be in him power of repentance ; but I cannot tell; for to 
him who has thus wandered insolently from the right path, the by-ways to the 
prison-house are short, and the voices of recal are few.’ Such are a few of Mr. 
Ruskin’s observations, in his Royal Academy Notes for 1857, on Mr. Millais. 
Without entering into the merits or demerits of Sir Jsumbras, we would put it to 
Mr. Ruskin if such a sweeping judgment is justified by the facts? The judgment, 
observe, is not merely that Mr. Millais has produced a bad picture; but that Mr. 
Millais, who, until this unlucky year, has produced many of the best pictures Mr. 
Ruskin knows, will never, in all probability, produce a good one again? Granting 
that Sir Jsumbras is a failure, is not the conclusion rather too sweeping? We 
have no objection that Mr. Ruskin should speak his mind as strongly as he likes, 
so long as he is in the right; but it is alswrd to assert that the great painter of 
last year has forfeited his position for ever ; and such an assertion can only have 
the effect of making the general public suspicious of every statement coming from 
Mr. Ruskin. It is because we believe that Mr. Ruskin’s influence as a whole 
has been, and may continue to be, highly beneficial to us in questions of art, that 
we earnestly desire Mr, Ruskin not by any immature or inconsiderate criticism to 
weaken that influence. And to detect the permanent ruin of a great mind in the 
faulty conception or execution of a single picture, is just one of those judgments 
most likely to bring about such a result with complete and immediate success. 
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But we must close. We have 
tried to condense into a few pages 
what would require many volumes 
for its adequate treatment. 
word more. Some people may no 
doubt say that we have claimed too 
high a function for the artist. Art 
is the adorner, not the restorer 
or renovator of society — pleasant 
trifling for a leisure hour, not the 
serious business of an earnest life. 
To this objection Mr. Maurice (Zec- 
tures to Ladies) has thus ee 

I remember to have heard a lady say, 
who lived much among the sick and 
dying, and would willingly have been 
spent for them, ‘ What a sin it is not to 
go oftener to the National Gallery!’ I 
did not understand the words well at 
the time. I think I understand them 
better now. The more we see of the 
forms of mnisery, the signs and witnesses 
of the Fall, the more need is there to 
contemplate that which is highest and 
most beautiful, and to realize, as the 
painter may help us to do, the connexion 
of this with that which is so stained and 
marred. All arts may serve for this 
purpose. The effect of seeing men’s 
wretchedness and ministering to it will 
not be to make any of them worthless 
in your eyes, but to teach you how you 
may disconnect them with the vanity 
which does make them worthless. All 
art will be ennobled, purified, trans- 
figured, when you feel what a witness it 
bears for God’s purposes to his creatures, 
and how it may assist in raising them. 


We cannot follow the controversy 
into its details; but let those who 
are still sceptical read the following 
page from Modern Painters. 

I cannot from my present knowledge 
fix upon an ancient statue which ex- 
presses by the countenance any one 
elevated character of soul, or any single 
enthusiastic self-abandoning affection, 
much less any such majesty of feeling, 
as might mark the features for super- 
natural. The Greek could not conceive 
a spirit; he could do nothing without 
limbs: his God is a finite god, talking, 
pursuing, and going journeys ; if at any 
time he was touched with a true feeling 
of the unseen powers around him, it was 
in the field of poised battle: for there is 
something in the near coming of the 
shadow of Death, something in the de- 
voted fulfilment of mortal duty, that 
reveals the real god, though darkly. 
That pause on the field of Platea was 
not one of vague superstition ; the two 
white figures that blazed along the 
Delphic plain, when the earthquake and 
the fire led the charge from Olympus, 
Were more than sunbeams on the battle 
dust: the sacred cloud with its lance- 
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light and triumph singing, that went 
down to brood over the masts of Salamis, 
were more than morning mist among 
the olives; and yet what were the 
Greek’s thoughts of his God of Battles ? 
No spirit power was in the vision ; it 
was a being of clay, strength, and human 
passion, foul, fierce, and changeful; of 
penetrable arms and vulnerable flesh. 
Gather what we may of great from 
Pagan chisel or Pagan dream, and set 
it beside the orderer of Christian warfare, 
Michael the Archangel: not Milton’s 
‘with hostile brow and visage all in- 
flamed ;’ not even Milton’s in kingly 
treading of the hills of Paradise ; not 
Raffaele’s with the expanded wings and 
burnished spear; but Perugino’s, with 
his triple crest of traceless plume un- 
shaken in heaven, his hand on his 
crossleted sword, the truth-girdle binding 
his undented armour. God has put his 
power upon him, resistless radiance is on 
his limbs; no lines are there of earthly 
strength, and no trace on the Divine 
features of earthly anger ; trustful and 
thoughtful, fearless, but full of love, 
incapable except of the repose of eternal 
conquest, vessel and instrument of 
Omnipotence, filled like a cloud with 
the victor light, the dust of principalities 
and powers beneath his feet, the murmur 
of hell against him heard by his spiritual 
ear, like the winding of a shell on the 
far off sea-shore. 

It is in vain to pursue the comparison : 
the field of sacred history embraces all 
other fields, like the dome of heaven. 
With what comparison shall we compare 
the types of the martyr saints—the 
St. Stephen of Fra Bartolomeo, with his 
calm forehead crowned by the stony 
diadem ; or the St. Catherine of Raffaele 
looking up to heaven on the dawn of the 
eternal day, with the lips parted in the 
resting from her pain; or with what the 
Madonnas of Francia and Pontenicchio, 
in which the hues of the morning and 
the solemnity of eve, the gladness in 
accomplished promise and sorrow of 
the sword-pierced heart, are gathered 
into one human lamp of ineffable Love? 
Or with what the angel choirs of 
Angelico, with the flames on their white 
foreheads waving brighter as they move, 
and the sparkles streaming from their 
purple wings like the glitter of many 
suns upon a sounding sea, listening in 
the pauses of alternate song for the pro- 
longing of the trumpet-biast, and the 
answering of psaltery and cymbal 
throughout the endless deep, and from 
all the star shores of heaven ! 


With which triumphant pran— 
whcse tumult-music rings back upon 
us through our dim northern pines,— 
we bid Mr. Ruskin heartily farewell. 

SHIRLEY. 
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17—. 


By tae Avruor or ‘Mze or Exrpanx.’ 


Cuarter I. 


‘A BONNY bride’s sune buskit ; 
eh, Nanny Swinton?’ 

‘But ye’re no es Miss Nelly ; 
na, na, ye canna fill the shoon 0’ yer 
leddy mother yer snod ; and ye may 
shake yer tails at the Assembly, but 
ye’re far ahint Lady Carnegie.’ 

‘An I've but to dance my set 
with young Berwickshire Home, I 
care not eng I bide at home 
after all.’ 

But Nelly Carnegie would have 
little liked that resource, though she 
now flung the powder out of her 
nut-brown hair, and tapped her 
little mirror with her fan. In a 
low, dark closet, up a steep stair, 
in a narrow, confined, dark-browed 
house in the Canongate, one of the 
belles of 17— made her toilette ; 
and her chamber woman, in 
her curch and her tartan screen, 
was old nurse and sole domestic 
of the high-headed, strong-minded, 
stately widow of a wild north 
country laird, whose son now 


ruled alone in the rugged family 


mansion among the grand, misty 
mountains of Lochaber. Nelly 
Carnegie was no beauty; not 
fair as a red-and-white rose, like 
Lady Eglinton, or any one of her 
six daughters; not dainty, like 
poor imprisoned Lady Lovat; she 
was more like desperate Lady 
Primrose, flying shrieking from her 
mad husband’s sword and pistols, 
or fierce Lady Grange, swearing 
her bootless revenge on the wily, 
treacherous, scared Lord of Session; 
she was wild, witty Nelly Carnegie, 
whom no precise, stern mother 
could tame, no hard life at her 
embroidery or her spinnet—long 
hours, plain fare, scanty ease, 
comfort, or luxury—could subdue. 
Gay, gallant Nelly Carnegie, brown 
as a gipsy, skin, eyes, and hair— 
the last a rich ruddy chesnut 
brown—with nothing to distinguish 
her figure but its diminutiveness 
and the nimbleness of the shapely 
hands and feet; while Lad a 
a lace lappets were higher by 
half a foot than many a manikin-on 
whom she looked down, and the 
back that never bent or leant for a 


second on rail or cushion, was 
straight as an arrow, as well as long. 
But Nelly, in her absurd, magnifi- 
cent brocade, and her hoop that 
made her small figure like a little 
russet cask, with her busk and her 
breast-knot and top-knot, was 
admired, as odd people will choose 
what is irregular, strange, and racy, 
in preference to what is onious, 
orderly, and insipid. 

N ely had a cavalier to walk by 
her sien and her link-boy, as her 
mother and she traversed the rough 
streets, and to hand her out at the 
old Assembly door, although she 
flung away his hand, and followed 
her mother alone within the dig- 
nified precincts, leaving a gloom and 
a storm on a lowering brow, un- 
shaded by the cocked hat, then 
carried under the wearer’s arm. 

The old Assembly Rooms where 
potent Jacky Murray presided, 
where urbane Duncan Forbes won 
hearts, where a gentle laird wooed 
in sweet numbers and in vain the 
Annie Laurie whose 


brow was like the snaw drift, 
Her throat was like the swan. 


Much has gone in company with 
its wigs and ruffles, its patches and 
snuff ; the grace may remain, and 
the refinement be thorough where it 
was superficial, but the courtliness 
of conscious superiority, the pictu- 
resque contrarieties and broken 
natural land that lay below the 
heaths and craters, exist but as the 
black gloom and red glare of the 
past. 

There the grave, responsible 
Lord of Session, sober in mien as 
Scotchmen are wont to be, at mid- 
night roaring over his claret in the 
mad orgies of the Hell-fire Club; 
here the pawky, penetrating lawyer, 
shrewd both from calling and cha- 
racter, playing the reckless game of 
a correspondence with the stage 
Court of St. Germains; yonder 
mettle beauty sailing along on her 
high-heeled shoes to finish the 
night’s triumph at an oyster meee 
in a den behind the Sukenbooths. 
Again, an imperial dowager, who 
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still spun her own linen and struck 
her serving-man with her ivo 
cane. ‘Truly the old Edinburg 
Assembly Rooms had their secrets, 
and contained more exciting ele- 
ments under their formal French 
polish than the repose that among 
moderns 


Stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 


The stated balls at the Assembly 
Rooms were eras in Nelly Car- 
negie’s life, yet she met always the 
same company ; every face and name 
she knew, and what was worse, danced 
nightly with the same partner. The 
select society was constituted at the 
commencement of the season, and 
when once the individual fan was 
drawn from the cocked hat of fate, 
there was no respite, no room for 
change. Young Homeof Staneholme 
had knowledge of the filigree circle 
through which Nelly was wont to 
, insert her restless fingers, and Lady 

Carnegie furthered his advances ; 30 
although Nelly hated him as she did 
the gloomy Nor-loch, she received 
his escort to and from the Assembly 
Rooms, and walked with him her 
single minuette as inevitably as she 
lilted Allan Ramsay’s songs, or 
scalded her mouth with her morn- 


ing’s porridge. 

Nelly's suitor was not ill to look 
upon as far as flesh and blood went ; 
he was a well made, robust fellow, 
whose laced coat and deep vest 
showed the comely, vigorous pro- 
portions of youth; the face was 
manly too, in spite of its beardless 
one-and-twenty, but the broad eye- 
brows sunk, either in study or 
sullenness, and the jaw was hard 
and fixed, 

Yet to see how Nelly strained 
her bonds, how she gecked and 
flouted and looked above him, and 
curtsied past him, and dropped his 
hand as if it were live coal, while 
the heavy brow grew darker, until 
it showed like a thunder-storm over 
the burning red of the passion- 
flushed cheek. 

‘Take tent, Nelly,’ whispered a 
sensible companion, sensible, cau- 
tious, and canny, whose flaxen hair 
over its roll had the dead greyness 
of age, though the face below was 
round and dimpled; ‘ young Stane- 
holme drew his sword last night on 
the President’s son because he 
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speered if he had skill to tame a 
gosshawk.’ 

‘ Tak tent yerself, Janet Erskine,’ 
Nelly responded, wrathfully ; ‘think 
twice, or you wed auld Auchter- 
shiel.’ 

Janet shrank, and her light blue 
eye blinked uneasily, but no addi- 
tional colour came into her cheek, 
nor did her voice shake, though it 
fell. ‘It must be, Nelly; I darena 
deny my father, and mony mair 
drink forby Auchtershiel ; and if he 
cursed his last wife out and in, and 
drove her son across the sea, they 
were thrawn and cankered, and he 
was their head. I'll speak him fair, 
and his green haughs are a braw 
jointure. But Nelly, do ye believe 
that the auld Laird, the auld ane 
before Auchtershiel himself, he that 
shot the Covenanter as he hung by 
the saugh over the Spinkie-water, 
and blasphemed when he prayed, 
walks at night on the burn bank?’ 

‘I dinna ken; if I did not feara 
living, sorry I would dare a dead 
ane,’ Nelly protested, with a shade 
of scorn in her levity; ‘and ye can 
bide in the house on the soft 
summer nights: the Lady of Auch- 
tershiel need not daunder by the 
burn side; she can be counten her 
house purse in the still room ; but if 
I were she, I would rather beg my 
bread.’ 

‘ Whisht, for shame, Nelly Car- 
negie,’ was returned with a shrillness 
in the measured tones; ‘ you would 
not, and ye'll learn yer own task, 
and say yes tosour, dour Staneholme.’ 

‘I never will; I'll let myself be 
starved to death, I'll throttle myself 
with my own hands first,’ eried 
Nelly Carnegie, fire flashing in her 
large eyes and on her dark cheeks ; 
and looking up in her defiance she 
mettheglow forglowof Staneholme’s 
stare. Timeserving Janet Erskine 
moved off in unconcealed trepidation, 
and Nelly stood her ground alone, 
stamping her foot upon the boards, 
and struggling in vain against the 
cruel influence she could not control 
and would not bend to. 

‘ He need not gloom and look at 
me, the hearkner that could not 
hear good of himself,’ Nelly thought, 
with passionate vehemence ; but her 
sparkling eyes fell slowly, and her 
pone panting heart quailed with a 

ong throb. 
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Caarter II. 


The next time Nelly saw Adam 
Home was by the landing in 
the Canongate, in whose shelter 
lay the draw-well, wherein the 
proud, gently-born laird’s daugh- 
ter dipped every afternoon the 
Dutch porcelain jug which carried 
the fresh spring-water with which 
to infuse her mother’s cherished, 
tiny cup of tea. Young Home was 
passing, and he stepped aside, and 
offered to take the little vessel from 
her hand, and stoop and fill it, with 
a silent salutation and a glance that, 
retaining its wonted downward aim, 

et suddenly lightened as if it 
oved to rest upon the little girlish 
figure, in its homely tucked-up 
gown, with black mittens on the 
round arms, and a velvet band 
about the swelling throat, and a 
crimson hood drawn over the ches- 
nut hair, that turned back in a 
crisp wave from the bold, frank, 
innocent face—but she waved him 
off, and balancing her foot upon 
the edge-stone, saw herself reflected 
in the steel-like water. Then he 
begged with rare softness in a voice 
that was rough and gruff, unless 
ened with strong feeling— 
ill you suffer me, Nelly 
Carnegie. I would give my hand 
to pluck but a flower to serve 
ou?’ 

Had he tried that tone first, be- 
fore she was more than chilled by 
his sombre and imperious gravity, 
before her mother supported him 
unrelentingly, before the girl was 
galled and exasperated by persecu- 
tion, he might have attracted, fasci- 
nated, conquered —as it was, she 
jeered at him. 

‘Serve her! he could do her no 
better service than “mount and go.” 
A posy! it would be the stinging- 
nettle and dank dock if he gathered 
it.’ 

The revenge he took was rude 
enough, but it was not unheard of 
in those days: he caught her by 
the wrist, and under the shadow of 
the abutting gable he kissed the 
knitted brow and curling lips, but 
his grasp was so tight that it 
gave her in; and when she 
wrung herself from him, she shook 
her little hand with a rage that 
quivered through every nerve, and 
had more of hate than romping 


it dee 
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folly or momentary pique in its 
ion. 

‘Nelly Carnegie,’ said the lady, 
as she carefully pulled out the edge 
of a coil of yellow point lace, rest- 
ing on her inlaid foreign work- 
table, and contrasting with her 
black mode cloak and white skinny 
fingers, and looked with her keen, 
cold, grey eyes on the rebellious 
daughter standing before her, ‘I 
have word that Staneholme goes 
south in ten days.’ 

Nelly could have said ‘and wel- 
come,’ but she knew the conse- 
quences, and forbore. 

‘He's willing to take you with 
him, Nelly, and he shows his good 
blood when he holds that a Car- 
negie needs no tocher.’ 

Still Nelly did not answer, though 
she started so violently that her 
loosely-crossed hands fell apart ; and 
Nanny Swinton, about her house- 
wifery in the cupboard off the lady’s , 
eon hearing every word, trem- 

led at the pause. 

‘Your providing is not to buy,’ 
continued the mistress of the aris- 
tocratic household, whose atten- 
dance was so scanty, and their 
wants so ill supplied, that even in 
necessaries they were sometimes 
pinched; and who in her own 
person had looked upon death with 
the same unblenching front, and 
had disowned her only son because 
in what appeared to others a trifle 
he had opposed her law; ‘ we've 
but to bid the minister and them 
that are allied to us in the town, 
and Nanny will scour the posset 
dish, and bring out the big Indian 
bowl, and heap fresh rose-leaves in 
the sweet pots. You'll wear my 
mother’s white brocade that she 
first donned when she became a 
Leslie, sib to Rothes; no bit house- 
wife of a south country laird, but 
she was a noble woman, and you're 
but a heather lintie of a lass to 
come of a good kind; so God bless 
you, bairn; ye'll tak the blast of 
wind and gang.’ 

As if the benediction had loosened 
the arrested tongue, Nelly burst out 
—‘ Oh, mother, mother! no.’ 

Not a muscle of Lady Carnegie’s 
marked face relaxed ; her occupation 
went on without a check; she did 
not deign to show surprise or dis- 
eee although her voice rose in 
1arsh, ironical emphasis : 
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‘Nelly Carnegie, what’s your 
uP 


‘ Not that man, mother; not that 
fearsome man!’ pleaded Nelly, with 
streaming eyes and beseeching tones, 
her high spirit for the moment 
broken, her contempt gone, only her 
aversion and terror urging a hearing 
—‘ The lad that’s blate and dull till 
he’s braggit by his fellows, then 
starker than any carle, wild like 
a north-country cateran, the haill 
bench o’ judges would not stand to 
conter him.’ 

‘He'll need his stiff temper; I 
couldna’ thole a man but a mind of 
his own, my dear,’ ejaculated Lady 
Carnegie in unexpected, clear, cheery 
accents, as if her daughter’s ex- 
tremity was diversion to her. 

‘Oh, spare me, spare me, mother,’ 
Nelly began again. 

‘Hooly and fairly, Nelly Car- 
negie,’ interrupted the mother, still 
lightly and mockingly; ‘who are 

ou that ye should pick and choose P 
hat better man will speer your 
rice, or think ye that I’ve groats 
aid by to buy a puggy or a puss 
bawdrons for my maiden lady ?’ 

‘I'll work my fingers to the bone, 
mother; my brother Hugh will not 
see me want.’ 

‘Eat bite or sup of his victuals, 
mint a Carnegie’s working to me 
again, Nelly Carnegie, and never see 
my face more.’ 

Lady Carnegie had lapsed into 

im wrath, that burned a white 

eat on her wrinkled brow, and was 
doubly formidable because expressed 
by no hasty word or gesture. 

‘Leave my presence, and learn 
your duty bakes for before the turn 
of the moon Staneholme’s wife ye 
sall be.’ 

Do not think that Nelly Carnegie 
was thus beaten, although ie 
uttered no further remonstrance 
where there was stone; although 
she did not sob and beg and pray, 
beyond a few minutes, she opposed 
to the tyrannical mandate that dis- 
posed of her so summarily the dead 
weight of passive resistance. She 
would give no token of submission ; 
she would make no preparation; 
she would neither stir hand nor foot 
in the matter; she remained in 
ominous inaction. But a hundred 
years ago the head of a family was 
paramount, and household discipline 
wielded without mercy. Lady Car- 
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negie acted like a sovereign: she 
wasted no time on arguments, 
threats, or entreaties; she locked 
her wilful charge into her dark 
sleeping-closet, and fed her on bread 
and water until she should consent 
to her fate. And sometimes Nelly 
shook the door until its hinges 
cracked, and sometimes she flung 
back the bread, the prisoner’s fare, 
doled out to her; and then her 
mother came with her firm, slow 
step, and in her hard, haughty 
manner commanded her to cease, or 
she would tie her hand and foot, and 
pour meat and drink down her 
throat in spite of her, and so cowed 
her passion, as a strong, restrained, 
native force will quell an impulse, 
however wild. And then Nelly lay 
down on the rough boards, and 
stretched out her hands as if to push 
the world from her and die in her 
despair; but the young life was 
fresh and strong within her, and she 
panted for one breath of the breeze 
that blew round craggy Arthur's 
Seat, and one drink of St. Anthony’s 
Well, and another look, if it were 
the last, of the golden sunshine, no 
beams of which could penetrate her 
high, little window ; and she would 
fain again go up the busy street and 
watch the crowds of passengers, and 
listen to the bustling traflic, and 
greet lightly her friends and ac- 
quaintances. Silence and solitude, 
and the dim light soon eclipsed, 
and the close air that oppressed her, 
were things very foreign to her 
nature; and in the dark night, when 
her distempered imagination con- 
jured up horrible dreams, Nanny 
Swinton stole to her door, and 
bemoaned her bird, her lamb, and 
whispered hoarsely, ‘ Do her biddin’, 
Miss Nelly, she’s yer leddy mother ; 
neither man nor God will acquit 
you; your burden may be lichter 
than ye trow.’ And Nelly was 
weary, and had sinful, mad thoughts 
of living to punish her enemies more 
by the fulfilment of their desire 
than by the terrors of her early 
death ; and the next time her mother 
tapped on the panel with her 
undaunted, unwearied ‘ Ay or no, 
Nelly Carnegie; gin the bridal be 
not this week, I'll bid him tarry 
another, and gin he weary and ride 
awa’, I'll keep ye steekit here till 
I'm carried out a corp before ye, 
and I'll leave ye my curse to be coal 
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and candle, and sops and wine, for 
the lave o’ yer ill days.’ 
Nelly o— out a husky, wailing 


* Ay,’ and her probation was at an 
end. 


Cuarter III. 


There was brief space now for 
Nelly’s buying lins and pinners 
and sacques and mantles, and all a 
young matron’s bravery, or for deco- 
rating a guest chamber for the cere- 
mony; but Lady Carnegie was not 
to be balked for trifles, and Nann 
Swinton stitched night and day, wi 
the salt tears from aged eyes, rarely 
wet, moistening her thread; and 
Nelly did not swerve from her com- 
pact, acting mechanically with the 
others, as she was told. With a 
strange pallor on the olive of her 
cheek, and swollen, burning lids 
drooping over sunk violet lines, and 
cold, trembling hands, she bore 
Staneholme’s stated presence in 
these long, cold March afternoons. 
He never addressed her particularly, 
although he took many a long, sore 
look. Few and formal were the 
lover's devoirs expected or permitted 
then. 

The evening was raw and rainy ; 
elderly gentlemen would have 
needed ‘their lass with a lantern’ 
—— them from their —— 

e old city guard sputtered their 
Gaelic, onkehnaged - and down 
for warmth; the chairmen drank 
their last fee to keep out the cold, 
and in and out the low doorways 
moved middle-aged women in curch 
and short gown, and bare feet, who, 
when snooded maidens, had gazed 
on the white cockade, and the march 
of Prince Charlie Stewart and his 
Highlandmen. Down the narrow 
way, in the drizzly dusk, ran aslight 
figure, muffled entirely in one of 
those screens that shrouded the luck- 
less visitors of the Italian doctor— 
the bewildered horror-struck gazers 
into his misty mirror. Fleet of foot 
was the runner, but her very speed 
was her defeat; she held her course 
blindly, for twice she came in con- 
tact with intervening obstacles— 
water-stoups on a threshold, gay 
ribands fluttering from a booth. 
Flying from worse than death, with 
dim projects of begging her way to 
the Kosth, to the brother she had 
parted from a child; ghastly sug- 
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gestions, like lightning flashes, of 
seizing a knife from the first 
butcher’s block and ending her 
misery. She had never heard the 
fate of the young Roman girl look- 


ing into her father’s ruthless eyes, 
but she knew 
Bonny Bawbie Livingstone 
Playin’ at her ba’, 


She’s met wi’ Lord Linlyon 
Who's stown her awa’. 


And she could have lifted up her 
hands to high Heaven, and shrieked 
out the malison— 


Now woe to you Linlyon, 
An ill death may ye dee. 


Hasty steps treading fast upon her 
track—she distinguished them with 
morbid acuteness through the speed 
of her own flight. Mingled steps, a 
feeble, hurrying foot-fall, ot an 
iron tread ; she threaded a group of 
bystanders, and, weak, helpless girl, 
pe to dive into a mirk close. 

ot this black opening, Nelly Car- 
negie, it is doomed to bear for gene- 
rations a foul stain—the seene of a 
mystery no Scottish law-court could 
clear—the Begbie murder. But it 
was no seafarmg man, with Cain’s 
red right hand, that rushed after 
trembling, fainting Nelly Carnegie ; 
it was the tender arms where she 
had Jain as an infant that first 
clutched her dress, it was a kindly 
tongue that faltered its faithful, dis- 
tressed petition— 

‘Come back, come back, Miss 
Nelly, afore the Leddy finds out; 
ye hae nae refuge, an’ yer traced 
already by mair than me.’ 

Strong hands were upon her, 
holding her like a fluttering moth, 
or a wild panting leveret, or a lap- 
wing beating its wings; doing her 
no violence—as who would brush 
off the down, or tear the soft fur, or 
break the ruffled feathers ? — but 
against which she struggled so 
frantically that poor old Nanny 


interposed— 

‘Na. sir; let her be; she'll gae 
hame wi’ me, her ain born serving- 
woman. And oh, Staneholme, be 
not hard, it’s her last nicht.’ 

That was Nelly Carnegie’s mar- 
riage eve. 

On the morrow the marriage was 
celebrated. The bridegroom might 
pass in his manly prime and his 
scarlet coat, although a dowf gal- 
lant; but who all have thought 
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that Nelly Carnegie in the white 
brocade that was her grandmother's 
the day that made her sib to Rothes 
—Nelly Carnegie who flouted at love 
and lovers, and sported a free, light, 
brave heart, would have made so 
dowie a bride? But the compan 
consisted only of Lady Carnegie’s 
starched cousins, with their hus- 
bands and their daughters, who 
et hoped to out-rival Nelly with 
er gloomy Lauderdale Laird. 

The hurried ceremony excused 
the customary festivities; and the 
family party could keep counsel, 
and preserve a discreet blindness 
when the ring dropped from the 
bride’s fingers, and the wine stood 
untasted before her, while Lady 
Carnegie did the honours as if 
lonely age and narrow circumstances 
did not exist. 


a 


Cuapter IV. 


The March sun shone clear and 
cold on grey Staneholme, standin 
on the verge of a wide moor, wit 
the troubled German Ocean for a 
background, and the piping east 
wind rattling each casement. There 
was haste and hurry in Staneholme, 
from the Laird’s mother down 
through her buxom merry daugh- 
ters, to the bare-headed servant- 
lasses, and the substitutes for groom 
and laequey, in coarse home-spun 
and honest broad blue bonnets. 
There was bustle in the little dining- 
room, with its high windows which 
the sea-foam sometimes dimmed— 
with its spindle-legged chairs and 
smoked pictures; blythe work in 
the cheerful hall, in whose broad 
chimney great sea-coal fires blazed— 
at whose humming wheels the young 
Mays of Staneholme, as well as its 
dependents, still took their morning 
turn; willing toil in the sleeping- 
rooms, with their black cabinets and 
heavy worsted curtains ; a thronged 
mélée in the court formed by the 
outhouses, over whose walls the 
small-leaved ivy of the coast clus- 
tered untreasured. Staneholme’s 
favourite horse was rubbing down; 
Stanecholme’s dogs were airing in 
couples; even the tenantry of the 
never-failing pigeon-house at the 


corner of the old garden were in 
turmoil, for half a score of their 
number had been transferred to the 
kitchen, this morning, to fill the 
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goodly pasties which were to antici- 
pate the blackberry tarts and sweet 
puddings, freezing in rich cream. 

ut the sun had sunk behind the 
moor, where the broom was only 
budding, and the last sea-mew had 
flown to its seaur, and the smoulder- 
dering whins had leaped up into the 
first yellow flame of the bonfires 
that were to light the darkness and 
commemorate the day far and near, 
and the more shifting, fantastie, 
brilliant banners of the aurora 
borealis shot across the frosty sky, 
as when Derwentwater laid his head 
on the block—before the first faint 
shout announced that Staneholme 
and his lady had come home. With 
his wife behind him on his bay, 
with pistols at his saddle-bow, and 
‘ Jock’ on ‘the long-tailed yad’ at 
his back, with tenant retainers and 
veteran domestics pressing round, 
and ringing shouts and homely 
huzzas and good wishes filling the 
air, heavy with the smoke of good 
cheer, Staneholme rode in, and lift- 
ing down an unresisting burden, 
took in his a damp, passive hand, 
and throwing over his shoulder 
brief, broken thanks, hurried after 
the flitting lights, up the flight of 
stairs, through the rambling, crooked 
passages, into the hall. 

Stancholme was always a man of 
few words. Staneholme was taken 
up, as should be, with the little 
lady, whose habit trailed behind 
her, and who never raised her 
modest eyes. ‘Well a day, the 
Laird’s bargain was of sma’ book,’ 
but ‘ Hurrah’ for the fat brose and 
lumps of corned beef, and the ale 
and the whisky, with which they 
were to be regaled. 

In the hall stood Joan and Madge 
and Mysie, panting to see their 

nd Edinburgh sister, only hin- 
ered from running down into the 
ard by the deposed mistress of 
taneholme, whose hair was as 
white as snow, who wore no mode 
mantle nor furbelows nor laces, like 
proud Lady Carnegie, but a warm 
plaiden gown and a close mob 
cap, with huge keys and huswife 
balancing each other at each pocket- 
hole, and whose cracked voice was 
very sweet as she reiterated ‘ Bide 
till he bring her here, my bairns,’ 
and her kindly smile motherly to 
the whole world. But think you 
poor vanquished Nelly Carnegie’s 
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trampled-upon heart leapt up to 
meet these Homes—that her eyes 
lanced cordially at Joan and 
Mad e and Mysie—that her cheek 
was bent gratefully to receive old 
Lady Staneholme’s caress? No, no ; 
When she reached Linlyon yett, 
And lichted on the green, 
And ilka ane spak Earse to her, 
Sae fast the tears ran down. 
Nelly was too wretched to cry, but 
she stood there like a marble statue, 
with no more feeling or show of 
feeling. Was this colourless, motion- 
less young girl, in her dusty, dis- 
arranged habit, the feather of her 
hat ruffled by the wind, the gay 
Edinburgh beauty who had won 
Staneholme? What glamour of 
erverse fashion had she cast into 
is eyes ! 

‘ Wae’s me, would dule never end 
in this weary warld? Adam lad, 
Adam, what doom have you dragged 
down on yoursel’ ?’ 

While the thoughtless, self- 
absorbed girls drew back in dis- 
appointment, Lady Staneholme met 
her son’s proud eyes, and stepping 
past him, fot her hand press lightly 
for a second on his shoulder as she 
took in hers Nelly’s lifeless fingers, 


and said er ‘You are cold 


and weary, my dear, and supper is 
served, and we'll no bide making 
compliments, but you’re weleome 
hame to your ain gudeman’s house 
and folk; and so Tl lead you to 
your chamber in Staneholme, and 
then to the table-head, your future 
place.’ And on the way she ex- 
plained with noble humility that 
she did not wait for a rejoinder, 
because she had been deaf ever since 
Staneholme rode post haste from 
Edinburgh from the last sitting of 
the Parliament; and since she was 
growing old, although it was plea- 
sant to serve the bairns, yet she 
would be glad to relinquish her 
cares, and retire to the chimney 
corner to her wheel and her book ; 
and she blessed the Lord she had 
lived to see the young mistress of 
Staneholme who would guide the 
household when she was at her rest. 
Nelly heard not, did not care to 
recognise that the Lady of Stane- 
holme—locks, words, and actions— 
was beautiful with the rare beauty 
of a meek, quiet, loving spirit that 
in those troublous days had budded 
and bloomed and been mellowed 
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by time and trial; and that had she, 

elly Carnegie, chosen, she whose 
own mother’s heart had never 
melted towards her, might have 
nestled in that bosom as in an ark 
of peace. 

When Lady Staneholme con- 
ducted Nelly down the wide stair- 
case into the chill dining-room, to 
the chair opposite the claret-jug of 
the master of the house, Nelly drew 
back with sullen determination. 

‘Na, but, my bairn, I’m blithe 
for you to fill my place; Stane- 
holme’s mither may well make room 
for Staneholme’s wife,’ urged the 


lady, gently. 

But Nelly remained childishly 
rooted in her refusal to preside at 
his board, unless compelled ; and her 
brow, knit at the remembrance of 
her fall, was yet set to meet the 
further encounter. Joan and Madge 
and Mysie, with their blooming 
cheeks, and their kissing-strings, 
new for the occasion, stared as if 
their strange sister was but half 
endowed with mother-wit; and 
Lady Staneholme hesitated until 
Adam Home’s short, emphatic ‘As 
she pleases, mother,’ while the flush 
flew to his forehead, and his firm 
lip shook, decided the’ question. 

This was Adam Home’s resolu- 
tion, never to control the wife he 
had forced into his arms, beyond the 
cold, daily intercourse which men 
will interchange with a deadly foe 
as well as with a trusty frere, never 
to approach her side, not once to 
attempt to assuage her malice or to 
court her frozen lips into a smile. 
This was his purpose, and he abade 
by it: he farmed his land, he hunted, 
and speared salmon, was rocked in 
his fishing-boat as far as St. Abbs, 
read political pamphlets, and sat late 
over his wine, and sometimes abetted 
the bold smuggling at his door, 
much like his contemporaries ; but, 
while no pursuit which he followed 
with fitful excess seemed to satisfy 
him as it did others, he never sought 
to supplement it with courting his 
alien wife. 

Lady Staneholme would fain have 
enamoured her town-bred daughter- 
in-law with the duties of country 
life, and cheered the strange joy- 
lessness of her honeymoon; but 
failing in the attempt, with a covert 
sigh, half of pain, half of pleasure, 
she resumed the old oversight of 
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larder and dairy, which was then 
the delight of many an unsophis- 
ticated laird’s helpmate, and which, 
tothecontented Lady of Staneholme, 
had quite made up for the partial 
deprivation of social intercourse to 
which her infirmity had subjected 
her. Joan, Madge, and Mysie, 
wearied of haughty Nelly after 
they had grown accustomed to the 
grand attire she never wore, and 
denied that they had ever been 
dazzled with it, and ceased to believe 
that she had danced minuettes in 
the Assembly Rooms before Miss 
Jacky Murray. They had their 
own company and their own stories 
into which they had no temptation 
to drag an interloper. 

Nelly, in her desolation standing 
apart in the centre of the wholesome, 
happy union of the family circle, 
grew to have her peculiar habits 
and occupations, her self-contained 
life into which none of the others 
could penetrate. 


CHapTer V. 


The sea-pink and the rock saxi- 
frage were making the rugged rocks 
gay, the blue-bell was nodding on the 
moor, and Nelly had not died, as she 
had foolishly fancied she should; she 
had learned to wander out along the 
shore or over the trackless moor for 
hours and hours, and return foot- 
sore and exhausted; she who had 
been accustomed only to the High- 
street of Edinburgh, its tall houses 
with their occasional armorial bear- 
ings, its convenient huckster shops, 
their irregular line intersected by 
the straight closes, its traffic and 
gossip; or to the forsaken royal 
palace, the cowslips of the King’s 

ark, which Jeannie Deans might 

ave pulled, the guardian lion of 
Arthur’s Seat on a sunny May 
morning, with the glittering Forth 
and distant Leith—its little forest 
of masts at its feet; or farther still, 
green Inchkeith, and blue, misty 
Berwick-Law, could now watch the 
red sunset burnishing miles on miles 
of waving heather, and the full moon 
hanging above the restless tide; 
listen to the surf in the storm, and 
the — in the calm, to the cry of 
the gull and the wh-r-r of the moor 
cock; pull wild thyme, and pick 
up purple-tinted shells and per- 
forated stones ; and watch shyly her 
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hardy cottar servants cutting peats 
and tying up flax, catching snatches 
of their rade border lore of raid and 
foray under doughty Homes, who 
wore steel cap and Lecatstate for 
powdered wig and cambric cravat. 

The coast-line at Staneholme was 
high and bold, but in place of de- 
scending sheerly and precipitately 
to the yellow sands, it sloped ina 
green bank, broken by gulleys, where 
the long sea-grass grew in tangled 
tufts, interspersed with the yellow 
leaves of the fern, and in whose 
sheltered recesses Nelly Carnegie so 
often lingered, that she left them to 
future generations as ‘ Lady Stane- 
holme’s Walks.’ 

There she could see the London 
smacks and foreign luggers beat- 
ing up to ride at the pier of Leith. 
There she could sit for hours, half 
hidden, and protected from the sea 
blast, mechanicall ulling to 
pieces the dried, oe ened sea- 
weed blown up among the small, 
prickly blush roses: in her green 
quilted petticoat and spencer she 
might have been one of the good 
people’s changelings, only the hue 
of her cheek was more like that of 
a brownie of the wold; and, truly, 
to her remote world there was an 
impenetrable mystery about the 
young mistress of Staneholme, in 
ner estrangement and mournful- 
ness; some said that she had fa- 
voured another lover, Staneholme 
had slain in a duel or a night- 
brawl; some that the old Stane- 
holmes had sold themselves to the 
Devil, and a curse was on their 
remotest descendants ; was not the 
young laird fey at times, and 
would not the blithe sisters pass 
into careworn wives and matrons P 

There sat Nelly, looking at the 
sea, musing dreamily and drearily 
on Old Edinburgh, or pondering 
with sluggish curiosity over the 
Homes, and what, by casual looks 
and words, she could not help guess- 
ing of their history. The Lairds of 
Staneholme had wild moss-trooper 
blood in their veins, and they had 
vindicated it to the last generation 
by unsettled lives, reckless inter- 
meddling with public affairs, and 
inveterate feuds with their brother 
lairds. 


Adam Home’s was a hot heart, 
constant in its impetuosity, buried 
beneath an icy~- crust which he 
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strove to rve, but which hissed 
and crackled when outward motives 
failed, or opposition fanned the 
inner glow. ith the elements of 
a despot but half-tamed, yet like 
many another tyrant, where unchal- 
lenged master of his surroundings— 
Staneholme wielded his authority 
with fair result; tenant and servant, 
hanger-on and sprig of the central 
tree, bore regard as well as fear for 
the young laird—all save Stane- 
holme’s whilome love and wedded 
wife. 

Nelly did not wish to understand 
this repressed, ardent nature, al- 
though its developments sometimes 
forced themselves upon her. She 
had heard Staneholme hound on a 
refractory tyke till he shouted him- 
self hoarse, and yet turn aside 
before the badger was unearthed ; 
she had seen him climb the scaurs, 
and hang in mid-air dizzily over 
the black water, to secure the wild- 
fowl he had shot, and it was but 
- earrion ; and once, Joan and Madge, 
to whom he was wont to be indul- 
gent in a condescending, superior 
way, trembled before the stamp of 
his foot and kindling flash of his 
eye. Some affair abroad had dis- 
turbed him and he came into the 
hall, when his sisters’ voiees were 
raised giddily as they played off an 
idle, ill-thought-of jest on grave, 
cold Nelly; ‘Queans and fools,’ he 
termed them, and bade them ‘ end 
their steer’ so harshly, that the free, 
thoughtless girls did not think of 
pouting or crying, but shrank back 
in affright. Nelly Carnegie whom he 
had humbled to the dust was below 
his anger. 

When the autumn sun basked on 
the grey mansion of Staneholme, 
an auspicious event gladdened its 
chambers—Joan was matched with 
a gay, gallant young cousin from 
Teviotdale, at from the com- 
mencement of the short wooing to 
the indefatigable dance which the 
young bride led off herself right 
willingly, all was celebrated with 
smiles and blessings, and harvest- 
home fulness of joy and gratitude. 
But a dark shadow moved among 
the merrymakers: a young heart 
robbed of its rights, like an up- 
braiding ghost, regarding the simple, 
loving, trusting pair, comparing their 
consecrated vows with the mockery 
ofa rite intowhich it hadbeendriven. 
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The only change time brought to 
Nelly, was the ss of an un- 
acknowledged ook between her 
and good old Lady Staneholme. 
The obstacle to any interchange of 
ideas and positive confidence between 
them, was the inducement to the 
tacit companionship adopted by the 
sick, wayward heart, with its malady 
of wrong and grief. Influenced by 
an instinctive, inexplicable attrac- 
tion, Nelly’s uncertain footsteps fol- 
lowed Lady Staneholme, and kept 
pace with her soft tread, when she 
overlooked herspinners and knitters, 
and gave out her linen and spices, 
turned over her herbs, and visited 
her sick andaged. There they were 
seen—the smiling, deaf old lady, 
fair in her oie and her mute, 
dark, sad daughter whom in patient 
ignorance she folded in her mantle 
of universal charity. 


Cuaprer VI. 


Under a pale February sun Nelly 
was out on the sea-braes, where the 
sprays of the briar-roses were swept 
in circles, and streaming far and 
wide. Nelly lingered in the hollow, 
and strayed to the utmost limit of 
her path; returning, her eye fell on 
the folds of an object fluttering 
among the tedded grass. It was 
Staneholme’s plaid. This was the 
first time he had intruded upon 
her solitary refuge. When Nelly 
climbed the ascent, and saw the 
mansion house, with its encumbered 
court, she could distinguish the 
sharp sound of a horse’s hoof; its 
rider was already out of sight on the 
bridle-road. ichael Armstrong, 
the laird’s man, was mounting his 
own nag; Wat Pringle, the grieve, 
and other farm folk, stood looking 
after the vanished traveller; Liddel, 
the Tweedside retriever, paced 
discontentedly up and down; and 
old Lady Staneholme met her on 
the threshold, and as on the night | 
of her arrival at Staneholme, led 
her up the staircase and into her 
sleeping chamber. Nelly marked, 
with dim dread, the tear-stains on 
the pallid cheeks of placid age, and 
the trembling of the feeble hand 
that guided her. She had nothing 
to fear, but what was the news for 
which there was such solemn pre- 
paration P 

‘My puir bairn,’ Lady Stane- 
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holme began brokenly, ‘ I’ve had.an 
interview with my son, and I’ve 
learnt, late, some es in the 

ast; and I wonder not, but I maun 
any for I am a widow mother, 
Nelly, and my only son Adam, that 
did you wrong and showed you no 
pity, has got his orders to serve 
with the soldiers in the Low Coun- 
tries. He has not stayed to think ; 
he has left without one farewell: he 
is off and away, to wash out the sins 
of him and his in his young blood ; 
and I will never see his face more: 
but you are a free woman; and he 
bids you, as the last duty he will 
receive at your hand, read his words.’ 

Nelly’s hand closed tightly over 
its enclosure. ‘ Who says I told he 
did me wrang?’ she said, proudly, 
her dilated eyes lifted up to the 
deprecating ones that did not avoid 
her gaze. 

‘ Na, na, ye never stoopit to blame 
him. Weary fa’ him, Nelly Car- 
negie,’ ejaculated honest Lady Stane- 
holme, ‘ although he is my ain, that 
made you his, sair, sair against your 
woman’s wil]; and so binged up 


blacker guilt at his doorstane, as if 
the lightest heritage o’ sin were na’ 
hard to stepower. But, God forgive 


me! It’s Staneholme risen up to 
enter afresh upon his straits, and 
mer. He send him pardon and peace 
in his ain time.’ 

‘ Nelly’ (Staneholme’s letter said), 
‘for my Nelly you'll never be, 
though the law has given me body 
and estate, what garred me love you 
like life or death? I’ve seen bonnier, 
and you're not good like my mother, 
or you would have forgiven me lon 
syne. Why did you laugh, an 
mock, and scorn me, when I first 
made up to you among your fine 
Edinburgh folks? Had you turned 
your shoulder upon me with still 
stedfastness, I might have been 
driven to the wall—I would have 
believed you. When you said 
that you would lie in the grave 
sooner than in my arms, you roused 
the evil temper within me; and 
though I had mounted the Grass- 
market, I swore I would make you 
my wife. What call or title had 
a young lass, to thwart your 
ady mother and the Laird of Stane- 
holme? And when I had gone thus 
far—oh! Nelly, piiy me—there was 
no room to repent or turn back; I 
dared not leave you to dree your 
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mother’s wrath, alane: less risk in 
your wild heart beating itself to 
death against the other, that would 
have gladly shed its last drop for 
its captive’s sake. But Heaven 
punished me. I found, Nelly, that 
the hand that had dealt the blow 
could not heal it. How could I 
approach you with soft words, that 
had good right to shed tears of blood 
for my deeds? So, as I cannot put 
my hand in my breast and die like 
my father, I'll quit my moors and 
haughs and my country; I'll cross 
the sea and bear the musquetoon, 
and never return; in part to atone, 
for you sall have the choice to rule 
with my mother in the routh and 
goodwill of Staneholme, and among 
the heather braes, or take the fee 
for the dowager lands of Eweford, 
and dwell in state in the centre of 
the stone, and lime, and reck, and 
lords and ladies of Edinburgh; in 
art because I can hold out no 
onger, nor bide another day in 
Tantalus, which is the book name 
for an ill place of fruitless longing 
and blighted hope. I'll no be near 
you in your danger, because when 
other wives ery for the strong, 
grieved faces of their gudemen, you 
will ban the day your een first fell 
upon me. Nelly Carnegie, why 
did my love bring no return; no 
ae sweet kiss; never yet a kind 
blink of your brown een, that looked 
at me ance in gay defiance, and now 
heavily and darkly, till they close 
on this world?’ 

Something more Staneholme 
raved of this undeserved, unwon 
love, whose possession had’ become 
an exaggerated good which he had 
continued to crave, without word or 
sign, with a boy’s frenzy and a 
man’s stanchness. WNelly’s power 
of will was over; she sat with the 
paper in her hand as if she had 
ceased to comprehend its contents 
—as if its release from bondage 
came too late. 

‘Dinna ye ken, Nelly woman, 
his presence will vex you no longer ; 
youre at liberty to go your own 
gate, and be as you have been— 
that was his propine,’ whispered 
Lady Staneholme, in sorrowful per- 

lexity, but without rousing Nelly. 
rom her stupor; and thus they. 
lifted her on her bed, and watched 
her until her trial took hold of her. 
No stand did Nelly make against 
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ain and anguish ; she was sinking 
Fast into that dreamless sleep where 
the weary are at rest, when Lady 
Staneholme stood by her bed and 
laid an heir by her side, bidding 
her rejoice in tones that fell off into 
a faint, quavering sob of tenderness 
and woe; but Nelly’s crushed, 
stunned heart had still some hidden 
spring among its withered verdure, 
and her Benoni called her back from 
the land of forgetfulness. 


Cuapter VII. 


Nelly recovered, at first slowly 
but cheeringly, latterly with a doubt 
and apprehension creeping over her 
brightening prospect—until, all too 
certainly and hopelessly, her noon, 
that had been disturbed with thun- 
der-claps and dashing rain, was 
shrouded in grey twilight. 

Nelly would live, but, attacked 
by a relentless malady, her limbs 
would never more obey her active 
spirit; the little feet that had slid 
in courtly measure, and twinkled in 
blithe strathspeys, and wandered 
restlessly over moor and brae, were 
stretched out in leaden helplessness. 
When she was young, she ‘had 
girded herself and gone whither she 
would ;’ but now, ere she was old, 
while there was not one silver thread 
in those chesnut locks, ‘another 
would gird her and carry her whither 
she would not.’ And oh! to think 
how the young mother’s heart was 
ready to bud and bloom anew, but 
doomed, until the angel of death 
freed it from its tabernacle of clay, 
to drag ont a protracted existence, 
linked to the corpse-like frame of 
threescore and ten. 

Nelly never spoke of her affliction 
—never parted from her baby. Tra- 
velling with difficulty, she removed 
to Edinburgh, to the aspiring tene- 
ment in the busy Canongate, which 
she had quitted in her distraction. 
Lady Carnegie, in her rustling silk 
and with her clicking ivory shuttle, 
received her into her little house- 
hold, but not caring to conceal that 
she did so on account of the aliment 
Staneholme had secured to his for- 
saken wife and heir, and not en- 
during the occasional sight of her 
daughter's infirmities without be- 
shrewing them as a reflection ori 
her own dignity, sneering and scoff- 
ing at them, until Nanny. Swinton 
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be to fear that the judgment of 
God 1 might strike her aane vene- 
rable grandame without one weak- 
ness of bodily decay or human 
affection. 

And did Nelly fret and moan over 
the invalid condition for which there 
was neither palliation nor remedy P 
No, a blessing upon her at last, she 
began to witness a good testimony to 
the original mettle and bravery of her 
nature. She accepted the tangible 
evil direct from God’s hand, -sigh- 
ingly, submissively, with a noble 
meekness of resignation, to what 
she recognised as Heaven’s decree. 
She rose above her hapless lot, and 
the wreck that man’s injuries and 
injustice had wrought upon her— 
the buoyant, tenacious nature— 
the old Nelly Carnegie, though sub- 
dued and chastened, in a degree 
restored. 

‘Nanny! Nanny Swinton!’ called 
Nelly from hercouch, as she managed 
to hold up, almost exultingly, the 
big crowing baby, in its quaintest 
of mantles and caps, Staneholme’s 
son’s a braw bairn, well worthy 
Lady Carnegie’s coral and bells.’ 

**"Deed is he,’ Nanny assented. 
‘ He'll grow up a stately man like 
his grandsire ;’ and recurring natu- 
rally to forbidden memories, ‘ he'll 
be the marrow of Master Hugh. 
Ye dinna mind Maister Hugh, Lady 
Staneholme —the picture o’ auld 
Lady Carnegie. That I suld call 
her auld !’ 

Nelly’s brow contracted with 
something of its old indignation— 
soon up, soon down. ‘ There’s 
never a look of the Carnegies in my 
son; he has his father’s brow and 
lip and hair, and you're but a gowk, 
Senay Swinton!’ and Nelly lay 
back and closed her eyes, after a 
season opening them, to tell Nanny 
Swinton that ‘ she had been dream- 
ing of a strange, foreign city, full of 
pictures and carved woodwork, and 
of a high road traversing a rich 
plain shaded by apple and chesnut 
trees, and of something winding and 
glittering through the branches,’ 
leaving Nanny, who could not stand 
the sight of two magpies or of a 
cuckoo of a morning before she had 
broken her fast, sorely troubled to 
account for the vision. 

The gloaming of a night in June 
was on the Tussnents and the 
silent palace of the gallant, gentle 
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King Jamies; Lady Carnegie was 
ing some rout or drum; Nanny 
winton was shut in her kitchen, 
burnishing her superannuated trea- 
sures, and crooning to herself as 
she worked; Nelly, in her solitary, 
shadowy room, lay plaiting and 
pinching the cambric and muslin 
ear whose manufacture was her 
aily occupation, with her child’s 
clumsy cradle drawn within reach 
of her hand, when, through the dim 
light, she distinguished a man’s 
figure at the door. Nelly knew full 
well those lineaments, with their 
mingled fire and gloom, to the 
soldier’s feathered beaver in his 
hand. They did not exasperate her 
as they had once done; they ap- 
palled her with great shuddering ; 
and sinking back, Nelly gasped— 

‘Are you dead and gone, Stane- 
holme? Do you walk to seek my 
love that ye prigget for, that canna 

ladden you now? Gae back to the 
aes of the sea, or the bloody 
battle-field, and in the Lord’s name 
rest there.’ 

The figure stepped nearer; and 
Nelly, even in her blinding terror, 
distinguished that it was no sha- 
dowy apparition, but mortal like 
herself. The curdling blood rushed 
back to Nelly’s face, flooding the 
colourless cheek, and firing her with 
a new impulse. She snatched her 
child from its slumber, and clasped 
it to her breast with her thin, trans- 
parent hands. 

‘Have you come back to claim 
ae son, Adam Home? But you'll 

ave to tear him from me with your 
man’s strength, for he’s mine as 
well as yours; and he’s my last, my 
only jewel.’ 

And Nelly sat bolt upright, with 
her rosy burden contrasting with 
her young, faded face, and her large 
eyes beginning to flame like those 
of a wil 
of its young. 

‘Oh no, Nelly, no;’ groaned 
Staneholme, covering his face; ‘I 
heard of your distress, and I came 
but to speer of your welfare.’ And 
he made a motion to withdraw. 

But Nelly’s heart smote her, for the 
wrong her rash words had done him 
—a wayworn, conscience - smitten 
man—and she recalled him relent- 
ingly. 

‘Ye may have meant well. I 
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bear you no ill will: I am stricken 
myself. Take a look at your laddie, 
Adam Home, before ye gang.’ 

He advanced when she bade him, 
and received the child from her 
arms; but with such pause and 
hesitation that it might have seemed 
he thought more of his hands again 
meeting poor Nelly Carnegie’s, and 
of her breath fanning his cheek, 
than of the precious load she mag- 
nanimously intrusted to him. He 
did look at the infant in his awkward 
grasp, but it was with a stifled sigh 
of disappointment. 

‘ He may be a braw bairn, Nelly, 
I know not; but he has no look of 
yours.’ 

‘Na, he’s a Home every inch of 
him,my bonny boy,’ Nelly assented, 
eagerly. After a moment she turned 
her head, and added peevishly, ‘I’m 
a sick woman, and ye need not mind 
what I say; I’m no fit for company. 
Good day ; but mind, I’ve forgot 
and forgiven, and wish my bairn’s 
father well.’ 

‘Nanny Swinton,’ called Nelly to 
her faithful nurse, as she tossed on 
her bed, deep in the sober dimness 
of the summer night, ‘think you 
that Staneholme will be booted and 
—- with the sun, riding through 
the Loudons to Lauderdale ?’ 

‘It’s like, Lady Staneholme,’ an- 
swered Nanny, drowsily. ‘The keep 
o’ man and beast is es in the 
town, and he’ll be fain to look on 
his ain house, and greet the folk 
at home after these mony months 
beyond the seas. Preserve him and 
ilka a Scot from fell Popish 
notions rife yonder.’ 


‘A miserable comforter are you, 
Nanny Swinton,’ muttered her mis- 
tress, as she hushed her child, and 

ressed her fevered lips to each tiny 
eature. 


Cuapter VIII. 


But Staneholme came again in 
broad day, the next day—the next— 
and the next, with half excuses and 
vague talk of business, and Lady 
Carnegie did not interdict his visits, 
his weakness, and inconsistency, for 
they were seemly in the eyes of the 
world—whichshe honoured after her- 
self, although she washed her hands 
of further concerns of these fools. 

And Nelly talked to him with a 

uv 
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ve friendliness, like one restored 
rom madness or risen from an- 
other world. ‘Staneholme, you've 
never kissed the wean, and it’s an ill 
omen,’ she said, suddenly, watching 
him intently as he dandled the 
child, and, as if jealous of any omis- 
sion regarding it, appearing satisfied 
when he complied with her fancy. 

‘The curtain is drawn, and the 
shadow is on you; but is there a 
scar on your brow, Staneholme, and 
where did you get it ?” 

‘A clour from a French pistol :’ 
it was but skin deep—he was off his 
camp-bed in a few days. 

He stooped forward, as he spoke 
slightingly, and pushed back the 
hair that half obscured the faint 
blue seam. 

‘Whisht!’ said Nelly,reprovingly, 
‘dinnascorn sickness; that bitstroke 
might have cost Lady Staneholme 
her son and my bairn his father;’ 
and she bent towards him in her 
turn, and passed her fingers 
curiously and pityingly over the 
healed wound, ignorant how it 
burned and throbbed under her 
touch. ‘ When the bairn is grown, 


and can rin his lane, Staneholme,’ 
Nelly informed him in her new- 
found freedom of speech, ‘I will send 


him for a summer to Staneholme ; 
I'll be lonesome without him, but 
Michael Armstrong will teach him 
to ride, and he'll stand by Lady 
Staneholme’s knee.’ Staneholme 
expressed no gratitude for the offer, 
he was fastening the buckle of his 
beaver. The next time he came he 
twisted a rose in his hand, and 
Nelly felt that it must indeed be 
Reltane: she looked at the flower 
wistfully, and wondered ‘ would the 
breezes be shaking the bear and the 
briar roses on the sea-braes at 
Stancholme, or were the grapes of 
southern vines bonnier than they.’ 


He flung down the flower, and ~ 


strode to her side. 

‘Come hame, Nelly,’ he prayed 
passionately ; ‘ byganes may be by- 
ganes now. I've deserted the cam- 
paign, I’ve left its honours and its 
dangers—and I could have liked 
them well—to free men, and am 
here to take you hame.’ 

Nelly wasthunderstruck. ‘Hame!’ 
she said, at last, slowly, ‘ where you 
compelled me to travel, where I 
gloomed on you day and night, as I 
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vowed; I, who would notbe a charge 
and an oppression to the farthest- 
off cousins that bear your name. 
Are you demented ?’ 

‘And this is the end,’ groaned 
Staneholme, in bitterness; ‘1 dreamt 
that I would win at last. I did 
not love you for your health 
and strength, nor your youth and 
beauty. I declare to you, Nelly 
Carnegie, your face is fairer to me, 
carved deeper on my heart, lying 
lily white on your pillow there, 
than when it was fresh like that 
rose; and when others deserted 
you and left you forlorn, I thought 
I might try again, and who kent 
but the ill would be blotted out for 
the very sake of the strong love 
that wrought it.’ 

A dimness came across Nelly’s 
eyes, and a faintness over her 
choking heart; but she pressed 
her hands upon her breast and 
strove against it for the sake of her 
womanhood. 

‘And I dreamed,’ she answered 
slowly and tremulously, ‘that it but 
to be true, true love, however it had 
sinned, that neither slight nor hate, 
nor absence nor fell decay could 
uproot ; and that could tempt me to 
break my plighted word, and lay my 
infirmity on the man that bargained 
for me like gear, and that I swore— 
Heaven absolve me!—I would gar 
rue his success till his dein’ day. 
Adam Home, what are you seekin’ 
at =f hands ?” 

‘ Nae mair than you'll grant, Nelly 
Carnegie, pardon and peace, and my 
young gudewife, the desire o’ my 
eyes. I'll be feet to you, Nelly, as 
long’s I’m to the fore.’ 

‘Big tramping feet, Staneholme,’ 
said Nelly, tryingto jest,and pushing 
him back; ‘ dinna promise ower fair. 
Na, Adam Home, ye'll waukin the 
bairn !’ 

So Staneholme bought the grand 
new family coach of which the 
Homes had talked for the last 
generation; and Lady Carnegie 
eurtsied her supercilious adieus, and 
hoped her son and daughter would 
be better keepers at home for the 
future. And Nanny Swinton wore 
her new gown and cockernonie, and 
blessed her bairn and her bairn’s 
bairn, through tears that were now 
no more than a sunny shower, the 
silver mist of the past storm. 
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There was brooding heat on the 
moors and a g on the sea when 
Staneholme rode by his lady’s coach, 
within sight of home. 

‘ There will be no great gathering 
to-night, Staneholme ; no shots nor 
cheers ; no lunt in the blue sky; 
only doubt and amaze about an old 
man and wife: but there will be 
two happy hearts that were heavy as 
stane before. Well-a-day! to think 
I should be fain to return this way!’ 

Staneholme laughed, and retorted 
something perhaps neither quite 
modest nor wise; but the ready 
tongue that had learnt so speedily 
to pour itself out to his greedy ears 
did not now scold and contradict 
him, but sighed— 

‘ Ah, Adam Home, you do not have 
the best of it; it is sweet to be beat; 
I didna ken—I never guessed that.’ 

Gladly astounded were the re- 
tainers of Staneholme at their youn 
laird’s unannounced return, safe — 
sound, from the wars; but greater 
and more agreeable was theirfriendly 
surprise to find that his sick wife, 
who came back with him un- 
strengthened in body, reappeared 
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healed and hearty in spirit. Well 
might good old Lady Staneholme 
rejoice, and hush her bold grandson, 
for the change was not evanescent 
nor its effects uncertain. As Stane- 
holme drove out his ailing wife, or 
constructed a seat for her on the 
fresh moor, or looked at her stiteh- 
ing his frilled shirts as intently as 
the child’s falling collars, and talked 
to her of his duties and his sports, 
his wildness was controlled and 
dignified by the presence of a trust 
that, in proportion as he valued it 
above silver and gold, lands and 
life, he held loosely—that kept all 
others in mind, and at once humbled 
and ennobled him—and when he 
sat, how much the head and pro- 
tector of his deaf old mother, and 
his little frolicksome, fearless child, 
and his Nelly Carnegie, whose spirit 
had come again, but whose body re- 
mained but a sear relic of her bloom- 
ing youth, his fitful melancholy 
melted into the sober tenderness of 
a penitent, believing man, who dares 
not complain, who must praise God, 
and be thankful so long as life’s 
greatest boons are spared to him. 


THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


EVERAL circumstances have 

conspired during the past month 
to call an unwonted amount of at- 
tention to the relative position to- 
wards each other oceupied at the 
omg time by the Press and the 
Public Service. The most remark- 
able, perhaps, of these is the fact 
that, on the first night of the Session, 
the debate on the Address, in the 
Upper House, diverged from the 
ordinary topics of party-dispute to 
a discussion on the injury inflicted 
upon the Public Service, by that 
ready resort to the Press, which is 
one of the most noticeable social 
characteristics of the age. 

Not many weeks ago, General 
Ashburnham, who had served in the 
first Sikh war, was appointed to the 
command of the expeditionary foree 
which is now on its way to China. 
It is generally known that the com- 
mand was not a popular one. Al- 
though the muah of Lord Gough, 


who fifteen years ago, on the same 
theatre of action, inaugurated that 


career of success which has made 
him a peer and a pensioner, might 
have stimulated both the ambition 
and the cupidity of our military 
leaders, there was no competition 
for this command. If there had 
been, it would hardly have devolved 
on General Ashburnham; but it 
was offered to that officer, and he 
accepted the appointment, and left 
the country, not very precipitately, 
with the tacit acquiescence of the 
ublic, who if they knew little in 
Sis favour, except that he is a 
Queen’s aide-de-camp and a Com- 
anion of the Bath, knew nothing to 
his discredit; and upon the omne 
ignotum pro magnifico principle 
doubtless, believed that he was a 
gallant soldier and a skilful com- 
mander. But when the General 
had fairly started on his journey to 
Cathay, what was aptly described 
by a distinguished weekly cotem- 
porary as ‘ Cassandra’s First Howl,’ 
was setup by The Times newspaper, 
and the flood - gates ae thus 
uv 
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opened, a torrent of abuse was 
poured upon the devoted head of 
the absent general. It was dis- 
covered that he was neither a gallant 
soldier nor a skilful commander ; 
that instead of leading his men to 
battle on the banks of the Sutlej, he 
was hiding somewhere in a ditch 
(a somewhat similar charge, it may 
be remembered, was, more than fifty 
years ago, brought against the Duke 
of Wellington), and all this, with 
vast circumstantiality of detail, was 
roundly stated by newspaper cor- 
respondents, who took little pains to 
conceal their identity. Itis true that 
there was some bungling at first ; for 
it was declared that the unfortunate 
general had misbehaved at Chillian- 
wallah, which would have been a 
notable circumstance, as he was not 
there at all; but this stumble at 
the threshold having been got over, 
the accident was repaired by a state- 
ment of facts, which were at all 
events possible, by a junior officer of 
the army, using certain initials which 
may or may not have been his own, 
and alluding at the same time to cer- 
tain personal incidents sufficient to 
indicate his identity to all who might 
take the trouble to ascertain it. 
This statement was replied to, 
rather than contradicted, by Lord 
Panmure, the Secretary for War, 
who, in the House of Lords, on the 
7th of May, made some very perti- 
nent observations on the duty of 
officers obeying their superiors in 
battle, and told a story of an artil- 
lery officer in the Peninsula who had 
not obeyed the Duke of Wellington, 
and by his disobedience, though 
the result of a strong forward feel- 
ing, had disconcerted the general’s 
plans. The entire speech, indeed, 
of the War Minister was a reply to 
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an anonymous letter in The Times. 
General Ashburnham was vindi- 
cated; but the anonymous writer 
was declared to be unknown, and 
censured only by implication in a 
general remark. Lord Clanricarde, 
however, had previously insisted 
upon its being the duty of Govern- 
ment to defend its officers against 
such attacks from their subordi- 
nates,* and declared that the writer 
of the particular letter was well 
known. Lord Grey expressed him- 
self earnestly and emphatically on 
‘the extreme impropriety of junior 
officers discussing in the public 
prints the merits of those placed in 
command over them.’ 


IT cannot help believing (he added) 
that if this system is to continue—if 
subordinate officers are to be allowed, 
in the columns of a newspaper, to discuss 
the merits of those under whom they 
have served, and anonymously to bring 
charges against them, there will be an 
end of all real discipline in the army. 
I am certain that there is not one of 
your Lordships who does not feel that it 
is the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by the strongest means in their 
power (and especially by avoiding the 
giving of employment to any officer who 
has been guilty of conduct of this de- 
scription) to put an end to the gross 
impropriety of junior officers making 
comments in public upon their supe- 
riors. 


It is a notable fact, we say, that 
an anonymous letter in a public 
journal should form a leading topic 
of discussion in a debate on the 
Address. It was the wont for- 
merly of the Public Service to think 
the Ties a bore; but publicly 
and practically to treat anonymous 
comments as ‘unworthy of notice.’ 
But the Press has now become too 
strong for the Public Service ; and 


* “Tf these attacks,’ said Lord Clanricarde, ‘consisted merely of articles in 


newspapers, I should be the first to recognise that, looking to the free press of this 
country, it would be unwise for the Government to interfere, and impossible for 
Parliament to control it; but attacks have been made by officers in Her Majesty's 
service, who must be, or at least who might be, known to the military authorities 
and to the Government; and these attacks have been directed against the profes- 
sional character of the general to whom has been confided the conduct of the expe- 
dition to China. I must say I think we ought to have some explanation on this 
head. The letter has certainly drawn forth answers to it, but, in my 
opinion, officers ought not to be allowed to make these attacks upon generals in 
high command, which cannot possibly be for the good of the public service. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the regulations of the army to know how far 
they may be made available in this case, but the person who signs himself ‘‘ M. L.” 
describes himself as serving upon the staff of a particular brigadier on a particular 
occasion, and as having carried a message on this occasion to General Ashburnham, 
and I imagine therefore that his identity must be known. In fact, I am told that 
his name is known, though I preferred not to know it,’ 
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governments have learnt to appre- 
ciate both the value of its friend- 
ship and the danger of its enmity. 
The extreme unfairness of the 
remarks on General Ashburnham 
after his departure is no more to be 
doubted, than is the justice of the 
comments on the impropriety of 
junior officers anonymously attack- 
ing their superiors in the columns 
of a public paper. It is a busi- 
ness to which it is the duty of the 
Minister of War to turn his atten- 
tion. But Lord Panmure was in 
an unfortunate position, and com- 
pelled to speak guardedly and gene- 
rally. He had some time before, 
in his place in the House of Lords, 
declared that he could do nothing 
with respect to a book relating to 
the war in the Crimea, written b 

an officer of Lord Raglan’s staff, 
who was as well known as if he 
had printed his name on the title- 
page of the work. Although de- 
claredly the work of ‘A Staff 
Officer,’ the Minister of War, when 
appealed to, pronounced it an 
anonymous publication of which 
it was impossible to take official 
notice. The Staff Officer sub- 


pete avowed his identity in a 
public print; but still nothing was 


done. This was something pour 
encourager les autres; and Lord 
Panmure must have felt that 
having ignored the identity of the 
‘Staff Officer,’ it was necessary to 
do the same with respect to the 
assailant of General Ashburnham. 
On the following night the ques- 
tion was reopened by Lord Car- 
digan, who had complained in vain 
of the calumnies of the ‘ Staff 
Officer ;’ and a discussion arose, in 
the course of which Lord Hard- 
wicke said, that ‘the Government 
of the country in the old times 
used to be averse to officers who 
were fond of writing; and he 
thought if now the Government 
showed a disinclination to have any- 
thing to do with officers who were 
given to writing, they acted wisely, 
for it was not necessary that men 
of eminent military capacity should 
also be eminent as writers.’ 
_ Now this, if correctly reported, 
is assuredly little better than 
exploded prejudice and absurdity. 
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If a soldier has the faculty of 
writing and turns it to good 
account, he is manifestly the better, 
not the worse, for the accomplish- 
ment. If he abuses one of God’s 
best gifts to man, it is right that he 
should suffer—not for writing, but 
for writing improperly ; and there- 
fore, when the War Minister de- 
clares that he has ‘no hesitation in 
saying that, in cases where junior 
officers, either anonymously or other- 
wise, make attacks on the conduct 
of their superior officers,’ he will be 
‘most happy to give to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief all the assistance 
in his power in maintaining the 
discipline of the army by bringing 
those junior officers to account,’ 
we accept the promise as a move- 
ment in the right direction. But it 
is only right so long as it is acted 
upon in good faith, without favour 
and affection, without distinction of 
classes or of persons. If the War 
Minister means that he will co- 
operate with the Commander-in- 
Chief, to bring all junior officers 
who publicly comment on _ the 
conduct of their superiors before a 
proper military tribunal, he means 
to > no more than is right. But 
‘junior’ is a comparative adjective 
applicable to all conditions but 
the very highest. It does not 
merely signify young officers. And 
we are not sure that the impro- 
priety of such appeals to the Press 
is dependent simply on the question 
of rank. An equal amount of 
public inconvenience may arise, and 
there may be the same indecency in 
the sinks when the assailant is an 
older officer than the assailed. We 
can conceive, for example, nothing 
more indecent than the letter 
signed ‘William Napier, Lieute- 
nant-General,’ and, we presume, 
written by Lieutenant-General Sir 
William Napier, K.C.B., which 
appeared in The Times newspaper 
on the 11th of May. Surely, if any 
officer in the whole service at that 
time was entitled to the protection 
of Government, it was Sir James 
Outram, who was absent from Eng- 
land, commanding our armies and 
fighting our battles in Persia. We 
ean see no better reason why a 
lieutenant-general on the shelf* 


* Wedo not mean by this, on half-pay. Sir William Napier, as colonel of a 
regiment, is on full pay, and therefore immediately subject to military authority. 
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should attack in the public papers a 
lieutenant-general on active ser- 
vice, than why a captain or subal- 
tern should be suffered to assail a 
field-marshal with impunity. The 
higher the rank of the officer, the 
eater, in some respects, the offence. 
+ is amore pernicious example, and 
it is less defensible on the plea of 
ignorance and thoughtlessness. 
Indeed, if general officers resort 
thus freely to the public press, when 
they desire to asperse the characters 
or dispute the decisions of public 
funetionaries, what wonder is there 
that younger officers follow their 
example. Another general officer— 
General Beatson—having recently 
failed to obtain what he considers 
justice, through the ordinary military 
channels, has carried his case to the 
Press, and assailed the Judge Advo- 
cate-General in the columns of The 
Times. This was hardly a matter 
to escape notice. The Judge Advo- 
cate-General is one of Her Majesty's 
Ministers, and is likely to be pro- 
tected by his official colleagues, if 
any -protection is to be afforded 
under such circumstances. But 
General Beatson’s attack on Mr. 
Villiers is mild in comparison with 
Sir William Napier’s attack on Sir 
James Outram; and can the same 
eenas consistently protect 
illiers and abandon Outram ? 
*It would be well,’ observes a 
writer whose work we shall pre- 
sently notice in detail, ‘to know 
in which grade of the public service 
@ man may enjoy the advantages 
of lying with impunity, and rea 
rewards from his malignity ; aa 
in what rank or under what cireum- 
stances he forfeits the right to use 
his reason to protect himself.’ Per- 
haps the Napiers are considered out 
of the pale of ordinary procedure. 
Indeed the extraordinary disregard 
of all preconceived ideas of official 
propriety evinced in certain recent 
a of Admiral Sir Charles 
apier, is perhaps unexampled in 
the entire history of the ‘ Press and 
the Public Service,’ although closely 
—_ by General Sir Charles 
apier’s assault on Sir Frederick 
Adam. Both of these cases involved 
_ of subordination; but 
ey were not purely military or 
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naval questions. They involved 
also another question—namely, the 
extent to which publicservants may 
properly make use of official infor- 
mation obtained by virtue of their 
official positions, in books or news- 
papers, or other publications, with- 
out the consent of the Government 
whose servants they are. 
. A book,* the title of which we have 
adopted as that also of our present 
article, has recently been devoted, 
nominally at least, to an inquiry 
into this subject. It is obviously 
written by an employé in the Foreign 
or Diplomatic department, and 
seems to be intended to demonstrate 
that gentlemen holding official situa- 
tions under Government ought to 
be permitted to write and publish 
what they like, unquestioned and 
uncensured. It is a protest against 
some recent. proceedings of the 
Foreign Office, which, in the 
opinion of the writer, were of an 
inquisitorial and tyrannical cha- 
racter, but which are so vaguely 
and mysteriously hinted at, that it is 
impossible for the uninitiated reader 
to form any opinion upon the 
subject. The book is the work of 
a clever man, with a portentous 
array of words at his command. 
But in all our experience we 
never read anything so illogical 
and inconclusive. The ‘ Distin- 
uished Writer’ does not reason; 
+ declaims. He deals largely in 
flaunting platitudes and sonorous in- 
terrogations. He puts forth asser- 
tions which no one has ever ques- 
tioned, and questions which no one 
would ever think of refusing to 
answer in the way he desires. But 
he fails to connect his assertions and 
his questions with the point which 
he desires to establish. He does not 
lead the reader up to that point, but 
turns him away from it. His logic is 
after this fashion :—‘ The liberty of 
the press is a fine thing. God has 
given to every man the right of free 
thought. Shall public abuses go 
undisclosed ; shall public criminals 
go unpunished? Shall the highest 
wisdom be condemned to silence be- 
cause heads of departments are igno- 
rant or corrupt? Therefore, every 
man in the public service has an in- 


alienable right to say and to publish 
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what he likes.’ Such is the character 
and scope of the work. A faithful 
analysis, indeed, of the entire volume 
is given in these few sentences. 
But sometimes the ‘ Distinguished 
Writer's’ logic breaks down in the 
course of a single sentence. His 
conclusions are almost always in a 
state of hopeless enmity with his 
premises. Take, for example, such 
a sentence as this— 


If the right of anonymous writing is 
a legal right, it can by no means be 
properly challenged. 

Or this— 


If it were once admitted that an 
anonymous writer when questioned is 
obliged to avow himself, he may as well 
be obliged by law to put his name to 
his writings. 

The xon-sequitur in both cases is 
apparent. We need not waste many 
words to prove that all legal rights 
are not to be exercised without 
restrictions of time, place, and cir- 
cumstance. The right of walkin 

in the open air is a legal right, = 
yet it may properly be challenged 
if you walk across your neighbour's 
corn-fields or over his asparagus 
beds. The right of anonymous 
writing is a legal right, and yet it 
may properly be challenged if, by 
writing a certain thing under certain 
circumstances, you infringe any pre- 
existing obligations. The general 
right of anonymous writing is not 
challenged ; but the right of a par- 
ticular person to write a particular 
thing meeeutae circumstances 
is questioned. If a public servant 
either discloses the secrets of the 
State, or reviles his official superior 
in a public print, it is not the right 
of anonymous writing in the abstract 
that is questioned, but the right of 
committing breaches of confidence 
or acts of insubordination. So, with 
regard to the second of the two 
paragraphs, it need scarcely be said 
that because, under particular cir- 
cumstances, an anonymous writer 
is under an obligation to avow 
himself, he might as well be obliged 
to put his name generally to his 
writings. It does not follow that 
because a traveller is bound to 
produce his passport when called 
upon by certain official functionaries 
to do so, he might as well be obliged 
to inscribe his name on his hat. 
Nor is it incumbent upon him, 
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because he is obliged to say what 
his name is and where he is going, 
to answer when any one asks him 
on what terms he is with his wife. 
There is no general right to question, 
and no general obligation to answer. 
We shall speak more fully on these 
matters anon; our pres¢ht object is 
merely to illustrate the manner in 
which the ‘ Distinguished Writer’ 
discoursesofthe Press and the Public 
Service. These may be taken -as 
fair specimens of his mode of asser- 
tion ; his manner of interrogating 
his readers is equally striking. Here 
is a sample of it— 


Should we oblige a man fullof high and 
grave thoughts to trifle his leisure away ? 
Should we hold out to him a premium for 
indolence and a punishment for labour ? 
Shall an able man be condemned for his 
toil and his skill, an inefficient man 
berewarded for his idleness and inutility ? 
Shall it be held an official crime to be 
found guilty of a desire for improvement? 
Shall seeing clearly and acting wisely 
call down the severest verdict a minister 
can pronounce? Shall our public sger- 
vants be told it is their function to resist 
conviction themselves and to stultify 
others? Shall a man require to be par- 
doned for doing his duty to the nation? 
&e. &e. 


It would be quite as much to the 
point to continue this string of in- 
terrogatories with ‘Shall a man be 

ut in the pillory for saying grace 
Sehes meat? Shall a public ser- 
vant be sent to the Old Bailey for 
reading family prayers at bed-time? 
Shall a Christian gentleman be beg- 
gared and disgraced for taking the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper?’ 
We may allow the ‘ Distinguished 
Writer’ as many negatives as he asks, 
without in any way strengthening 
his case. But it will occur to every 
reader that a man may be full of 
high and grave thought, and do his 
duty to the nation without embar- 
rassing by improper revelations, or ~ 
bringing into disrepute by unbecom- 
ing abuse,the Government, to which 
every public servant owes loyalty 
and fidelity. We always thought 
that it was a part of our duty ‘to 
honour and obey the King and all 
that are put in authority over us,’ 
and never more so than when we 
voluntarily place ourselves under a 
particular authority for our own 
private ends. te 

It is as necessary to maintain 
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just subordination in the civil as in 
the military service of the Govern- 
ment. A man may do more harm 
by assailing in the public papers 
a high civil functionary, than by 
assailing, if he be asoldier, his com- 
manding officer. There is no servile 
obedience imposed upon him; though 
a public servant, he is still a free man 
and a Christian gentleman. In this 
we cordially concur with the ‘ Dis- 
tinguished Writer.’ He is in no 
sense bound to participate in, to con- 
nive at, or even to screen by his si- 
lence, acts of criminal mal-adminis- 
tration or malversation. One of the 
most distinguished servants of the 
Crown, when a servant of the Com- 
pany in India (there is no reason 
why we should not name Sir Charles 
Trevelyan), laid the basis of the high 
reputation which he now deservedly 
enjoys, by charging a high public 
functionary (his official chief) with 
corruption, and by proving the truth 
of his charges. He would hardly 


have achieved the same distinction by 
attacking his superior anonymously 
in the public journals. He had high 
courage and he had high principle ; 
he had been fortified by Charles 
Metcalfe’s great example; and he 


appeared, boldly and resolutely, in 
his own proper person, to denounce 
the delinquencies which he believed 
he could not regard in silence with- 
out a crime. The ‘ Distinguished 
Writer’ takes high ground. He 
talks of men full of grave and high 
thought doing their duty to the na- 
tion. Trevelyan, full oF grave and 
high thought, did his duty to the 
nation; but not by writing anony- 
mously in the public prints. 

If there be one department in 
which more than in every other it 
especially becomes a public servant 
to abstain from appealing anony- 
mously to the press with respect 
to matters which have come officially 
before him, it is the Foreign, or 
Diplomatic, department. Not only 
in this department of the State is 
reticence as regards facts peculiarly 
incumbent upon him; but here also 
is it especially a duty not to bring 
his official superiors into disrepute 
by reprobating them in the public 
journals. It is necessary, above all 
things, that the chief officers of the 
Foreign Department, whether at 
home or abroad, should be respected 
by foreign nations. But how are 
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they to preserve the respect of 
foreigners if their own countrymen 
publicly censure or ridicule them, 
and that, too, with a certain display 
of information which brings con- 
viction to the mind of the reader that 
the condemnatory paragraphs must 
have been written by some one inti- 
mately acquainted with the affairs of 
a particular mission, or perhaps of 
the Foreign Office itself? 

We believe that from treachery 
of this kind the employés of the 
Foreign Office are honourably free. 
It is their distinction to have proved, 
as a body, their worthiness to be en- 
trusted with the most important 
secrets of the State. They are 
especially the confidential servants 
of the Government, and they have 
shown themselves to be full of ‘high 
and grave thoughts’ of the respon- 
sibility they have undertaken, and 
the duty which has devolved upon 
them. e imagine that there are 
few among them who concur in the 
opinions of the ‘Distinguished 
Writer.’ That writer we believe 
to be moved by honest convictions. 
We do not doubt that he is a sincere 
as he is avery able man: but it ap- 
pears to us that he has considerably 
ena the question before 
him. Itlies ina very small compass. 
Thetopicisexpansiveand discursive ; 
it may cover a large space, and 
diverge into a variety of different 
paths—but the practical question is 
compressed and restricted, and 
amounts simply to this—are the 
relations between official men and 
the Government which employs 
them, confidential relations, or are 
they not; and, if they are con- 
fidential relations, is the official 
man privileged to violate these 
relations, as no other class of con- 
fidential employé can, without dis- 
honouring, aot therefore disquali- 
fying himself? Reduced thus to 
its elements, the question is so 
readily soluble that it scarcely 
appears a question at all. A lawyer 
who reveals the secrets of his client 
—a physician who does not respect 
the sacred character of the infor- 
mation he obtains in the homes 
which he visits—is repudiated by 
his professional brethren, and 
shunned by the world. Society is 
his employer, and society ceases to 
employ so dangerous a man. He 
pays, therefore, the penalty of his 
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dishonesty or his indiscretion, and 
is ruined by his unworthiness. 
In his case, he he lawyer or be he 
leech, each offence which he commits 
is an offence against an individual 
or an individual family. The official 
man, on the other hand, offends 
against the whole nation. In either 
case, the offence committed is the 
same. It consists in making use 
for his own purposes of what is not 
his own. at which is entrusted 
to him to be used only for the 
benefit of his employer, he uses for 
his own benefit. Has he any more 
right to make use of his employer's 
information than of his employer's 
money P 

It comes, then, to this—that no 
subordinate official man has any 
right to —_ to the press informa- 
tion obtained by virtue of his official 
position; and tor this reason, that 
such information is not his property, 
but the property of the Government. 
The responsible head of the depart- 
ment has alone the power to decree 
publicity. It is not for underlings 
to decide on so difficult and delicate 
a question. The rule which we have 
laid down applies to all kinds of in- 
formation, including the characters 
and conduct of public functionaries. 
No member of the public service 
can comment, through the press, on 
the official aptitude, integrity, or 
general public character of his asso- 
ciates in office, of any grade, without 
violating the rule. e can never 
be at a en when he takes the pen 
into his hand, to decide upon the 
propriety or the impropriety of what 

eis about to write. He has but to 
ask himself whether he would have 
possessed the information which he 
is about to use, if he had not held a 
certain position in the public service. 
If the answer be in the negative, he 
is bound to lay down the pen and 
to be silent. 

It may be said that the rule which 
we have laid down is too absolute, 
and that a strict adherence to it will 
deprive the public of much informa- 
tion which may be laid before it by 
public servants, with equal advan- 
tage to the Government and ta the 
community. A public servant nay 
confer essential benefits on his em- 
ployers by discreetly using the 
public press. But if the offence of 
appealing to the press resides in the 
act of using what is not his own, it 
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matters not whether the information 
made public be of a nature to benefit 
or to injure, to honour or to dis- 
honour, the eee In either 
case, it is equally not the propert 
of the aie oak TS this * 
may be answered, firstly, that there 
are degrees of culpability; there are 
venial errors and there are gross 
offences. A man in whose hands 
is deposited a sum of money, may 
spend that money in pursuit of some 
object of his own, or he may lay it 
out, as he believes, for the benefit 
of the employers from whom he has 
obtained it. In either case, if he 
has made an unauthorized use of 
what is not his own, he has done 
wrong, and must abide the result. 
But there is a vast difference be- 
tween appropriating money so con- 
fided to him to his own uses, and 
laying it out for the benefit of his 
employers. And there is a vast 
yk between making use of 
information officially obtained for 
the furtherance of one’s own ends 
at the expense of Government— 
whether the object in view be the 
acquisition of money or influence, 
or the gratification of personal ani- 
mosity—and using it for the pro- 
motion of the presumed advantage 
of Government. In one case there 
is a flagrant wrong; in the other 
a venial indiscretion. In one case, 
the offence is fitly visited with dis- 
missal from office; in the other, 
a few words of caution will in 
most instances meet all its require- 
ments. 

But there is another and more 
effectual answer to the allegation 
that a strict adherence to the rule 
of official reticence on the part of 
subordinate public servants would 
be injurious both to the Govern- 
ment and to the community. No 

ractical inconvenience can result 
rom it. We have written only of 
the unauthorized use of official in- 
formation: but every public ser- 
vant who is competent to make a 
salutary use of the press knows that 
he has no difficulty in obtainin 
authority to make use of offici 
information. When this authority 
—particular or general, positive or 
constructive—is given, the public 
servant does not make use of what 
is not his own, but of what, for the 
nonce, is his own. Practically, there 
is no denial of information to the 
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ublic—no interdict against free 
iscussion. In every department 
of the State there are public ser- 
vants who are also public writers. 
If every one drawing an official 
salary from the public treasury were 
suddenly to discontinue his contri- 
butions to the periodical literature 
of the day, there are few metro- 
' politan journals, from dailies to 
uarterlies, which would not be 
orn of half their strength. 

The advantages resulting from 
this connexion are so obvious that 
every statesman in high place per- 
mits, if he does not encourage it. 
Regarding the expediency of this 
connexion there is no question ; the 
question, as we have said, relates 
solely to the restricted or the unre- 
stricted use of the public press by 
official men. The ‘ Distinguished 
Writer’ contends loudly for the 
latter, and maintains that in such 
matters there is properly no official 
responsibility. The argument is in 


effect that a public servant has as 
much right to write an article for a 
newspaper or a review in his leisure 
hours, as to take a ride in the Park. 
Now, this is very good as an asser- 


tion, but as an argument it is worth 
nothing. A man may not take a 
ride after office hours without cer- 
tain restrictions. He may not, for 
example, charge right through the 
hall of Buckingham Palace. There 
are certain places in which he may 
not ride; and there are certain 
things which he may not write. 
The ‘Distinguished Writer’ is in- 
clined to deny this proposition. ‘If 
a writer in a periodical,’ he asks, 
‘has penned an article on Salad, 
shall he be answerable for an article 
on Patronage written by another 
person? Shall the liberty of the 
press thus become subject to re- 
strictions which would at once de- 
stroy and defeat all the best pur- 
ses for which it was established ?” 
ut here, again, his logic is at fault. 
The liberty of the Press is one 
thing, the liberty of the Public Ser- 
vice is another. It does not follow 
that, because a newspaper is free to 
— an article of a particular 
ind, an attaché of the Foreign 
Office is free to write it. He may 
write an article on ‘ Salad,’ or on 
the Currency, or Railway Legisla- 
tion, or Population Returns, or an 
other matter not connected with his 
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own official duties, without being 
responsible to any one; but he can 
not write about an unpublished 
treaty or about pending negotia- 
tions with a foreign State, or an 
circumstances connected with suc 
treaty or such negotiations; nor 
can he reprobate the conduct and 
asperse the character of his official 
superiors or associates, without 
being responsible to the Govern- 
ment which he serves. The infor- 
mation which he possesses comes to 
him through official channels open 
to him as a public servant, and only 
through such official channels is he 
entitled to use it. 

The responsibility of one party 
implies the right ob another to put 
questions. There is no responsibility 
where there is no power of interro- 
gation. But the ‘ Distinguished 
Writer’ maintains that ‘ questions 
coming from men in authority with 
respect to anonymous writings, ulti- 
mately resolve themselves into an 
intolerable inquisition, wholly at 
variance with the laws of the land 
and of society.’ And again, ‘ Such 
questions on the part of a superior 
to an inferior are twice wrong. In 
the first place, because if answers 
were enforced this would establish 
not only a censorship but an inqui- 
sition; and an inquisition is worse 
even than a censorship, for the first 
would institute a vindictive law, and 
the latter would merely be a protec- 
tion.” ‘Censorship’ and ‘ Inquisi- 
tion’ are words of unpopular import. 
But they do not convey the real 
state of the case. An article con- 
taining certain information which 
could only be communicated by 
certain official persons, appears in a 
public print. In the opimon of the 
chief of the office, that article ought 
not to have been written for publi- 
cation without his consent. There 
is some mischievous revelation in it, 
or some insubordinate strictures, 
which the responsible chief considers 
an injury to the public service, or 
a dereliction of public duty. It is 
certain that some person in the 
department has committed an official 
offence. Until the real delinquent 
is known, every one in the depart- 
ment shares with him the odium of 
having betrayed a trust. Is it 
better that ail should be suspected 
than that one should be condemned P 
Nay, would not the offender himself 
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rather proclaim his identity than 
suffer his comrades to be unjustly 
suspected P 
© this it may perhaps be replied, 

that there can nlite . any unjust 
suspicion, for that in such cases 
there is generally a moral certainty 
with respect to the identity of the 
writer of the obnoxious article. The 
greater number of men in the de- 
partment are perhaps known to be 
meapable of writing for the public. 
Suspicion therefore, it may be said, 
moves in the narrowest possible 
circle ; the real delinquent is known 
as surely as if he had declared him- 
self. Practically, then, it may be 
asked, what is the benefit of putting 
a question when the nature of the 
answer is known? ‘The benefit is 
simply this, that if the question be 
not put, and the knowledge be acted 
upon, it may be said that the offend- 
ing person has been condemned and 

unished upon mere suspicion ; that 

is culpability was assumed without 
inquiry, and that he had not an 
opportunity of defending himself. 
Surely such a course as this would 
be considered by the ‘ Distinguished 
Writer’ a more grievous tyrann 
than the ‘ inquisition’ against whic 
he lifts up his voice. 

If, then, it be tyrannous to inter- 
rogate a suspected public servant, 
and still more tyrannous to act upon 
suspicion or presumption, without 
interrogation, there remains for the 
responsible Minister or head of a 
department nothing but to pass over 
sub silentio what he believes to be 
injurious to the State. Now, this 
is manifestly not his duty. He is 
responsible for the good working of 
his department, wa the good con- 
duct of his subordinates. And it 
is as much an obligation upon his 
part to take measures to prevent 
improper disclosures of official infor- 
mation, or improper discussions 
based on such information, as to see 
that the current business of his 
office is not negligently or viciously 
performed. What would be thought 
of a Secretary of State if he were to 
‘y at a Cabinet Council, ‘Oh, yes! 
I know that Mr. , of my office, 


is in the habit of writing for the 
public papers, and very injurious it 


is to the publie service; but what 
can I do?’ Why, it would be 
thought that the sooner the Cabinet 
Minister asking such a question 
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handed over the seals of his office 
to some statesman who would be 
ashamed of asking such a question, 
the better for the public service. 
But whilst we hold that in cases 
of injurious official disclosure it is 
not only the right but the duty of 
the chief of a department to satisfy 
himself, by interrogation, of the 
justice of his surmises, we admit 
that there are many ways of accom- 
plishing this object, and of dealing 
with the case when the necessa 
information has been acquired. 
The justifiable interrogation of 
which we speak is the interroga- 
tion of the suspected person him- 
self. It is only in the, we hope, 
impossible case of a denial, in the 
face of strong internal and external 
evidence of culpability, or of a 
peremptory refusal to answer a 
uestion which justice to others 
Deeonte, that there is any necessity 
to push inquiries in other quarters. 
The ‘ Distinguished Writer,’ how- 
ever, seems to be of opinion that not 
only is refusal but denial also justi- 
fiable under interrogation. ‘If it 
were once admitted,’ he says, in a 
passage part of which we have 
already quoted, ‘that an anony- 
mous writer, when questioned, is 
obliged to avow himself, he may as 
well be obliged by law to put his 
name to his writings ; for whenever 
it becomes the interest of any 
person to question him, he will be 
questioned, and the fancied right of 
anonymous writing becomes a delu- 
sion—a snare for the unwary. This 
would altogether do away with the 
great end of anonymous writing, 
which is to enable individuals to 
arrest public evils without exposing 
themselves to the vengeance of 
interested persons.’ And having 
said this, he quotes the examples of 
Swift, Sydney Smith, Walter Scott, 
and others, who denied the author- 
ship of their own works. We are 
spared the necessity of inquiring 
into the morality of such denials ; 
for these examples have no relation 
to the matter under discussion. 
The ‘ Distinguished Writer’ is con- 
tinually wandering away from the 
question, and making vast cloud- 
giants, for the sake of displaying 
his prowess in dispersing them. 
Almost the entire chapter on Ques- 
tions is wide of the mark. It has 
never been contended that anony- 
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mous writers are bound to avow 
themselves. Everybody knows 
they are not. It is only said that 
certain anonymous writers are 
bound to answer certain questions 
put to them by certain persons. 
t is not a public matter to be 
decided on general grounds; it is 
an Official matter to be decided on 
particular grounds. No one is 
obliged to answer a man who has 
no right to question him. But the 
aoe to interrogate being estab- 
lished, there is an obligation to 
answer. In all cases, even between 
public servants and the Govern- 
ment, or the head of their depart- 
ment, the right to question is 
limited. A Secretary of State, for 
example, has no right to ask any 
entleman in his office whether he 
is the author of a certain article on 
Rats or on the Digamma in a par- 
ticular review, or of an historical 
novel in three volumes. The learn- 
ing or the fancy in such works is 
the author’s own. He has a right 
to do what he likes with them, 
unquestioned and unchallenged, as 
much as he has to spend his income 
in his own way. But, if he writes 
an article in the Jupiter Tonans 
about the Circumlocution Office, 
Lord Barnacle has a right to ques- 
tion him, though Jack and Tom 
_ anal not. ray anna is 
not his property, but the propert 
of his a ; = ential : wd 
not a right to make use of it in 
hisown way. His official chief, on 
the other ad. is responsible for 
the right use of this information ; 
and therefore, when he sees it mis- 
used, he has a right to question 
any one whose position has given 
him access to it, and who therefore 
may have been the delinquent. 
gentleman who sees his spoons 
and forks in the window of a pawn- 
broker’s shop, when they ought to 
be locked securely in his plate-chest, 
has a right to question the servants 
in whose custody he placed them. 
More than this, he has a right to 
question the pawnbroker. Now, a 
member of the Government may 
question an editor or a publisher 
regarding the authorship of a 
certain article or book, but an 
editor or publisher is clearly under 
no obligation to answer him. It is 
scarcely necessary to enlarge upon 
this topic, although some » =, 
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been laid upon it by the ‘ Distin- 
guished Writer ;’ for the interroga- 
tion of editors and publishers can 
seldom result in anything but dis- 
comfiture. Editors and pub- 
lishers have their duties as well as 
chiefs of departments; and one of 
these duties is to keep the secrets 
of authors and contributors. They 
have not to account, as receivers of 
stolen goods, for what they give to 
the world. The world looks to 
them for information, and the more 
recondite and exclusive it is, the 
more credit they gain for publishin 
it. The question of right to publis 
is between their contributors, if 
they be public servants, and the 
Government they serve; not be- 
tween the Government and the 
Press. Reticence in such cases 
is therefore not only the privilege, 
but the duty of the Press. 

We do not mean by this, that 
journalists are irresponsible, and 
that they violate no moral obliga- 
tions by giving publicity to certain 
things. On the contrary, their re- 
sponsibility is of the gravest kind. 

ut, so long as they keep themselves 
within the limits of the law, they are 
responsible only to public opinion. 
We only mean that we should think 
as poorly of the editor or proprietor 
of a journal who gave up the name 
of his contributor without his con- 
sent, as of the public servant who 
refused to answer a question put to 
him on the subject by his official 
chief. The journalist may deny the 
right of the official chief to question 
him, and say that he has only to 
settle accounts with the public. If 
he publishes what he ought not to 
publish, he at least incurs the risk 
of being condemned by the public. 
The public, perhaps, is not as nice 
as it might be; but there are hun- 
dredsoflarge-minded, right-thinking 
men who are considering very se- 
riously at the present time whether 
the attitude recently assumed by the 
Press does not threaten to paralyse 
the Public Service, instead of stimu- 
lating its activity. This, however, 
is not the subject which we have 
proposed to ourselves in the present 
article. 

The right of the State, or the chief 
of a department of the State, to 
question the subordinate servants 
of the State is established; but 
there is a right way, and there is a 
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wrong way of doing this. The 
‘ Distinguished Writer’ says :— 

An appeal to the public has become 
necessary, because by the general 
verdict of the nation only can such 
discussions be finally and satisfactorily 
concluded, and because many well-dis- 
posed persons are at present in a false 
position. They lie under grievous 
penalties for having, rightly or wrongly, 
supposed that the fact of their holding 
some small official employment did not 
necessarily deprive them of the most 
valuable right of their countrymen—the 
right of free remonstrance against 
admitted evils. For having been sus- 
pected, however, years after the supposed 
occurrence of the alleged offence, and on 
secret and mysterious accusations of un- 
known persons, to have been concerned 
in any manner whatever against such 
remonstrances, they have been ques- 
tioned and ruined. Incredible as it may 
seem in the year 1857, English gentlemen 
have been required to prove a whole series 
of the most extraordinary negatives. 
They have been compelled, on pain of 
starvation and ruin, to furnish proof that 
they have neither remonstrated against 
public evils, nor furnished matter for 
any other person to remonstrate, nor 
attempted to enlighten the people on the 
most flagrant public abuses in any other 
way whatsoever. It is to be observed 
that the penalty attached to their ina- 
bility to prove such negatives has been 
the loss of their bread, and what has 
hitherto been considered an infamous 
punishment, dismissal from their em- 
ployment. 


It would have been more satis- 
factory to the public—an appeal to 
whom is said to have become neces- 
sary—if something more clear and 
specific had been said about the 
cases of the English gentlemen who, 
years after the commission of cer- 
tain alleged offences, had been called 
upon to prove that they were guilt- 
less of all participation in them. If 
a man intend to write a book about 
a special and exceptional case—in 
fact, a private grievance of his own 
—he is bound to tell his story in 
limine, that the public may judge 
whether he has been the victim of 
an exceptional act of official in- 
justice, or has come within the ope- 
ration of an unjust rule, and is 
therefore the victim of an injurious 
system. But in the present work 
we have nothing but vague hints 
and general assertions; and the im- 
pression which obviously the writer 
endeavours to fix upon the public 
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mind is, that a worse than Venetian 
tyranny is applied to the servants 
of the State, and that confessions 
are extorted from them, or vague 
suspicion suffered to take the place 
of proof, whenever a mark is set 
upon them as contributors to the 
public press in a spirit hostile to 
the existing state of things. The 
only way to deal with such vague 
generalities is to meet them with a 
conditional condemnation. If such 
be the practice of our Government, 
it is, doubtless, to be condemned. 
The right which the chief of a depart- 
ment of the State has to interrogate 
the public servants in his office, does 
not extend to such proceedings as 
those indicated in the passage quoted 
above. When he has reason to sus- 
pect an officer of Government of 
communicating to the public press 
facts or opinions, the dissemination 
of which he believes to be injurious 
to the public service, he is privi- 
leged to put, or to cause to be put, 
a plain question, respecting the fact 
of contribution, to any or all of his 
employés. His language ought to 
be simply this:—‘I have seen in 
—_ certain statements of facts, or 
iscussions based upon facts, the 
information relating to which must 
have been derived from this office. 
The publication was injurious and 
improper. It is just both to the 
Government, which cannot carry on 
the public business efficiently if its 
subordinate officers are not to be 
trusted,—and to those subordinate 
officers who will all labour more or 
less under an injurious imputation 
if the truth be not disclosed, that 
the writer of whom I complain 
should be known to me. I ask you, 
therefore (A, B, C, &c.), whether 
you did or did not write that to 
which I refer.’ The most probable 
assumption in such a case is, that 
the writer of the book, pamphlet, 
or article referred to (or the person 
who supplied the information to the 
writer, if the obnoxious work were 
not actually written by the public 
servant), will at once declare himself 
to his official chief. If it be a first 
offence—unless the case be a ve 
flagrant one—a mere caution wi 
suffice. It will be sufficient to say 
to the offender, ‘Mr. ——-, I am 
sorry that you have done this; but 
I am willing to believe that you did 
it in ignorance of the injury which 
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you were inflicting upon the public 
service, and of the impropriety of 
your conduct, as a servant of the 
Government, in doing that which 
must necessarily embarrass it. Re- 
member that the information which 
your position in this office enables 
you to obtain is not your own to 
turn to private uses, any more than 
is the public money which may pass 
through your hands; and that to 
avail yourself of the position which 
that opportunity has given you to 
bring by your animadversions the 
department to which you belong, or 
the public administration generally, 
into disrepute, is a dereliction of 
official duty which may not impro- 
perly raise a suspicion of your qua- 
ifications for public employment.’ 
If, after such a warning as this, the 
a servant repeat the offence, 
e cannot reasonably conceive him- 
self to be an ill-used man, should 
measures be taken by Government 
to render a second repetition im- 
possible. 

But it is possible that the public 
servant may refuse to answer the 
questions of his chief; and, if so, 
what then? He has no more right 
to refuse to answer a question which 
his official chief is entitled to put to 
him, than he has to refuse to write 
a public letter, to draw up a précis, 
or to audit an account when 
ordered to doso. Refusal in such 
a case is tantamount to a denial of 
the questioner’s authority, and an 
assertion of the right of a public 
servant to say what he likes through 
the medium of the press. It little 
matters whether he wrote or did 
not write a particular article or a 
a book; he lays down by 

is refusal a principle of literar 
independence, and holding suc 
principles, he is unfit for public 
employ ment. 

On the third and last contingency 
—that of a public servant denying 
the authorship of his own works—it 
is scarcely necessary to comment. 
The‘ Distinguished Writer, itistrue, 
declaims emphatically against a 
system of inquisition which holds 
out a premium for untruth—but 
although schoolboys and pickpockets 
may be moved by the instinct of self- 
preservation to shield themselves 
with a lie, we can hardly imagine 
the case of a gentleman holding 
official employment so destitute of 
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honour and self-respect. It need 
only be added, that if all the public 
servants who could have written a 
particular book or a particular 
article deny the authorship of it, 
Government would be justified in 
taking other measures to identify 
the writer. Having aggravated 
his original offence 4 a lie, the 
detected culprit could hardly expect 
any other fate than that of prompt 
dismissal from the public service. 
The ‘Distinguished Writer’ cries 
out against the injustice of this, and 
asks why a man, because he holds 
some small subordinate office under 
Government, is to be denied the 
common right of free men in a free 
country. And then he talks about 
being toon to ruin and starvation 
for exercising this right. If the 
loss of the small place is followed 
by starvation, it must have been the 
stay and support, the daily bread, 
of the sufferer. The advantage of 
keeping is in proportion to the dis- 
advantage of losing. Small or large, 
therefore, the place under Govern- 
ment is not a thing to be sneered at. 
Possessing many advantages, it has 
some conditions and obligations— 
penalties, it may erated to it. 
All service has some such conditions. 
No man can reasonably expect to 
enjoy the ‘sweets of office’ without 
tasting some of its bitters. There 
are advantages and disadvantages 
eculiar to all ways of life. A 
hemian way of life has many. 
It is an advantage, in one sense, 
to be able to go where you like, to 
say what you like, and do what you 
like, within the law. When you 
rise in the morning, it is pleasant 
to be able to look out of window and 
say, if it rains, that you will not 
stir from your arm-chair; or if 
there be a bright clear sky over- 
head, that you will betake yourself 
to Richmond or the Crystal Palace, 
without being accountable to any 
one for your movements. ‘Ten to 
four,’ we admit, is not in itself aplea- 
sant condition of life. Bohemia, 
too, finds its advantage in being 
able to fulminate at its will, to cal 
all the heads of departments imbe- 
ciles in succession, and the whole 
Public Service an iniquitous impos- 
ture. But Ten-to-Four has advan- 
tages of which Bohemia has no 
knowledge. A fixed position is 
something ; a fixed income payable 
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regularly every quarter is something 
more. Bohemia does not see its 
way a-head two weeks together, 
a is always stumbling and floun- 
dering a getting into trouble. 
Independence has its pains and 
aaa as surely as dependence ; 
and some may think that the pri- 
vilege of doing and saying what 
one likes is ame urchased. At all 
events, no reasonable being expects 
to enjoy all the advantages, and to 
be exempt from all the penalties, of 
Bohemia and Ten-to-Four. 

A sensible man may find the re- 
straints of the public service irk- 
some in the extreme ; but no sensible 
man will complain of them, or en- 
deayour to shake them off, whilst 
he retains that which imposes them. 
He knows or ought to know what 
they are before he takes office, and 
if he finds that he cannot conform 
to them, he may throw up his ap- 
pointment. By the act of taking 
service, he voluntenig surrenders 
certain independent privileges; 
he is not unfairly deprived of them: 
it is part of his covenant. And 
after all, the public service demands 
nothing which private service does 
not demand. ri a man takes office 
in a linendraper’s establishment, he 
is bound not to reveal to the public 
the state of his employer’s books or 
the tricks of his trade. The 
assistant who endeavours to ‘show 
up’ the firm which pays him, is of 
course ignominiously dismissed. It 
may be for the benefit of the public 
that the system should be shown up ; 
but it is not Ais duty to show it up 
by means of anonymous appeals to 
the press. To what extent he may 
be justified in revealing to the 
world, after he has ceased to be 
connected with the establishment, 
that with which he had become ac- 
quainted during his employment in 
it, may be a question open to dis- 
cussion.* But there can be no 
question regarding the impropriety 
of publicly discussing the affairs 
and reprehending the conduct of his 
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employers, whilst he is deriving 
from them the means of subsistence, 
and is bound in return to promote 
their interests to the utmost. Has 
he any right to complain that he is 
deprived of the ordinary privileges 
of a free citizen, because he cannot 
write anonymous letters about his 
master’s affairs without incurring 
the risk of being dismissed from his 
situation? It is surely no very 
hard condition of employment, pub- 
lic or onee, that you are not deli- 
berately to injure your employers. 
The public servant is in this respect 
in no worse position than the pri- 
vate one. It is in the very nature 
of service that it should entail an 
obligation of loyalty towards your 
employers. If you cannot feel or 
act loyally towards them, you should 
voluntarily ceasetotake their money. 

Nothing more need be said regard- 
ing this assumed right of public 
servants to discuss through the 
public press the measures, or to 
make known the proceedings, of their 
employers. But there is one other 
matter in connexion with this large 
subject of the Press and the Public 
Service—a matter of especial inte- 
rest to literary men, and of no 
slender importance to the publie, 
associated as it is with the cause of 
historical truth. We have shown 
that official information is the pro- 
perty of the State, and that the 
servant of the State has no right to 
use or to dispose of this property. 
What we have written has been 
with especial reference to the case 
of subordinate employés, who can in 
no sense be said to have any property 
in official information, or any concern 
in official measures, which they do 
not originate, and for which they 
are notresponsible. But the higher 
servants of the State, who originate 
and are responsible for public mea- 
sures—who are the authors of public 
documents, and whose reputation is 
therefore in a great measure depen- 
dent upon the right comprehension 
and appreciation of their views as 


* All service, public or private, is more or less of a confidential character ; and 
a man is not justified in making public what he has learnt when confidentially 


employed either by the State or by individuals. 


the rule. 


But there must be exceptions to 


No confidential employment can render it obligatory on a man to be an 
accessory to, or to connive at, criminal transactions. 


For example: any of the 


officials of the Royal British Bank might properly have declared, after resigning 
their situations, all that they knew regarding the fraudulent manner of conducting 


the business of that establishment. 
breach of confidence, 


Here the public safety clearly demands the 
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set forth in these documents, may 
perhaps be said to have some pro- 
perty in them. And yet it is a 
uestion whether either ae or 
eir representatives after death 
have any right to make public use of 
official papers, including not only 
those written by, but those written 
to, the deceased statesman. Every 
writer of modern history or bio- 
graphy above the rank of a mere 
compiler from previously printed 
materials, has had to encounter this 
difficulty—a difficulty aggravated 
by the fact that his own doubts are 
enhanced by a difference both in the 
rinciple and practice of others. 
ens public men keep private copies 
of their official despatches. Even 
their right to possess such copies 
has been questioned. Official de- 
spatches and State Papers, it is said, 
are solely the property of the 
Government, and have no proper 
lace out of the public archives. 
But much public business is trans- 
acted by means of unrecorded pri- 
vate or demi-official correspondence. 
The writer’s property in these docu- 
ments is not denied, but this pro- 
perty is said to be limited to mere 
session; the letters are his to 
eep, and not to publish. In office, 
it is said he takes upon himself 
certain prospective obligations, and 
he carries with him out of office the 
confidential relations which he had 
contracted in it. 

But although we may appreciate 
the high integrity and the delicate 
sense of honour which have ere now 
sealed up the lips of public men, 
even after their revelations could 
in any way have injuriously affected 
either the State or individuals, it is 
not to be denied that all unnecessary 
reticence in such matters is an injury 
to the cause of historical truth. A 
statesman may conceive it to be right 
to destroy all his public papers 
before his death, or direct his 
executors to destroy them after it ; 
and we may greatly respect the 
sense of duty which impels him 
thus to provide against the possible 
accident of improper use being made 
of his papers when he is no more. 
But the world is the loser by this ; 
history loses; truth loses. And a 
time must come, sooner or later, 
when the interests of historical 
truth will be regarded before all 
considerations of official reserve or 
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personal delicacy. It may be diffi- 
cult to fix the precise date when the 
historical absorbs the official and the 
personal—when there are no longer 
any State secrets, or any individual 
claims to forbearance. There can 
scarcely, indeed, be any certain 
rules ne for the guidance, 
in such cases, of public men or their 
representatives on the one hand, and 
of historical writers on the other. 
It is of little use to theorise about 
the matter. Practically there is in 
the historical and biographical lite- 
rature of the day an increasing 
tendency to anticipate, in the pre- 
sent generation, the disclosures 
which would formerly have been 
left to a future one. A contem- 
orary public in these times is 
initiated into secrets which would 
once have been left to posterity to 
elucidate. At no period in the his- 
tory of our literature, have public 
and private archives been opened so 
freely to writers of history and 
biography as in the present day ; at 
no period has there been so much 
confidence reposed in literary men, 
and so much liberality exercised 
towards the public. We have seldom 
to wait long for the secret history 
of public events. Official papers 
and private letters find their way 
into good legible type with a celerity 
—some may say a precipitancy— 
which would have startled our 
fathers, perhaps outraged their 
sense of public decorum and _ per- 
sonal delicacy. The change is per- 
haps, on the whole, a change for the 
better. But whilst we rejoice that 
society has somewhat outgrown its 
old straitlaced notions on these 
points, we cannot help having some 
apprehension that we are drifting 
into an opposite extreme. We 
should be sorry to see private feel- 
ings wholly disregarded, especially 
when, as sometimes happens, there 
are no public ends to be gained b 
inflicting this private wrong. It 
may be subject of congratulation 
that we have well-nigh banished 
from our literature those blanks and 
asterisks which so often defaced the 
ages of the biographer, and stimu- 
ated, perhaps only to baffle, the 
curiosity of the reader: but if we 
are to have many books resembling 
Sir William Masien's life of his 


brother, we shall cease to congra- 
tulate ourselves on the change. 
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A Tale of the WHar. 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ &c. 


as 


CHartrr XXI. 
ZULEIKA. 


‘ N AN to man, and in the desert, 

I had but little to fear; yet 
when I saw Achmet’s face, my heart 
turned to water within me. He was 
a brave warrior. I had ridden by his 
side many a time in deadly strife; 
but I had never seen him look like 
this before. When I turned to con- 
front him, my horse was jaded and 
worn out—lI felt that my life was in 
the hand of mine enemy. 

‘“Achmet,” I said, “let me go in 
peace; the maiden has made her 
choice—she is mine.” 

‘His only answer was a lance- 
thrust that passed between Zuleika’s 
body and my own. The girl clung 
fainting to my bosom, and encum- 
bered my sword-arm. My horse 
could not withstand the shock of 
Achmet’s charge, and rolled over 
me on the sand. In endeavouring 
to preserve Zuleika from injury, my 


_— dropped out of its sheath ; 
my 


ance was already broken in 
the fall, and I was undermost, with 
the gripe of my adversary on my 
throat. Twice I shook myself free 
from his hold: and twice I was 
again overmastered by my rival. 
His eyes were like living coals, and 
the foam flew from his white lips. 
He was mad, and Allah gave him 
strength. The third time, his gras 
brought the blood from my mouth 
and nostrils. I was powerless in 
his hold. His right arm was raised 
tostrike; I saw the blade quiverin 
dark against the burning sky. 
turned my cyes towards Zuleika ; 
for even then I thought of her. 
The girl was a true Arab, faithful 
to the last. Once, twice, she raised 
her arm quick and deadly as the 
lightning. She had seized my yata- 
ghan when it dropped from its 
sheath, and she buried it -in 
Achmet’s body. I rose from the 
ground a living man, and I was 
saved by her. 

‘Effendi, we took the bay mare, 
and left my jaded horse with the 
dead man. For days we journeyed 
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on, and looked not back, nor thought 
of the past, for we were all-in-all to 
each other; and whilst our barley 
lasted and we could find water, we 
knew that we were safe: so we 
reached Cairo, and trusted in Allah 
for the future. I had a sword, a 
lovely wife, and the best mare in 
the world; but I was a soldier, and 
I could not gain my bread by 
trade. I loathed the counters and 
the bazaar, and longed once more 
to see the horsemen marshalled in 
the field. So I fed and dressed the 
bay mare, and cleaned my arms, 
and leaving Zuleika in the bazaars, 

laced myself at the gate of the 
Pasha, and waited for an audience. 

‘He received me kindly, and 
treated me as a guest of considera- 
tion; but he had a cunning twinkle 
in his eye that I liked not; and 
although I knew him to be as brave 
as the lion, I suspected he was as 
treacherous as the fox; nevertheless, 
“the hungry man knows not dates 
from bread,”’ and I accepted service 
under him willingly, and went forth 
from his presence well pleased with 
my fate. ‘Zuleika,” I thought, ‘will 
rejoice to hear that I have employ- 
ment, and I shall find here in 
Cairo a sweet little garden where I 
will plant and tend my rose.” 

‘I thought to rejoin my love 
where I had left her, in the bazaar ; 
but she was gone. I waited hours 
for her return; she came not, and 
the blood thickened round my heart. 
I made inquiries of the porters and 
water-carriers, and all the passers- 
by that I could find: none had seen 
her. One old woman alone thought 
she had seen a girl answering my 
description in conversation with a 
black, wearing the uniform of the 
Pasha; but she was convinced the 
girl had a fawn-coloured robe, or it 
might have been lilac, or perhaps 
orange, but it certainly was not 
green: this could not then be 
Zuleika, for she wore the colour of 
the Prophet. She was lost to me— 

2 
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she for whom I had striven and 
toiled so much: my heart sank 
within me; but I could not leave 
the place, and for months I re- 
mained at Cairo, and became a 
Yuz-Bashi in the Guards of the 
Pasha. But from that time to this 
I have had no tidings of Zuleika— 
my Zuleika.’ 

The Beloochee’s face was deadl 
pale, and his features worked wi 
strong emotion: it was evident that 
this fierce warrior—man of blood 
though he had been from his youth 
upward—had been tamed by the 

irl. She was the one thing on 
earth he loved, and the love of such 
wild hearts is fearful in its intensity. 
After a pause, during which he 
seemed to smother feelings he could 
not command, he in a 
hoarse, broken voice with his tale. 

‘The days have never been so 
bright since I lost her, Effendi ; 
but what would you? it was my 
kismet, and I submitted ; as we must 
all submit when it is fruitless to 
struggle. Day by day I did my 
duty, and increased in the good 
opinion of the Pasha; but I cared 
for nothing now save only the bay 
mare, and I gave her the name 
of one whom I should never see 
again. 

‘The Pasha was a haughty old 
warrior, lavish in his expenses, 
magnificent in his apparel, and, 
above all, proud of his horses. Some 
of the swiftest and noblest steeds of 
the desert had found their way into 
his stables; and there were three 
things in the world which it was 
well known he would not refuse in 
the shape of a bribe, these were 
gold, beauty, and horse-flesh. Ere 
long he cast a wistful look on my 
bay mare, Zuleika. 

‘It is well known, Effendi, that an 
Arab mare of pure race is not to be 
procured. The sons of the desert 
are true to their principles, and 
although gold will buy their best 
horses, they are careful not to part 
with their mares any conside- 
ration in the world. For long the 
Pasha would not believe that Zu- 
leika was a daughter of that won- 
derful line which was blessed se 
many hundred years ago by the 
Prophet, nor was I anxious that he 
should learn her value, for I knew 
him to be a man who took no denial 
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to his will. But when he saw her 
outstripping all competitors at the 
jereed ; when he saw her day after 
day, at work or at rest, in —. 
or in plenty, always smooth an 
sleek and mettlesome as you see 
her now, he began to covet so good 
an animal, and with the Pasha to 
covet was in one way or another to 
possess. 

‘ Many a hint was given me that I 
ought to offer him my bay mare as 
a present, and that I might then 
ask what I would; but to all these 
I turned a deaf ear; now that she 
was gone, what had I in the world 
but Zuleika? and I swore in my 
soul that death alone should part us. 
At length the Pasha offered me 
openly whatever sum I chose to 
name as the price of my mare, and 
suggested at the same time that if I 
continued obdurate, it might be 
possible that he should obtain the 
animal for nothing, and that I should 
never have occasion to get on horse- 
back again. My life was in danger 
as well as my favourite. I deter- 
mined, if it were possible, to save 
both. 


‘I went to the Pasha’s gate and 
demanded an audience, presenting 
at the same time a basket of fruit 
for his acce | = — 
me iously, and ordered pipes 
and Coffee, bedding me seat myself 
on the divan by his side. 

*« Ali,” said he, after a few un- 
meaning compliments, “Ali, there 
are a edeas steeds in my stable. 
Take your choice of them, and ex- 
change with me your bay mare, three 
for one.” 

*« Pasha!” I replied, “my bay 
mare is yours and all that I have, 
but I am under an oath, that never 
in my life am I to give or sell her to 
any one.” 

‘The Pasha smiled, and the 
twinkle in his eye betokened mis- 
chief. “It is said,” he answered, 
“an oath is an oath. There is but 
one Allah!” 

*« Nevertheless, Highness,” I re- 
marked, “Iam at liberty to LosE 
her. She may yet darken the door 
of your stable if you will match your 
best horse against her, the winner 
to have both. But you shall give 
me a liberal sum to run the race.” 

‘The Pasha listened eagerly to 
my proposal. He evidently con- 
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sidered the race was in his own 
hands, and I was myself somewhat 
surprised at the readiness with which 
he agreed to an arrangement which 
he must have foreseen would end in 
the diseomfiture and loss of his own 
steed without the gain of mine. 
I did not know yet the man with 
whom I had to deal. 

‘ «To-morrow, at sunrise,” saidthe 
Pasha, “I am willing to start my 
horse for the race; and moreover, 
to show my favour and liberality, I 
am willing to give a thousand 
piastres for every ten yards’ start 
you may choose to take. If my 

orse outstrips your mare you 
return me the money, if you win you 
take and keep all.” 

‘I closed with the proposal, and 
all night long I lay awake, thinking 
how I should preserve Zuleika in 
my own possession. That I should 
win I had no doubt, but this would 
only expose me to fresh persecutions, 
and eventually I should lose my 
life and my mare too. Towards 
sunrise a thought struck me, and I 
resolved to act upon it. 

‘I would hold the Pasha to his 
word ; I would claim a start of fifty 
yards, and a present of five thousand 
piastres. I would take the money 
immediately, and girth my mare for 
the struggle. With fifty yards of 
advantage, where was the horse in 
the world that could come up with 
Zuleika? I would fly with her once 
more into the desert, and take my 
chanee. Better death with her, than 
life and liberty deprived of my 
treasure. I rose, prayed, went to 
the bath, and then fed and saddled 
my favourite, placing a handful of 
dates and a small lee of barley 
behind the saddle. 

‘ All Cairo turned out to see the 
struggle. The Pasha’s troops were 
under arms, and a strong party of 
his own Guards, the very regiment 
to which I belonged, was marshalled 
to keep the ground. We were to 
run a distance of two hours* along 
the sand. Lances pointed out our 
course, and we were to return and 
finish in front of a tent pitched for 
the Pasha himself. His ladies were 
present, too, in their gilded arabas, 
surrounded by a negro guard. As 
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I led my mare up they waved their 
handkerchiefs, and one in particular 
seemed restless and uneasy. 
imagined I heard a faint scream 
from the interior of her araba; but 
the guard closed round it, and ere I 
had looked a second time it had 
been driven from the ground. Just 
then the Pasha summoned myself 
and my competitor to his tent. I 
cast my eye over my antagonist. 
He was considerably lighter than I 
was, and led a magnificent chesnut 
stallion, the best in the Pasha’s 
stables; but when I looked at its 
strong but short form, and thought 
of Zuleika’s elastic gait and lengthy 
stride, I had no fears for the result. 

*I saluted the Pasha, and made 
my request. ‘ Highness,” I said, 
“T claim a start of fifty yards and 
five thousand piastres. Let the 
money be paid, that I may take it 
with me and begin.” 

*“Tt is well,” replied the Pasha. 
“ Kiatib,” he added, to his secretary, 
“have you prepared the * backshish: 
for Ali Mesrour? Bestow it on 
him with a blessing, that he may 
mount and away,” and again the 
cruel eye twinkled with its fierce 
grim humour. Effendi, my heart 
sank within me when I saw two 
sturdy slaves bring out a sack, evi- 
dently of great weight, and proceed 
to lay the burden on my pawing 
mare. “ What is this?” ex- 
elaimed, aghast ; * Highness, this is 
treachery! I am not to carry all 
that weight!” 

‘Five thousand piastres, Oh my 
soul!” replied the Pasha, with his 
most ferocious grin; “and all of it 
in copper, too. Mount, in the name 
of the Prophet, and away!” 

* My adversary was already in his 
saddle; the sack was fastened in 
front of mine. I saw that if I made 
the slightest demur, it would be 
considered a sufficient excuse to de- 

rive me of my mare, perhaps of my 
Fife. With a prayer to Allah, I got 
into my saddle. Zuleika stepped 

roudly on, as though she made but 
Fittle of the weight; and I teok m 
fifty yards of start, and as sich 
more as I could get. The signal- 
shot was fired, and we were off. 
Zuleika sniffed the air of the desert, 


_ ™ About seven miles. The Asiatie always counts space by time, and an hour 
1s equivalent to something over a league. 
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and snorted in her joy. Despite 
of the piastres she galloped on. 
Effendi, from that day to this I 
have seen neither my antagonist in 
the race, nor the negro guard, nor 
the gilded arabas, nor the Pasha’s 
angry smile. I won my mare, I 
won my life and my freedom ; also 
I carried off five thousand piastres 
of the Pasha’s money, and doubtless 
four times a-day he curses me in his 
prayers. But yonder is the dawn, 
and here is the Danube. Sick and 
faint you must be, Tergiman! Yet 
in two hours more we shall reach 
Omar Pasha’s tent, for I myself 
placed a picket of our soldiers on 
either bank at yonder spot, and they 
have a boat; so take courage for a 
little time longer, and confess that 
the breath of the morning here is 
sweeter than the air of a Russian 
prison. Who can foretel this des- 
tiny? There is but one Allah!” 

i had not the tough frame of my 
Beloochee friend; before we reached 
the waterside I had fainted dead 
away. I remember no more till I 
awoke from my fever in a hospital 
tent at head-quarters. On that 


weary time of a and suf- 


fering it is needless for me to dwell. 
Ere I could sit upright in bed the 
winter had commenced, the season 
for field operations was over, and 
the army established in cantonments. 
There was a lull, too, before the 
storm. The Allies had not yet put 
forth their strength, and it was far 
from improbable that the war might 
even then be near its conclusion. 
Victor had determined to return 
to Hungary, and insisted on my 
accompanying him. Weak, maimed, 
and emaciated, I could be of no 
service to my chief, or to the great 
general who had so kindly recog- 
nised me. I had nothing to keep 
me in Turkey; I had nothing to 
take me to England. No, no, any- 
where but there. Had I but won a 
name, I should have rejoiced to 
return into Somersetshire, to see 
Constance once again—to repay her 
coldness with scorn—perhaps to pass 
her without speaking—or, bitterer 
still, to greet her with the frankness 
and ease of a mere acquaintance. 
But what was I, to dream thus? A 
mere adventurer, at best a poor 
soldier of fortune, whose destiny 
sooner or later would be but to 
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fatten a battle-field or encumber a 
trench, and have his name mis-spelt 
in a gazette. No, no, anywhere 
but England, and why not Hungary? 
Victor’s arguments were unanswer- 
able ; and once more—but oh! how 
changed from the quiet, thoughtful 
child—I was again at Edeldorf. 


Cuarpter XXII. 
VALERIE. 


‘I tell you I saw them led out 
under my very windows to be shot. 
Two and two they marched, with 
their heads erect, and their gait as 
haughty as if they were leading the 
assault. Thirteen of them in all, 
and the eldest not five-and-forty. 
Oh! woe to the Fatherland !—the 
best blood in Hungary was shed on 
that fearful day,—the gallant, the 
true-hearted, who had risen at the 
first call, and had been the last to 
fail. Taken with arms in their 
hands, forsooth! What should be 
in a gentleman’s hands but arms at 
such a time. Oh, that I had but 
been aman!’ The girl’s dark eyes 
flashed, and her beautiful chiselled 
nostril dilated as she threw her head 
back, and stamped her little foot on 
the floor. None of your soft-eyed 
beauties was Valérie de Rohan, but 
one who sparkled and blazed, and 
took your admiration fairly by storm. 
Those who are experienced in such 
matters affirm that these are the 
least dangerous of our natural 
enemies, and that your regular 
heart-breaker is the gentle, smiling, 
womanly woman, who wins her way 
into the citadel step by step, till she 
eng it all, and if she Gente it, 
eaves desolation and ruin behind 
her. But of this I am incapable of 
giving an opinion; all I know is, 
Valérie grew soft enough as she 
went on. 

‘I knew every man of them inti- 
mately; not one but had been my 
father's guest—my poor father, even 
then fined and imprisoned in Comorn 
for the manly part he had played. 
Not one of them but had been at 
our “receptions” in the very room 
from the windows of which I now 
saw them marching forth to die; 
and not one but as he passed me 
lifted his unfettered hand to his 
head, and saluted me with a courtly 
smile. Last of all came Adolphe 
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Zersky, my own second cousin, and 
the poor boy was but nineteen. I 
bore it all till I saw him; but when 
he passed under my very eyes, and 
smiled his usual light-hearted smile, 
and waved his handkerchief to me, 
and pressed it to his lips—a hand- 
kerchief I had embroidered for him 
with my own hands—and called out 
blithesomely, as though he were 
going to a wedding, ‘‘ Good morning, 
Comtesse Valérie; I meant to have 
called to-day, but have got a pre- 
vious engagement,” I thought my 
heart would break. He looked 
prouder than any of them; I hardly 
think he would have been set free if 
hecould. He was atrue Hungarian, 
God bless him!—TI heard the shots 
that struck them down. I often 
dream I hear them now. The 
massacred poor Adolphe last of all 
—he retained his sang froid to the 
end. The Austrian officer on guard 
was an old schoolfellow, and Adolphe 
remarked to him with a laugh, just 
before they led him out, “I say, 
Fritz, if they mean to keep us here 
much longer, they really ought to 
give us some breakfast!” 

‘Oh, Mr. Egerton, it was a cruel 
time. I had borne the bombard- 
ment well enough. I had seen our 
beautiful town reduced to ruins; 
and I never winced, for I am the 
daughter of a Hungarian; but I 
—_ way when they butchered my 
riends, and wept—oh, how I wept! 
What else could I do? we poor 
weak women have but our tears to 
give. Had I but been born a 
man!’ 

Once more Valérie’s eye flashed, 
and the proud, wild look gleamed 
over her features; while a vague 
idea that for some days had per- 
vaded my brain began to assume 
a certain form, to the effect that 
Valérie de Rohan was a very beau- 
tiful woman, and that it was by no 
means disagreeable to have such a 
nurse when one was wounded in 
body, or such a friend when one 
was sick at heart. And she treated 
me as a real friend: she reposed 
perfect confidence in me; she told 
me of all her plans and pursuits, 
her romantic ideas, and visionary 
schemes for the regeneration of her 
country, for she was a true patriot ; 
lastly, she confessed to a keen 
admiration for my profession as a 
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soldier, and a tender pity for my 
wounds. Who would not have such 
a friend? Who would not follow 
with his eyes such a nurse, as she 
glided about his couch P 

It is useless to attempt the de- 
scription of a woman. To say 
that Valérie had dark, swimming 
eyes, and jet-black hair, twisted 
into a massive crown on her superb 
head, and round arms and white 
hands sparkling with jewels, and 
a graceful, floating figure, shaped 
like a statue, and dressed a little 
too coquettishly, is merely to sa 
that she was a commonplace hand- 
some person, but conveys no idea 
of that subtle essence of beauty 
—that nameless charm which casts 
its spell equally over the wisest as 
the weakest, and which can no more 
be expressed by words than it can 
be accounted for by reason. Yet 
Valérie was a woman who would 
have found her way straight to the 
hearts of most men. It seems like 
a dream to look back to one of 
those happy days of contented con- 
valescence and languid repose. 
Every man who has suffered keenly 
in life must have felt that there is 
in the human organization an in- 
stinctive reaction and resistance 
against sorrow, 2 natural tendency 
to take advantage of any lull in the 
storm, and a disposition to deceive 
ourselves into the belief that we are 
forgetting for the time that which 
the very effort proves we too bitterly 
remember. But even this artificial 
repose has a good effect. It gives 
us strength to bear future trials, and 
affords us also time for reflections 
which, in the excitement of grief, 
are powerless to arrest us for a 
moment. 

So I lay on the sofa in the draw- 
ing-room at Edeldorf, and rested 
my wounded leg, and shut my eyes 
to the future, and drew a curtain 
(alas, what a transparent one it 
was!) over the past. There was 
everything to soothe and charm an 
invalid. The beautiful room, with 
its panelled walls and _ polished 
floor, inlaid like the costliest mar- 

uetry, a perfect mosaic of the 
orest; the light cane chairs and 
brocaded ottomans scattered over 
its surface ; the gorgeous cabinets 
of ebony and gold that filled the 
spaces between the windows, re- 
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flected in long mirrors that ran 
from floor to ceiling; the gems of 
Landseer, reproduced by the en- 
graver, ublinn on the walls—for 
the Hungarian is very English in 
his tastes, and loves to gaze through 
the mist at the antlered stag whom 
Sir Edwin has captured in the 
corrie, and reproduced in a thou- 
sand halls; or to rest with the tired 

ny and the boy in sabots at the 

lting-place; or to exchange hu- 
morous glances with the blacksmith 
who is shoeing that wondrously- 
drawn bay horse, foreshortened into 
nature, till one longs to pat him ;— 
all this created a beautiful interior, 
and from all this I could let my 
eyes wander away, through the 
half-opened window at the end, 
over the undulating park, with its 
picturesque aeacias, far, far athwart 
the rich Hungarian plain, till it 
crossed the dim line of trees mark- 
ing the distant Danube, and reached 
the bold outline of hills beyond the 
river, melting into the dun vapours 
of an afternoon sky. 

And there was but one object to 
intercept the view. In the window 
sat Comtesse Valérie, her graceful 
head bent over her work, her pretty 
hands flitting to and fro, so white 
against the coloured embroidery, 
and her soft glance ever and anon 
stealing to my couch, while she 
asked, with a foreigner’s empresse- 
ment which was very gratifying, 
though it might mean nothing, 
whether I had all I wanted, and 
if my leg pained me, and if I was 
not wearying for Victor's return 
from the chasse ? 

‘And you were here years ago, 
when I was almost a baby, oan I 
Was away on a visit to my aunt at 
Pesth. Do you know, I always felt 
as if we were old friends, even the 
first day = arrived with Victor, 
and were lifted out of the carriage, 
so pale, so suffering! Oh, how I 

itied you! but you are much 
tter now.’ 

‘How can I be otherwise,’ was 
my unavoidable reply, ‘with so 
kind a nurse and such good friends 
as I find here ?’ 

‘And am I really useful to you? 
and do you think that my care 
really makes you better? Oh! you 
cannot think how glad I am to 
know this. I cannot be a soldier 
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myself, and bear arms for my be- 
loved country ; but I can be useful 
to those who have done so, and it 
makes me so proud and so happy!’ 

The girl’s colour rose, at her 
eyes sparkled and moistened at 
once. 

‘But I have not fought for Hun- 
gary,’ I interposed, rather bluntly. 
‘I have no claim on your sym- 
pathies—scarcely on your pity.’ 

‘Do not say so,’ she exclaimed, 
warmly. ‘ Setting apart our regard 
for you as my brother’s friend, it is 
our enemy with whom you have 
been fighting—our oppressor who 
has laid you now on a wounded 
couch, far from your own er 
and your friends. Do you think 
ean tolerate a Russian? he is but 
one degree better than an Austrian ! 
And I can hate—I tell you I can 
hate to some purpose !’ 

She looked as if she could. What 
a strange girl she was!—now so 
soft and tender, like a gentle ring- 
dove; anon flashing out into these 
—_— of fierceness, like a tigress. 

was beginning to be a little afraid 
of her. She seemed to divine my 
thoughts, for she laughed merrily, 
and resumed, in her usual pleasant 
voice— 

‘You do not yet know me, Mr. 
Egerton. Iam a true De Rohan, 
and we are as strong in our loves as 
in our hatreds. Beware of either! 
I warn you,’ she added, archly, ‘ we 
- a dangerous race to friend or 

oe , 


Was this coquetry, or the mere 
oe exuberance of a girl’s spirits P 

began to feel a curious sensation 
that I had thought I should never 
feel again—I am not sure that it 
was altogether unpleasant. 


Valérie looked at me for a 
moment, as if she expected me to 
say something; then bent her head 
resolutely down to her frame, and 
went on in a low, rapid voice :-— 

‘We are a strange family, Mr. 
Egerton, we “De Rohans;” and 
are a true type of the country to 
which we belong. We are proud 
to be thought real Hungarians— 
warm-hearted, excitable, impatient, 
but, above all, earnest and sincere. 
We are strong, for good and for 
evil. Our tyrants may break our 
hearts, but they cannot subdue our 
spirit. We look forward to the 
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time which must come at last. 
“Hope on, hope ever!” is our 
motto: a good principle, Mr. Eger- 
ton, is it not ?” 

As I glanced at her excited face 
and graceful figure, I could not help 
thinking that there must be many 
an aspiring Hungarian who would 
love well to hear such a sentiment 
of encouragement from such lips, 
and who would be ready and willing 
to hope on though the ever would be 
a long word for one of those ardent, 
impulsive natures. She worked on 
in silence for a few minutes, and 
resumed. 

‘You will help us, you English, 
we all feel convinced. Are you not 
the champions of liberty all over the 
world? And you are so like our- 
selves in your manners and thoughts 
and principles. Tell me, Mr. Eger- 
ton, and do not be afraid to trust 
me, is tt not true?’ 

*Is not what true?’ I asked, from 
the sofa where I lay, apathetic and 
dejected, a strange contrast to my 
beautiful companion. 

She went to the door, listened, 
and closed it carefully, then looked 
out at the open window, and havin 
satisfied herself there was not a sou 
within ear-shot, she came back close 
to my couch, and whispered, ‘An 
English prince on the throne of 
Hungary, our constitution and our 
parliaments once more, and, above 
all, deliverance from the iron yoke 
of Austria, which is crushing us 
down to the very earth!’ 

‘IT have never heard of it,’ said I, 
with difficulty suppressing a smile at 
the visionary scheme, which must 
have had its origin in some brain 
heated and enthusiastic as that of 
my beautiful companion ; ‘nor do I 
think, if that is all you have to look 
to, that there is much hope for 


ungary. 4 

She frowned angrily. 

‘Oh!’ she answered, ‘you are 
cautious, Mr. Egerton: you will 
not trust me, I can see—but you 
might do so with safety. We are 
all “ right-thinkers” here. Though 
they swarm throughout the land, I 
do not believe a Government s 
has ever yet set foot within the walls 
of Edeldorf; but I tell you, if you 
will not help us, we are lost. You 
laugh to see a girl like me interest 
herself so warmly about politics, but 
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with us it is a question of life and 
death. Women, as well as men, 
have all to gain or all to lose. I 
repeat, if you do not help us we 
have nothing left to hope for. 
Russia will take our and we 
shall fall open-eyed into the trap. 
Why, even as enemies, they suc- 
ed in i tiating themselves 
with the inhabitants of a conquered 
country. Yes, Hungary was a con- 
= country, and the soldiers of 
the Czar were our masters. They 
respected our feelings, they spared 
our pro , they treated us with 
courtesy and consideration, and the 
lavished gold with both hands, which 
was supplied to them by their own 
Government for the purpose. It is 
easy to foresee the result. The 
next Russian army that crosses the 
frontier will march in as deliverers, 
and Austria must give way. They 
are generous in promises, and un- 
equalled in diplomacy. They will 
flatter our nile an give us back 
our constitution ; nay, for a time we 
shall enjoy more of the outward 
symbols of freedom than have ever 
yet fallen to our lot. And, merely 
as a compliment, merely as a matter 
of form, a Russian Grand-Duke will 
occupy the palace at Pesth, and as- 
sume the crown of St. Stephen 
simply as the ian of our liber- 
ties and our rights. Then will be 
told once more the well-known tale 
of Russian intrigue and Russian 
pertinacity. A pretence of fusion 
and a system of favouritism will 
ually sap our nationality and 
troy our patriotism, and in two 
generations it will be Poland over 
in. Well, even that would be 
better than what we have to endure 
now.’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ I asked, 
somewhat astonished to find my 
companion so inveterate a hater, 
notwithstanding that she had warned 
me of this amiable eccentricity in 
her character,—‘do you mean to 
say that, with all your German 
habits and prejudices, nay, with 
German as your very mother- 
tongue, you would prefer the yoke 
of the Czar to that of the Kaisar ?” 

She drew herself up, and her 
voice quite trembled with anger as 
she replied, 

‘ The Russians do not beat women. 
Listen, Mr. Egerton, and then won- 
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der if you can at my bitter hatred 
of the Austrian yoke. She was my 
own aunt, my dear mother’s only 
sister. I was sitting with her when 
she was arrested. We were at 
supper with a small party of rela- 
tions and friends. For the moment 
we had forgotten our danger and our 
sorrows and the troubles of our un- 
happy country. She had been sing- 
ing, and was actually seated at the 
pianoforte when an Austrian Major 
of Dragoons was announced. I will 
do him the justice to say that he 
was a gentleman, and performed his 
odious mission kindly.and cour- 
teously enough. At first she thought 
there was some bad news of her 
husband, and she turned deadly 
pale; but when the officer stam- 
mered out that his business was 
with her, and that it was his duty 
to arrest her upon a charge of 
treason, the colour came back to her 
cheek, and she never looked more 
stately than when she placed her 
hand in his, with a graceful bow, and 
told him, as he led her away, that 
“she was proud to be thought 
worthy of suffering for her country.” 
They took her off to prison that 
night ; and it was not without much 
difficulty and no little bribery that 
we were permitted to furnish her 
with a few of those luxuries that to 
a lady are almost the necessaries of 
life. We little knew what was 
coming. Oh! Mr. Egerton, it 
makes my blood boil to think of it. 
Again. I say, were I only a man !” 
alérie covered her face with her 
hands for a few seconds ere she re- 
sumed her tale. Speaking in the 
cold, measured tones of one who 
forces the tongue to utter calml 
and distinctly that which is mad- 
— and tearing at the heart. 

‘We punish our soldiers by mak- 
ing them run the gauntlet between 
their comrades, Mr. Egerton, and 
the process is sufficiently brutal to 
be a favourite mode of, enforcing 
discipline in the Austrian army. 
Two hundred troopers form a double 
line, at arm’s-length distance apart, 
and each man is supplied with a 
stout cudgel, which he is ordered to 
wield without mercy. The victim 
walks slowly down between the 
lines, stripped to the waist, and at 
the pace of an ordinary march. I 
need hardly say that ere the unfor- 
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tunate reaches the most distant files 
he is indeeda marine object. I tell 
you, this Reichen ady, one of the 
roudest women in Hungary, was 
rought out to suffer that degrading 
unishment—to be beaten like a 
Roond. They had the grace to leave 
her a shawl to cover her shoulders ; 
and with her head erect and her 
arms folded on her bosom, she 
stepped nobly down the tyrant’s 
ranks. The first two men refused 
to strike; they were men, Mr. 
Egerton, and they preferred certain 
punishment to the participation in 
such an act. They were made 
examples of forthwith. The other 
troopers obeyed their orders, and 
she reached the goal bleeding, 
bruised, and mangled — she, that 
beautiful woman, a wife and a 
mother. Ah! you may grind your 
teeth, my friend, and your dog there 
under the sofa may growl, but it is 
true, I tell you, true. I saw her 
myself when she returned to ae 
and she still walked, so nobly, so 
yt pea a Hungarian, even then. 
hink of our feelings and of those 
of her own children ; think of her 
husband’s. Mr. Egerton, what 
would you have done had you been 
that woman’s husband ?” 

‘Done!’ I exclaimed: furiously, 
for my blood boiled at; the bare re- 
cital of such brutality, ‘I would 
have shot the Marshal through the 
heart, wheresoever I mét him, were 
it at the very altar of a church.’ 

Valérie’s pale face gleamed with 
delight at my violence. 

‘You say well,’ she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands together con- 
vulsively ; ‘you say well. Woman 
as I am I would Soe dipped my 
hands in his blood. But no, no, 
revenge is not for slaves like us; we 
must suffer and be still. Hopeless of 
redress and unable to survive such 
dishonour, her husband blew his 
brains out. What would you have? 
it was but a victim the more. But it 
is not forgotten—no, it is not for- 

otten, and the Marshal lives in the 

earts of our Hungarian soldiers, the 
object of an undying, unrelenting 
hatred. I will tell you an instance 
that occurred but the other day. 
Two Hungarian riflemen, scarcely 
more than boys, on furlough from 
the army of Italy, were passing 
through the town where he resides. 
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Weary, footsore, and hungry, they 
had = wherewithal to mkoen a 
morsel of food. The Kaisar does 
not overpay his army, and allows 
his uniform to cover the man who 
begs his bread along the road. An 
old officer with long mustaches saw 
these two lads eyeing wistfully the 
hot joints steaming in the windows 
of a café. 

** My lads,” he said, “ you are 
tired and hungry, why do you not 
go in and dine Pr 

‘«Excellency,” they replied, “we 
come from the army of Italy; we 
have marched all the way on foot, 
we have spent our pittance, and we 
are starving.” 

‘ He gave them a few florins and 
bid them make merry; he could 
not see a soldier want, he said, for 
he was a soldier too. The youn 
men stepped joyfully into the café, 
and summoned the waiter forth- 
with. 

‘Do you know,” said he, “to 
whom you have just had the honour 
of speaking? that venerable old 
man is Marshal Haynau.” 

‘ The two soldiers rushed from the 
room, ere the Marshal had reached 
the end of the street they had over- 
taken him; they cast his money at 
his feet, and departed from him with 
a curse that may have been heard in 
Heaven, but was happily inaudible 
at the nearest barrack. So is it 
with us all; those two soldiers had 
but heard of his cruelty, whilst I, 
I had stood by and seen her wounds 
dressed after her punishment. 
Judge if I do not love him! But, 
alas! I am but a woman, a poor 
weak woman! what can I do?’ 

As she spoke, we heard Victor's 
step approaching across the lawn, 
an alérie was once more the 
graceful, high-born lady, with her 
assured carriage and careless smile. 
As she took up her embroidery and 
greeted her brother playfully, with 
an air from the last new opera, 
hummed in the richest, sweetest 
voice, who would have guessed at 
the voleano of passions concealed 
beneath that calm and almost 
frivolous exterior. Are women 
possessed of a double existence, 
that they can thus change on the 
instant from a betrayal of the 
deepest feelings to a display of 
apparently utter heartlessness ? or 
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are they only accomplished hypo- 
crites, gifted with no real character 
at all, and putting on joy or sorrow, 
smiles or tears, just as they change 
their dresses or alter the trimmings 
of their bonnets, merely for effect ? 
I was beginning to study them now 
in the person of Valérie, and to 
draw comparisons between that 
lady and my own ideal. It is a 
dangerous occupation, particularly 
for a wounded man; and one better 
indeed for all of us, in sickness or in 
health, let alone. 


Cuaprer XXIII. 
FOREWARNED. 


It was a pleasant life that we led 
in the find old castle at Edeldorf. 
Victor was always an enthusiast in 
field sports, and since his return 
from the war he devoted himself to 
the pursuit of wild animals more 
assiduously than ever. This was 
no less a measure of prudence than 
of inclination on the part of my 
friend. An inveterate Nimrod 
seldom busies himself much with 
politics, and as the antecedents of 
the De Rohans had somewhat com- 
promised that patriotic family in 
the eyes of the Government, its 
present representative was looked 
on less unfavourably in the cha- 
racter of a young thoughtless 
sportsman, than he would have been 
as a disaffected man brooding in 
solitude, and reserving his energies 
for more dangerous occupations. 

Moreover, to one who loved the 
fresh breath of morning and the 
crack of the rifle, Edeldorf was a 
perfect paradise. Within a ride of 
two hours its hills furnished man 
a pair of antlers for the castle-hall, 
and the wild-boar whetted his tusks 
upon the stem of many a fine old 
forest tree in its deep woodlands. 
An occasional wolf and a possible 
bear or two enhanced the interest 
of the chase; and when the Count 
quitted his home at early morning, 
belted and equipped for his work, 
he could promise himself a day of 
as varied enjoyment as the keenest 
sportsman could desire. 

I was getting rapidly better, but 
still unable to accompany my friend 
on these active expeditions. I am 
not sure that I longed very eagerly 
to participate in their delights. As 
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I got stronger, I think I felt less 
inclined to break my habits of con- 
valescence and helplessness—a help- 
lessness that made me very depen- 
dent on Valérie de Rohan. 

I was awaking from a pleasant 
dream of evening skies and per- 
fumed orange-groves and soft 
music, with a dim vision of floating 
hair and muslin dresses, when 
Victor, with a lighted candle in his 
hand, entered my apartment—a 
habit he had acquired in boyhood, 
and which he continued through 
life—to bid me ‘ Good-morning,’ and 
favour me with his anticipations of 
his day’s amusement. 

‘I wish you were well enough to 
come with me, Vere,’ said he, as he 
peered out into the dark morning, 
not yet streaked with the faintest 
vestige of dawn. ‘There is nothing 
like shooting, after all; war is a 
mistake, Vere, and an uncomfort- 
able process into the bargain ; but 
shooting, I find, gives one quite as 
much excitement, and has the ad- 
vantage of being compatible with a 
comfortable dwelling and plenty to 
eat every day. I have changed my 
note, Vere, and I say Vive la chasse! 
now.’ 

‘Did you wake me to tell me 
that?’ 1 yawned out, as I warded 
the light of the candle from my 
sleepy eyes, ‘or do you wish me to 
get out of my warm bed this cold 
morning and hold a discussion 
with you on the comparative attrac- 
tion of shooting men and beasts ? 
The former is perhaps the more 
exciting, but the latter the more 
innocent.’ 

Victor laughed. ‘ You lazy, cold 
Englander !’ he replied; ‘ I woke 
you as I always do when I antici- 
pate a pleasant day, that I may tell 
you all I expect todo. In the first 
place I shall have a delightful ride 
up to the hills; I wish you could 
accompany me. A cigar before 
dawn, after a cup of coffee,is worth 
all the smoking of the rest of the 
twenty-four hours put together. 
I shall gallop the whole way, and 
a gallop counts for something in a 
day’s happiness. Confess that, at 
least, you cold, unimpassioned 
mortal.’ 

I pointed to my wounded leg, and 
smiled. 

‘Oh! you will soon be able to 
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get on horseback, and then we two 
must scamper about across the 
country once more, as we used to 
do when we were boys,’ resumed 
Victor; ‘in the mean time, Valérie 
will take care of you, and you must 
get well as quick as youcan. What 
a charming ride it is up to the hills: 
I shall get there in two hours at the 
outside, for Caspar goes like the 
wind; then to-day we mean to beat 
the woods at the farthest extremity 
of the Waldenberg, where my 
_ father shot the famous straight- 

orned stag years and years ago. 
There are several wild-boar in the 
ravine at the bottom, and it was 
only the season before last that 
Vocqsal shot a bear within twenty 
yards of the waterfall.’ 

‘ By the bye,’ I interrupted him, 
‘are bears and boars at: red-deer 
the only game you have in view? 
or are there not other attractions 
as fascinating as shooting, in the 
direction of the Waldenberg ?’ 

It was a random shaft, but it hit 
themark; Victor positively blushed, 
and I could not help thinking as I 
watched him, what a handsome 
fellow he was. A finer a of 
manly beauty you would hardly 
wish to see than the young Count 
de Rohan, as he stood there in his 
green shooting-dress, with his 

wder-horn slung across his shoul- 
in and his hunting-knife at his 
waist. Victorwas nowin the full glow 
of youthful manhood, tall, active, 
and muscular, with a symmetry of 
frame that, while it was eminently 
graceful, qualified himadmirably for 
all athletic exercises, and a bearing 
that can best be described by the 
emphatic term ‘high-bred.’ There 
was a woman’s beauty in his soft 
blue eyes and silky hair of the 
richest brown, but his marked 
features, straight, determined eye- 
brows, and dark, heavy mustaches, 
redeemed the countenance, not- 
withstanding its bright winning 
expression, from the charge of 
effeminacy. Perhaps, after all, the 
greatest charm about him was 
his air of complete enjoyment 
and utter forgetfulness of self. 
Every thought of his mind seemed 
to pass across his handsome face ; 
and to judge by appearances, the 
thoughts were of the pleasantest 
description, and now he absolutely 
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blushed as he hurried on without 
taking any notice of my remark— 
‘If I can bring Valérie back a 
bear-skin for her sledge, I shall be 
quite satisfied ; and Twill tell you 
all about my chasse and my day’s 
adventures over a cigar when I 
return. Mean time, my dear fellow, 
take eare of yourself, order all my 
carriages and horses, if they are of 
the slightest use to you, and fare- 
well, or rather au revoir.’ 
I heard him humming his favou- 
ral — . he — — the 
ery ( e way, the very t’s 
gallery of. our childish adventure), 
and in another minute his horse’s 
hoofs wereclattering away at a gallo 
into the darkness. Whulst eam 
round in bed with a weary yawn, 
and after patting Bold’s head—a 
compliment which that faithful 
animal returned by a low wil, 
for the old dog though nba and 
true as ever, was getting ver 
savage now,—I ane myself 
to cheat a few more hours of con- 
valescence in sleep. What a con- 
trast to my friend! Weary, 


wounded, and disappointed, I 
seemed to have lived my life out, 
andto have nothing morenow tohope 


or to fear. I had failed in ambition, 
I had made shipwreck in love. I 
was grey and old in heart, though 
as yet younginyears; whilst Victor, 
at the same age as myself, had all 
his future before him, glowing with 
the sunshine of good health. good 
spirits, and prosperity. Let us 
follow the child of fortune as he 
gallops over the plain, the cool 
breath of morning fanning his 
brow and lifting his clustering 
hair. 

To a man who is fond of riding— 
and what Hungarian is not ?—there 
is no country so fascinating as his 
own native plains, where he can 
gallop on mile after mile, hour after 
hour, over a flat surface, unbroken 
even by a molehill, and on a light 
sandy soil, just so soft as to afford 
his horse a pleasant easy footing, 
but not deep enough to distress him. 
Although I could never myself ap- 
preciate the ecstatic pleasures of a 
gallop, or comprehend why there 
should be a charm about a horse 
that is not possessed by the cow, 
the giraffe, the hippopotamus, or any 
other animal of the larger order of 
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mammalia, I am not so prejudiced 
as to be unaware that in this respect 
T am an exception to the general run 
of my countrymen. Nay, I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact that there 
are men whose whole thoughts and 
wishes centre themselves in this dis- 
tinguished quadruped ; who grudge 
not to ruin their wives and families 
for his society; and who, like the 
Roman emperor, make the Horse 
the very high-priest of their domes- 
tic hearth. To such I would re- 
commend a gallop on a hard-puller 
over the plains of Hungary. Let 
him go! There is nothing to stop 
him for forty miles; and if you 
cannot bring him to reason in about 
a minute and a half, you must for 
ever forfeit your claim to be enrolled 
amongst the worshipful company of 
Hippodami to which it seems the 
noblest ambition of aspiring youth 
to*belong. A deacon of the craft 
was my friend Victor; and I really 
believe he enjoyed a pleasure totally 
unknown to the walking biped, as 
he urged Caspar along at speed, his 
fine figure swaying and yielding to 
every motion of the horse, with a 
pliancy that, we are informed by 
those who pique themselves on such 
matters, can only be acquired by 
long years of practice superinduced 
on a natural, or as they would term 
it, ‘heaven-born,’ aptitude to excel 
in the godlike art. 

So Victor galloped on like Ma- 
zeppa, till the dawn ‘had dappled 
into day ;’ and save to light a fresh 
cigar, gave Caspar no Secaliion 
time till the sun was above the 
horizon, and the dew-drops on the 
acacias glittered like diamonds in 
the morning light. As he quitted 
the plains at last, and — his 
rein on his horse’s neck, while he 
walked him slowly up the stony 
road that led to the Weliisahows 
he caught sight of a female figure 
almost in the shadow of the wood, 
the flutter of whose dress seemed 
to communicate a corresponding 
tremor to Victor's heart. The 
healthy glow paled on his cheek, 
and his pulses beat fitfully as he 
urged poor Caspar once more into 
a gallop against the hill, none the 
less energetically that for nearly a 
mile a turn in the road hid the 
object of interest from his sight. 
What a crowd of thoughts, hopes, 
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doubts, and fears passed through 
his mind during that long mile of 
uncertainty, which, had they resolved 
themselves into words, would have 
taken the following form:—‘ Can she 
have really come here to meet me, 
after all? Who else would be on 
the Waldenberg at this early hour? 
What can have happened ?—is it 
possible that she has walked all this 
way on purpose to seemealone, if only 
for five minutes, before our chasse 
begins? Then she loves me, after 
all!—and yet she told me herself 
she was so volatile, so capricious. 
No, it is impossible !—she wont risk 
so much forme. And yet it is—it 
must be! It is just her figure, 
her walk,—how well I know them. 
I have mistrusted, I have misjudged 
her; she is, after all, true, am 
and devoted. Oh! Iwill make her 
such amends.’ Alas! poor Victor ; 
the lady to whom you are vowing so 
deep a fidehty—to whom you are so 
happy to think you owe so much for 
her presence on the wild Walden- 
berg—is at this moment drinking 
chocolate in a comfortable dressing- 
room by a warm stove at least ten 
miles off; and though you might, 
and doubtless would, think her ex- 
tremely lovely in that snowy robe 
de chambre, with its cherry-coloured 
ribbons, I question whether you 
would approve of the utter indiffer- 
ence which her countenance displays 
to all sublunary things, yourself 
included, with the exception of that 
very dnbious French novel on her 
knee, which she is perusing or 
rather devouring with more than 
masculine avidity. Better draw 
rein at once, and ride back to Edel- 
dorf, for one hundred yards more 
will undeceive you at the turn round 
that old oak-tree; and it is no 
wonder that you pull up in utter 
discomfiture, and exclaim aloud in 
your own Hungarian, and in tones 
of bitter disgust—‘ Psha! it’s only 
a Zingynie, after all.’ 

‘Only a Zingynie, Count de 
Rohan!’ replied a dark, majestic 
old woman, with a frown on her fine 
countenance and a flash in her dark 
eye, as she placed herself across the 
road and confronted the astonished 
horseman; ‘only your father’s 
friend and your own ; only an inter-. 
preter of futurity, who has come to 
warn you ere it be too late. Turn 
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back, Victor de Rohan, to your own 
halls at Edeldorf. I have read your 
horoscope, and it is not good for 
you to go on.’ 

Victor had by this time recovered 
his good humour; he forced a few 
florins into the woman’s unwilling 
hand. ‘Promise me a good day's 
sport, mother!’ he said, laughingly, 
‘and let me go. I ought to be 
there already.’ 

‘Turn back, my child, turn back,’ 
said the gipsy; ‘ I will save you if I 
can. Do you know that there is 
danger for you on the Walden- 
berg? Do you know that I—I, who 
have held you in my arms when you 
were a baby, have walked a-foot all 
the way from the Banat on purpose 
to warn you? Do youthink I know 
not why you ride here day after or; 
that you may shoot God’s wild 
animals with that bad old man? 
Is it purely for love of sport, Victor 
de Rohan? Answer me that.’ 

He waxed impatient, and drew 
his rein rudely from the woman’s 


grasp. ¢ 

‘Give your advice when it is 
asked, mother,’ said he, ‘and do not 
delay me any longer. If you want 
food and shelter, go down to Edel- 
dorf. I can waste no more time 
with a chattering old woman here.’ 

She was furious; she flung the 
money he had given her down 
beneath his horse’s feet. Tears 
rose to her eyes, and her hand 
shook with passion as she pointed 
with outstretched arm in the 
direction of the Waldenberg. 

‘Ay, go on,’ said she, ‘go on, 
and neglect the gipsy’s warning 
till it is too late. Oh! you are a 
nobleman and a soldier, and you 
know best; a man of honour, too, 
and you will go there. Listen to 
me, once for all, Victor de Rohan, 
for I loved you as a baby, and I 
would save you even now, if I 
could. I slept by the waters of the 
Danube, and I saw in a vision the 
child I had fondled in my arms full- 
grown and handsome, and arrived 
at man’s estate. He was dressed 
as you are now, with powder-horn 
and hunting-knife slung over his 
broad shoulders, and the rifle that 
he set such store by, was in his 
hand. He spoke kindly. and 
smilingly as was his wont, not 
angrily as you did now. He was 
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mounted on a good horse, and I was 
proud to watch him ride gallantly 
away with St. Hubert’s blessing 
and my own. Again I saw him, 
but this time not alone. There was 
a fair and lovely woman by his 
side, dressed in white, and he hung 
his head, and walked listlessly and 
slowly, as though his limbs were 
fettered and he was sore and sick 
at heart. I could not bear to think 
the boy I had loved was no longer 
free; and when he turned his face 
towards me it was pale and sorrow- 
ful, and there was suffering on his 
brow. Then my dream changed, 
and I saw the Waldenberg, with its 
rugged peaks and its waving woods, 
and the roar of the waterfall 
sounded strange and ominous in my 
ears ; and there were clouds gather- 
ing in the sky, and the eagle 
screamed as he swept by on the 
blast, and the rain plashed down in 
large heavy drops, and every drop 
seemed to fall chill upon my heart. 
Then I sat me down, weary and 
sorrowful, and I heard the measured 
tread of men, and four noble-looking 
foresters passed by me, bearing a 
body covered with a cloak upon 
their shoulders, and one said to the 
other, “ Alas, for our master! is it 
not St. Hubert’s day?” But a 
corner of the cloak fell from the 
face of him they carried, and I 
knew the pale features, damp with 
death, cok the rich brown hair 
falling limp across the brow—it was 
the corpse of him whom I had 
loved as a baby and watched over 
as a man, and I groaned in my 
misery and awoke. Oh, my boy, 
my young handsome De Rohan, 
turn, then, back from the Walden- 
berg, for the old Zingynie’s sake.’ 

* Nonsense, mother,’ replied Vic- 
tor, impatiently ; ‘St. Hubert’s day 
is past; I cannot help your bad 
dreams, or stay here to prate about 
them all day. Farewell! and let 
me go.’ He turned his horse’s head 
from her as he spoke, and went off 
at a gallop. 

The old gipsy woman looked 
after him long and wistfully, as the 
clatter of his horse’s hoofs died away 
on the stony causeway; she sat 
down by the road-side, buried her 
face in her cloak, and wept bitterly 
and passionately; then she rose, 
picked up the money that lay neg- 
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lected on the ground, and took her 
way down the hill, walking slow and 
dejected, like one who is hopelessly 
and grievously disappointed, and 
ever and anon muttering to herself, 
in words that seemed to form some- 
thing between a curse and a prayer. 


Cuarter XXIV. 
‘ARCADES AMBO.’ 


Prince Vocqsal possessed a de- 
lightful shooting-box in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Waldenberg ; 
and as a portion of those magnificent 
woodlands was on his property, he 
and the De Rohans, father and son, 
had long established a joint guar- 
dianship and right of sporting over 
that far-famed locality. Perhaps 
what the Prince called a shooting- 
box, an Englishman’s less magni- 
ficent notions would have caused 
him to term a country-house ; for the 
‘chalet,’ as Madame la Princesse 
delighted to name it, was a roomy, 
commodious dwelling with all the 
appliances of a comfortable mansion, 
furnished in the most exquisite 
taste. She herself had never been 
induced to visit it till within the 
last few weeks —a_ circumstance 
which had not seemed to diminish 
its attractions in the eyes of the 
Prince ; now, bowever, a suite of 
apartments was fitted up expressly 
for ‘Madame,’ and this return to 
primitive tastes and rural pleasures 
on the part of that fastidious 


eo was hailed by her domestics 


with astonishment, and by her 
husband with a good -humoured 
and ludicrous expression of dismay. 
To account for the change in 
Madame’s habits, we must follow 
Victor on his solitary ride, the pace 
of which was once more reduced to 
a walk as soon as he was beyond the 
gipsy’s ken. Who does not know 
the nervous anxiety with which we 
have all of us sometimes hurried 
over the beginning of a journey, only 
to dawdle out its termination, in 
absolute dread of the very moment 
which yet we long for so painfully. 

Now, it was strange that so keen 
a sportsman as Victor, one, more- 
over, whose ear was as practised as 
his eye was uick, should have been 
deceived in the direction from which 
he heard the reports of at least half- 
a-dozen shots, that could only have 
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been fired from the gun of his friend 
the Prince, whom he had promised 
faithfully to meet that morning, at 
a certain well-known pass on the 
Waldenberg. It was strange that 
instead of riding at once towards the 
spot where he must have seen the 
smoke from a gun actually curling 
up amongst the trees, he should have 
cantered off in an exactly opposite 
direction, and never drawn rein till 
he arrived at the gate of a white 
house surrounded by acacias, at 
least five miles from the familiar and 
appointed trysting- e, and in a 
part of the Waldenberg by no 
means the best stocked with game. 

It was strange, too, that he should 
have thought it necessary to inform 
the fay it who opened the 
door, how he had unaccountably 
missed the Prince in the forest, and 
had ridden all this distance out of 
his way to inquire about him, and 
should have asked that military- 
looking individual in a casual manner 
whether it was probable Madame la 
Princesse could put him in the right 
way of finding his companion, so as 
not to lose his day’ssport. It might 
have occurred to the Hussar, if not 
too much taken up with his mus- 
taches, that the simplest method for 
so intimate a friend, would have 
heen to have asked at once if 
‘Madame was at home,’ and then 
gone in and prosecuted his inquiries 
in person. If a shrewd Hussar, too, 
he may have bethought him that 
the human biped is something akin 
to the ostrich, and is persuaded, like 
that foolish bird, that if he can only 
hide his head no one can detect his 
great long legs. Be this how it 
may, the official never moved a 
muscle of his countenance, and in 
about half a minute Victor found 
himself, he did not exactly know 
how, alone with ‘Madame’ in her 
boudoir. 

She gave him her hand with one of 
those sunny smiles that used to go 
straight to the Hungarian’s heart. 
Madame was never demonstrative ; 
although her companion would joy- 
fully have cast himself at her feet 
and worshipped her, she wilfully 
ignored his ame eg and while she 
knew from his own lips that he was 
her lover, nor had the slightest ob- 
jection to the avowal, she persisted 
in treating him as a commonplace 
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friend. It was part of her system, 
and it seemed to answer. Princesse 
Voegsal’s lovers were always wilder 
about her than those of any other 
dame half her age and possessed 
of thrice her beauty. She had the 
knack of managing that strange 
compound of vanity, recklessness, 
and warm affeetions which consti- 
tutes a man’s heart; and she took 
a great delight in playing on an in- 
strument of which she had sounded 
all the chords and evoked all the 
tones till she knew it thoroughly, 
and undervalued it accordingly. 

Vietor had very little to say: he 
who was generally so gay and un- 
abashed and agreeable. His colour 
went and came, and his hand posi- 
tively shook as he took hers—so 
cold and soft and steady — and 
carried it to his lips. 

* What, lost again in the Walden- 
berg?’ said she, with a laugh, ‘and 
within five leagues of Edeldorf. 
Count de Rehan, you are really not 
fit to be trusted by yourself; we 
ane get you some one to take care 
oO: . 

‘ Victor looked reproachfully at 
er. 

‘ Rose,’ he stammered, ‘ you laugh 
at me; you despise me. Again I 
have succeeded in seeing you with- 
out creating suspicion and remark ; 
but I have had to do that which is 
foreign to my nature, and you know 
not what it costs me. I have had 
to act, if not to speak, a lie. I was 
to have met the Prince at the 
waterfall, and I wilfully missed him 
that I might come down here to 
inquire which way he had gone ; I 
felt like a coward before the eye of 
the very servant who opened your 
door; andall to look on you for five 
minutes—to earry back with me 
the tones of your beloved voice, and 
live upon them for weeks in my 
dreary home, till I can see you 
again. Kose! Rose! you little 
know how I adore you.’ 

‘But I cannot pity you in this 
instance, Mons. le Comte,’ lied 
the lady ; ‘I cannot, indeed. Here 
you are, in my comfortable boudoir, 
with a warm stove, and a polished 
floor, and your choice of every arm- 
chair and sofa in the room, instead 
of stamping about on that bleak and 
dreary Waldenberg, with your hands 
cold and your feet wet, and a heavy 
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rifle to earry, and in all probability 
nothing to shoot. Besides, sir, does 
my company count for nothing, in- 
stead of that of Monsieur le Prince ? 
It may be bad taste, but I confess 
that, myself, I very much prefer 
my own society to his.’ And the 
Princess laughed her cheerful ring- 
ing laugh, that seemed to come 
straight from the heart. 

Victor sighed ; ‘ you will never be 
serious, Rose, for a minute together.’ 

‘Serious!’ she replied, ‘no! why 
should I? Have I not cause to be 
merry? I own I might have felt 
triste and cross to-day if I had been 
disappointed; but you are come, 
mon cher Comte, and everything is 
couleur de rose.’ 

This was encouraging; and Victor 
opened the siege once more. He 
loved her with all the enthusiasm 
and ardour of his warm Hungarian 
heart. Wilfully shutting his eyes 
to ruin, misery, and crime, he urged 
her to be his—to fly with him—to 
leave all for his sake. He vowed to 
devote himself to her, and her alone. 
He swore he would obey her lightest 
word, and move heaven and earth to 
fulfil her faintest wish for the rest 
of his life, would she but confide her 
happiness to him. He was mad— 
he was miserable without her: life 
was not worth having unless gilded 
by her smiles: he would fly his 
country if she did not consent: he 
would hate her, he would never see 
her more, and a great deal to the 
same purpose, the outpouring of an 
eager, generous nature, warped by 
circumstances to evil: but in vain ; 
the lady was immovable: she knew 
too well the value of her position to 
sacrifice it for so empty an illusion 
as love. Prudence, with the Princess, 
stood instead of principle ; and pru- 
dence whispered ‘ keep all you have 
got, there is no need to sacrifice 
anything. You have all the advan- 
tage, take care to retain it. He ma 
break his chains to-day, but he will 
come back voluntarily and put them 
on again to-morrow; it is more 
blessed to receive than to give.’ 
Such was the Princess’s reasoning, 
and she remained firm and cold as 
a rock. At last his temper gave 
wey and he reproached her bitterly 
and ungenerously. 

‘You do not love me,’ he said; 
‘cold, false, and heartless, you have 
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sacrificed me to your vanity; but 
ou shall not enjoy your triumph 
ong; from henceforth I renounce 
ye. and your favour—from this day 

will never set eyes on you again. 
Rose! for the last time I call you 
by that dear name; Rose! for the 
last time, Farewell!’ 

She tried the old conquerin 

lance once more, but it failed. 
She even pressed his hand, and 
bade him wait and see the Prince 
on his return, but in vain. For the 
time, her power was gone. With 
lips compressed, and face as white 
as ashes, Victor strode from the 
room. In less than five minutes 
he was mounted, and galloping 
furiously off in the direction of 
Edeldorf. 

Princess Voeqsal was a sad 
coquette, but she was a woman, 
after all. She went to the window, 
and gazed wistfully after the horse- 
man’s figure as it disappeared 
amongst the acacias. 

‘ Alas Y she thought, ‘ poor Vic- 
tor, it is too late now! So gallant, 
so loving, and so devoted. Ten 
years ago I had a heart to give, 
and you should have had it then, 
wholly and unreservedly ; but now 
—what am I now? Oh that I 
could but be as I was then! Too 
late! too late!’ 

Her femme-de-chambre attributed 
madame’s migraine entirely to the 
weather and the dulness of the 
country, so different from Paris, or 
even Vienna; for that domestic at 
once pereeived her mistress’s eyes 
were red with weeping, when she 
went to dress. But sal volatile and 
rouge, judiciously applied, can work 
wonders. The Princess never looked 
more brilliant than when she de- 
seended to dinner, and she sat up 
and finished her French novel that 
night before she went to bed. 

ictor must have been half-way 
home when, leaning on his sister’s 
arm, I crept out into the garden to 
enjoy an hour of fresh air and sun- 
shine in the company of my sedu- 
lous nurse and charming companion. 
Valérie and I had spent the morn- 


ing together, and it had passed like 
a ne She had made my break- 
fast, which she insisted on givin 
me in truly British fashion, an 
oured out my tea herself, as she 
aughingly observed, ‘comme wne 
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meess Anglaise. She had played 
me her wild Hungarian airs on the 
pianoforte, and sung me her plain- 
tive national songs, with sweetness 
and good humour. She had even 
taught me a new and intricate 
stitch in her embroidery, and bent 
my stubborn fingers to the task 
with her own pretty hands; and 
now, untiring in her care and kind- 
ness, she was ready to walk out 
with me in the garden, and wait 
upon all my whims and fancies as a 
nurse does for a sick child. I could 
walk at last with no pain, and but 
little difficulty. Had I not been so 
well taken care of, I think I should 
have declared myself quite reco- 
vered ; but when you have a fair 
round arm to guide your steps, and 
a pair of soft eyes to Jook thrillingly 
into yours—as day after day a 
gentle voice entreats you not to 
hurry your convalescence and ‘ at- 
tempt to do too much,’ it is a great 
temptation to put off as long as 
possible the evil hour when you 
must declare yourself quite sound 
gain, and begin once more to walk 
one. 

So Valérie and I paced up and 
down the garden, and drank in new 


a 
a 


life at every pore in the glad sun- 
shine and the soft balmy air. 

It was one of those days which 
summer seems to have forgotten, 
and which we so gladly welcome 
when we find it at the close of 


autumn. A warm, mellow sunshine 
brightened the landscape, melting 
in the distance into that golden 
laze which is so peculiarly the 
charm of this time of year: while 
the fleecy clouds, that seemed to 
stand still against the clear sky, 
enhanced the depth and purity of 
that wondrous, matchless blue. Not 
a breath stirred the rich yellow 
leaves dying in masses on the 
trees; and the last rose of the 
garden, though in all the bloom of 
maturity, had shed her first petal, 
and paid her first tribute to decay. 
Valérie plucked it, and gave it me 
with a smile, as we sat down upon 
a low garden seat at one extremit 
of the walk. I thanked her, and, 
know not why, put it to my lips 
before I transferred it to the button- 
hole of my coat. There was a 
silence of several minutes. ; 

I broke it at last by remarking 
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‘that I should soon be well now, 
and must ere long bid adieu to 
Edeldorf.’ 

She started as though I had inter- 
— a train of pleasant thoughts, 
and answered, with some common- 
place expression of regret and hope, 
that ‘I would not hurry myself’ 
but I thought her voice was more 
constrained than usual, and she 
turned her head away as she spoke. 

‘Valérie,’ I said—and this was 
the first time I had ever called her 
by her Christian name—‘ it is no 
use disguising from oneself an un- 
pleasant truth: my duty, my cha- 
racter, everything bids me leave my 
happy life here as soon as I am well 
enough. You may imagine how 
much I shall regret it, but you 
cannot imagine how grateful I feel 
for all your kindness to me. Had 
= been my sister, you could not 
nave indulged me more. It is not 
my nature to express half I feel, 
but believe me, that wherever I go, 
at any distance of time or place, the 
brightest jewel in my memory will 
be the name of the Comtesse de 
Rohan.’ 

* You called me Valérie, just now,’ 
said she, quickly. 

‘ Well, of Valerie, then,’ I replied. 
‘ Your brother is the oldest friend I 
have—older even than poor Bold.’ 
That sagacious dog had lain down 
at our feet, and was looking from 
one to the other with a ludicrous 
expression of wistful gravity, as if 
he could not make it all out. Why 
should he have reminded me at that 
instant so painfully of the glorious 
struggle for life and death in 
Beverley mere? That face! that 
face! would it never cease to haunt 
me with its sweet, sad smile ? 
‘Yes, Valérie,’ I proceeded, ‘ that 
he should have received me as a 
brother is only what I expected, 
but your unwearying kindness over- 
powers me. Believe me, I feel it 
very deeply, and I shall leave you, 
oh! with such regret!’ 

‘And we too shall regret you 
7 much,’ answered Valérie, with 
flushed cheeks and not very steady 
tones. ‘But can you not stay a 
little longer? your health is hardly 
re-established, though your wound 
is healed, and—and—it will be very 
lonely when you are gone.’ 

‘ Not for you,’-Ireplied ; ‘ not for 
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the young Comtesse de Rohan (well, 
Valérie, then), admired and sought 
after by all. Beautiful and distin- 
auidhed, go where you will, you are 
sure to command homage and affec- 
tion. No, it is all the other way, Z 
shall be lonely, if you like.’ 

‘Oh, but men are so different,’ 
said she, with a glance from under 
those long dark eyelashes. ‘ Wher- 
ever they go they find so much to 
interest, so much to occupy them, 
so much to do, so many to love.’ 

‘Not in my case,’ I answered, 
rather pursuing my own train of 
thoughts than in reply to my com- 
panion. ‘Look at the difference 
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between us. You have your home, 
your brother, your friends, your de- 
pendents, all who can appreciate and 
return your affection; whilst I, I 
have nothing in the world but my 
horses and my sword.’ 

She looked straight into my face, 
a cloud seemed to pass over her 
features, and she burst into tears. 
In another moment she was sobbing 
on my breast as if her heart would 
break. 

A horse’s hoofs were heard clat- 
tering in the stable-yard, and as 
Victor, pale and excited, strode up 
the de Valérie rushed swiftly 
into the house. 


BLACKEY AT 


\ HO is Blackey? When Eng- 
land was interested in redeem- 
ing the African race from the slave- 
trade, Blackey was a negro. The 
African interest has passed by ; in 
truer language, we have for the pre- 
sent done our work in that direction, 
and the brown native of India has 
succeeded to the vacant honours and 
emoluments. For the term Blacke 
carries both with it. We English 
are worked upon by titles: the 
obscure clergyman of yesterday is 
the bishop of to-day—what a revolu- 
tion takes place in our thoughts 
concerning that man: our stupid, 
uninteresting neighbour gets elected 
for a borough ;—he is stupid still, 
but uninteresting no longer. We 
have already in these pages pleaded 
for the influence which lies in the 
generic term of ‘ Jack,’ and we now 
venture to assert in all soberness 
that a noteworthy change was ef- 
fected in the relation of Europe to 
Asia when the phrase of ‘poor 
Blackey’ took the place of its equally 
inaccurate and far more malignant 
predecessor, ‘those damned niggers.’ 

Poor Blackey, then, is no other 
than the olive-skinned native of 
Hindostan, towards whom English 
public opinion has passed from the 
conquering contemptuous into the 
ruling patronizing phase. — 

_We know something about Pan- 
dits, we know something about 
Moollahs, we know something of 
Brahmins, something of Sepoys, 
something of many kinds of adult 
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Blackey ; but perhaps our living 
knowledge of the Indian people will 
be somewhat quickened if we can 
catch a glance of little Blackey all 
alive, not seen through archeologicat 
or historical spectacles, trotting to 
school and learning his lessons. 

In the first place, it is not to be 
supposed that Shim Singh waited 
for us (the English) to teach him to 
send his son to school. It is one of 
the great puzzles which so baffle 
English reformers in India, that, do 
what they will, they find themselves 
anticipated to an extent sufficient to 
deprive them of the credit awarded 
to discoverers, not sufficient to make 
them or their efforts intelligible. 
We talk to Déwi Pershid of 
schools: why, bless our innocence ! 
Déwi Pershid knows all about 
schools, and his ancestors were ai- 
tending a famed seminary still 
flourishing at Bendres, centuries 
before Eton was heard of. We 
have not to teach a new phraseology; 
we find it all ready to our hand in 
two languages. The forgotten his- 
tory of Hindu priests and Maho- 
medan mulvis speaks to us in the 
technical terms which spring up so 
soon as we begin to talk of educa- 
tion. All the technicalities of school 
phraseology are found; nay, you 
shall go further, and ascertain and 
record on paper that every district 
of India contains five hundred 
schools, more or less; and yet the 
English began in 1855 to intro- 
duce education into India as a 

oe 
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new measure. And as usual the 
English are right. Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Winchester have lea- 
vened the governing body in India. 
The governing holy, with a prac- 
tical sense worthy of those four 
great academies, comes to the con- 
clusion that the Arabic and Sanskrit 
languages may contain a mine of 
educational history in their educa- 
tional phrases ; that there may be 
in every ten miles a thing called a 
school, but that, nevertheless, the 
people of India are very uneducated. 

What John Bull means by un- 
educated, is an ignorance of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; it is pre- 
cisely this ignorance which he finds 
existing, and which he sets to work 
to cure in India. 

So during the last two years an 
expensive educational machinery has 
been set on foot throughout the 
Peninsula. It is not our business 
now to describe it; but it may be 
briefly set down thus :—In every 
Presidency an officer is appointed 
to control public instruction. The 
people are rated for their education, 
and the theory is, that instruction is 
brought home to the door of every 
subject. He is not obliged to have 
it, as in Prussia; but he is not 
obliged to go without it, as in Eng- 
land. The result is that a very 

at many hundreds of schools 

ave been opened, which are regu- 
larly visited by inspectors. Deli- 
berately waiving all discussions on 
moot theories of education, we pro- 

se to set before our readers a 
faithf ul picture of an Indian Govern- 
ment school under inspection—in 
other words, Blackey at school. 

Some of us have seen schools in- 
spected in England. We know what 
the school was like. That solid, 
comfortable building, that well-fur- 
nished interior, those cheap, but 
excellent maps; shall we add, that 
boarded floor? Perhaps it is better 
to omit that item in the description, 
as we believe it trenches on ques- 
tionable ground; in fact, on the 
great problem of flagged versus 
Seondal floors which has puzzled 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council for 
several years past,and has, we under- 
stand, been recently decided (with- 
out an appeal to Parliament) in 
favour of flags. We know what the 
boys are like: some so bright, 
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others so dull; some wicked boys 
so attractive, some good boys so 
repulsive in appearance; all given 
more or less to sniffing and coughing, 
and other nervous indications ; all, 
with a few exceptions, whom we 
misdoubt as monstrous, hating school 
hours with a gracious unanimity. 
We know what the inspector is like. 
This is treading on delicate ground ; 
but we hasten to right ourselves by 
asserting at once that we know him 
for the most part as a well-bred, 
intelligent, accomplished, highly- 
educated English gentleman, and 
if there is higher praise to be given 
to any man, it must be given by 
those who know it. He travels to 
the school in a first-class carriage, 
and he travels away in a first-class 
carriage. He is carefully dressed, 
for he is staying at the Rectory ; he 
is rather in a hurry to get away, for 
he is engaged to dine at Long’s with 
a party of Balliol men. 

We know what the inspection is 
like. There is the brillant boy, 
whom the acute inspector detects 
at once, and pronounces all his 
answers right, and judges the other 
boys by his standard. There is the 
pertinacious boy, whom the in- 
spector curses in his heart; who 
wants to know wherein that sum 
(which the pertinacious boy had 
worked out . some eccentric anti- 
regulation process) was essentially 
wrong. There is the rusticblunderer, 
who knows his geography lesson by 
heart, and when asked where he 
himself was born, replies confidently, 
* Please sir, in sin.’ 

We know what the concluding 
conversation is like. The teacher 
bows to the inspector, the inspector 
bows to the teacher ; the ladies from 
the Rectory express their delight, 
the inspector expresses his satis- 
faction that the ladies from the 
Rectory should be delighted ; a prac- 
tical conversation between the rec- 
tor and the inspector closes the 
proceedings ; Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council is notified that another 
inspection has been accomplished ; 
and the inspector, having done his 
duty at the school in the morning 
like a man, keeps his appointment 
at Long’s in the evening like an 
Oxonian. 

It so happens that we also know 
what an Indian school is like. 
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Throughout a green, dust-sprinkled 
plain, which is India, rise at inter- 
vals, under the shade of favouring 
trees, knots of mud houses, having 
a castellated appearance, which are 
villages. That large village with 
half-a-dozen brick houses in it, is the 
centre of a cluster: there is a Go- 
vernment school there. 

Let us enter the village ; push by 
that cow ; knock aside that donkey ; 
never mind that dunghill; don’t 
look at that woman who pretends to 
be veiled ; if she is modest you dis- 
honour her, if impudent you dis- 
honour yourself; return the salaam 
of that old greybeard, he is the 
headman of the place ; now get off 
your horse, for there is no riding 
down this narrow lane; walk care- 
fully with one foot on either side of 
the open drain which bisects it; pray 
heaven that the stench may annoy 
you only—not smite with cholera ; 
then listen; what shrill clamour 
grows louder as we advance? louder 
still as we turn out of this narrow 
ill-drained stinking lane into one 
just twice as narrow, twice as ill 
drained, and twice as stinking— 
deafening as we bow our heads to 
enter this tumbledown mud court- 

ard with a recess in one corner to 

used as a room in rainy weather ? 
It is the united outpouring of the 
lungs of seventy little brown lads, 
averaging ten years old, swinging 
their little bodies (such straight 
backs and fat bellies!) as if they 
were pulling in an University crew, 
and shouting in discordant tones at 
the top of their voice unmeaning 
sounds. This is the Government 
school. 

The inspector enters ; all the boys 
rise, put their right hand to their 
forehead, and shout ‘ Salaam, sahib !’ 
The teacher, an olive-complexioned 
man with smooth, shining black 
hair, with a curling mustache, with 
a bristling beard, with a white robe 
buttoned on the left-hand side,comes 
forward, and makes the nearest 
approach to Eastern prostration 
which his Western superior will 
allow. The English inspector re- 
turns the salute of the boys, and 
disposes of that of the teacher with 
an action rather than a word; the 
action implying partly, ‘I am very 
much obliged to you for your 
civility,’ partly ‘Stand up; I also 
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am a man.’ The salutations are 
over; business commences. Let us 
adopt the dramatic notation, and 
endeavour thus to exhibit what 
follows:— 

Inspector.—‘ Milviji, let me see 
the register of attendance.’ 

Karim Caksh, teacher of the 
school.—‘ Sahib, it is here.’ 

Inspector—‘I see you have an 
hundred boys in daily attendance ; 
that is very good.” 

Teacher.—‘ This number is en- 
tirely to be attributed to’ your good 
fortune and your personal excel- 
lence.’ 

Inspector.—‘ I shall now call over 
the names. No boy is to speak 
whose name is not called. Let each 
boy as he is called, answer “ Here!””’ 

Omnes.—‘ Yes, sir, “ Here.”’ 

Inspector.—‘ Silence !—no boy to 
speak whose name is not called. 

Omzes, each to his neighbour.— 
‘You are not to speak till your 
name is called.’ 

Inspector.—‘ Silence !’ 

The first five boys answer to their 
names; the sixth is absent. 

Inspector calls his name.—‘ Shir 
Singh!’ 


- Several voices.—‘ Shir Singh is 


Inspector.—‘ Silence. Did I not 
tell you that only the boy whose 
name was called is to speak? Ifa 
boy is absent, let me know it by his 
silence. Nobody is to answer for 
him. I shall begin again.’ 

Inspector calls over the first five 
names with the same success as 
formerly. He approaches that ru- 
bicon, Shir Singh. ‘Now, take 
care, no one is to answer ;—Shir 
Singh !’ 

Small Boy.—‘ Shir Singh is ill.’ 

Inspector.—* Who said that?’ 

Omnes.—‘ Please sir, Ramlall.’ 

Inspector reads Ramlall a serious 
lecture. He impresses the duty of 
silence, and emphatically demands 
that no boy shall speak till he is 
spoken to. Before he has finished, 
the two neighbours of the culprit 
turn round and enforce the inspec- 
tor’s remarks by desiring Ramlall 
to hold his tongue. ‘ Why does he 
interrupt when the sahib is speak- 
ing?’ Inspector turns round to the 
fresh interruptors, and upbraids 
them,—‘ Yes, but you are commit- 
ting the same fault ; why do you 

¥x¥2 
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talk without orders? All are to be 
quiet till they are told to speak.’ 

Chorus of many voices, each hoy 
addressing his neighbour. —‘ Be 
quiet, why do you speak without 
orders ?” 

Inspector despairs. He struggles 
through the roll-call as he may, and 
feels that he is met at the outset by 
the first great Asiatic difficulty— 
incontinence of speech. 

He desires the first class to be 
called up. He inquires the caste 
and profession of each boy. The 
orofession of the son is that of the 
father. The castes are proclaimed : 
—that boy is a Brahmin, that is a 
Shaikh ; this gentleman is a Sayud ; 
this is a slave; and ‘Oh, you Boota 
(son of a prostitute), come here!’ 
At the name of Boota several lads 
start up; it is as common a name as 
Smith; but at the specification all 
the other Bootas sit down, and the 
son of the prostitute, in no way 
injured in his own estimation or 
that of others by the appellation, 
walks up to join the class. The 
name is not in the least intended or 
felt as an insult. It is simply a fact 
that he is the son of a prostitute, 
and so he is called. Other boys 
have their caste and trade—this is 
his. ‘And what for no?’ is the 
unexpressed native addition, which 
points the whole transaction with a 
a, moral signification. 

The first class is now assembled. 


The I —— addresses himself to 


the gentleman Sayud at the top of 
the class. A Sayud isthe Brahmin 
of Mahomedans, and the teacher, 
who is but a Shaikh, would blush to 
put the ‘Sayud Sahib’ elsewhere 
than at the top of the school. Weil, 
what has the Sayud been learning ? 
He has read that wonderful book 
of Shaikh Sadi’s, the Gulistén, 
which has well deserved to be in 
itself the literature, almost the 
religion of a nation: he knows all 
the curious turns of expression; he 
knows all the verbal conceits; but 
he has missed, and so indeed has 
his teacher and his teacher's 
teacher, the Solomon-like wisdom 
which lies concealed in those epi- 
grammatic tales. He has read 
the account of Alexander, not that 
he has any idea who Alexander 
was, but he knows the bovk by 
heart, and it is tolerably hard 
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Persian. He has read no less than 
six complete letter-writers; and if 
the inspector will only listen, he 
will recite fourteen couplets com- 
posed by himself, in which the 
inspector’s honoured name is intro- 
duced in fourteen different modes, 
and associated with fourteen dif- 
ferent compliments, each one more 
elaborate than the other. The per- 
mission is given, the youth recites ; 
both he and the teacher feel per- 
suaded that the limit of education 
is reached. 

For his part the inspector was at 
Eton. He remembers that for at 
least a century the end of English 
education was Latin elegiacs. He 
feels too that the elegiac theory 
had something to say for itself; 
that a lad must have passed through 
an,immense amount of mental 
discipline and culture before he 
sotld geodnes a good copy of Latin 
verses; and transferring these 
things to other climes and tongues, 
he looks with much respect on the 
author of Anagrams. But he is a 
man of business, and his business is 
conducted on the utilitarian or 
anti-elegiac theory. He faintly 
applauds the Persian recitative, 
and then inquires with some 
abruptness, how far the young 
poet has advanced in arithmetic ? 

The teacher's face loses all the 
expression of enthusiasm and as- 
sumes thatof anxiety : ‘ Arithmetic? 
did the Sahib say arithmetic? that 


* it is indeed an excellent science, and 


several boys have made great pro- 
gress in it: there is for instance the 
Bannean Chim lall;’ here the 
inspector recals the teacher to the 
subject in hand—viz.: the arith- 
metical acquirements of Sayud 
Safdar ali. ‘ Well, he has only just 
got the books, or he would have 
long since exhausted that science ; 
as it is, however, he has not ad- 
vanced far: if the sahib will give 
him a sum in simple addition he 
shall see what he shall see.’ We 
regret to add that the simple addi- 
tion sum is too much for Sayud 
Safdar Ali. 

Far too little, however, for the 
small Hindu, Chim lall, who sits 
next him, son of the grain-seller, 
who performs in five seconds 
an amount of mental arithmetic 
which the inspector feels at once 
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was not included in the curriculum 
which he himself travelled through 
at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and the same bright-eyed little boy 
has every river, town, and moun- 
tain of Europe and Asia at his 
finger’s ends, but at the same time 
cannot for the life of him be 
induced to acknowledge that there 
can be any east side to a map save 
that which for the time being lies 
in the direction of the rising sun. 

But Chim lall is by the side of 
Safdar ali, a finished scholar. The 
two are class fellows, but each reads 
what he pleases without reference 
to the other. The inspector 
impresses on the teacher the folly 
of this: ‘I told you to make 
classes.’ 

Teacher.—‘ And they are made, 
thanks to your good fortune.’ 

Inspector.—* Yes, you have made 
them in name, but not in fact. You 
present these six boys as belonging 
to one class, but every one of mn 
is reacing a different book: there 
is no use in such classes.’ 

Teacher.—‘ Your good fortune is 
great, and your remark is incon- 
trovertible. But what should this 
wretch do? Safdar Ali is a Sayud, 
and the son of the head police- 
officer. He declines to read any- 
thing but Persian, considering his 
native tongue to be but a mean 
language.’ 

Inspector.— ‘But I don’t want 
him to read Hindustani for the sake 
of the language, but to learn science 
through his own language—the only 
one he really understands. O Milvi! 
there is other science besides lan- 
guage.’ 

Teacher.— Your slave continually 
makes that remark to Safdar li; 
but he prefers Persian, and what 
can I do? Sobha Singh, again, will 
not learn arithmetic, because he says 
he knows it quite well already, but 
by a different method; and the 
Pandit father of Ganga Ram has 
forbidden his son to learn geo- 
graphy, because the Government is 
pleased to order that the earth shall 
go round the sun. I tell the Pandit 
that such is the command of Govern- 
ment, but he declares that it is 
against his religion to believe it; 
indeed, these Hindus are very im- 
pudent men.’ 

Inspector (assuming the Anglo- 
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Saxon).—‘ Well, Mulviji, look here. 
This is a list of the ks to be 
taught in each class of this school 
for the next six months. If Ganga 
Ram does not like geography, he 
must go. If Sobha Singh doesn’t 
like the arithmetic, he must go. 
You know very well, and these 
boys know very well, that Govern- 
ment does not wish to interfere with 
their religion. But this is a Govern- 
ment school. The boys need not 
come; but if they do they must 
learn, not what they please, but 
what you please.’ 

Teacher (astonished to hear his 
office so magnified).—‘ On my eyes, 
be it!’ 

Inspector.—‘ Yes; and you, again, 
must teach, not what you please, but 
what I tell you.’ 

Teacher (stroking his beard doubt- 
fully).—‘ Your good fortune is great, 
and whatever you order, it is the 
privilege of this slave to perform.’ 

Inspector (rising to the Anglo- 
Saxon ne plus ultra).—‘ And if at 
my next visit these orders are not 
obeyed, I shall reduce your salary.’ 

Teacher (with manifest earnest- 
ness).—‘ On my head, be it!’ 

The inspector then rises to depart. 
Fifty little boys rush up to him, and 
scream that he has not yet heard 
them read anything. The officer, 
thus appealed to, stops, ——- pats 
the head of the nearest urchin, and 
tells them in the lump to read away. 
Down they go on their little beam- 
ends, nod their little heads, wag 
their little stomachs, and recite in 
that shrill, melancholy monotone 
which has been inseparably asso- 
ciated with deep learning in this 
for years and centuries, _ 

efore Bell and Lancaster ha 

taught the English to concoct 
schemes of national education. The 
inspector is an Anglo-Saxon in 
essentials, and insists on the wfile, 
as he understands it ; but he is too 
sensible a man, we hope, not to 
allow the little lads the dulce, as 
they understand it—not to bow his 
head to a harmless national tra- 
dition. 

Once more he prepares to depart, 
when a boy of sixteen years old 
starts forward and says he has a 
petition to make. What is it? 
‘ Why, petitioner has heard that a 
deputy-inspectorship worth £120 
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a-year is vacant, and he wishes to 

+ sane place.’ See “asd 

nspector.—‘ itioner 
that he is an nes schoolboy 
learning the A BC of science, and 
that for these appointments men of 
high standing and great attainments 
are selected ?” 

* Indeed, petitioner did know this; 
but the rumour of his Excellency’s 
— was so widely spread, 
that he had been tempted to ask. 
If the deputy-inspectorship cannot 
be had, perhaps petitioner may be 
bold to apply for the place of per- 
sonal attendant to the said deputy- 
inspector, on a salary of £5 a-year, 
which place he understands is also 
vacant. It is all the same to peti- 
tioner, who is a very poor boy and 
wishes to fill his belly.’ 

The inspector mildly admonishes 

titioner to be a good lad and learn 

is lessons. The first petition was 
not meant to be impudent. It wus 
a kind of understood introduction 
to the real request; the principle 


EDGAR ALLAN 


We must go back to the days of 
the early dramatists—of Mar- 
lowe, Dekker, Ford, Massinger, 
and Otway—before we shall find 
in the history of literature any 
parallel to the wild and morbid 
genius, and the reckless and mise- 
rable life and death of Edgar Allan 
Poe. Never was there a sadder 
story than that of his wayward and 
infatuated youth, his wasted oppor- 
tunities, his estranged friends, his 
erty-stricken manhood, his 
ken degradation, his despairing 
efforts to reform, his cae ae 
ing into lower and lower depths of 
rofligacy and misesy, till at last he 
ied of delirium tremens in an 
hospital, at the age of thirty-eight. 
‘And his poetical genius, his extra- 
ordinary analytic power, his imagi- 
nation that revelled in the realm of 
the awful, the weird, and the 
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is that well-known one which in- 
duces the Oxford undergraduate, 
fearful of a pluck, to go up for a first. 
Moreover every native conscien- 
tiously believes himself as well 
qualifted as his neighbour for every 
post. And he is wonderfully in the 
right in so thinking. 

With a final salaam from all the 
boys, the inspector departs. He 
comes again in six months. Safdar li 
is enamoured of his native language, 
Sobha Singh ciphers like a Christian, 
Ganga Ram laughs to scorn the idea 
of the sun going round the earth ; 
the calling over is orderly, the 
classes are well defined; much re- 
mains to be done, no less than to 
compass ali knowledge ; but a great 
step has been taken; the Indian 
ates school and Eton College are 
different enough still in degree, but 
are no longer absolutely distinct in 
kind; Blackey is at school, and 
Whitey has got the teaching of him ; 
it is the latter's fault if he fail to 


improve the situation. 
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horrible; his utter lack of truth 
and honour, his inveterate selfish- 
ness, his inordinate vanity and 
insane folly,—all go to make a 
picture so strange and sad that it 
cannot easily be forgotten. We 
believe that this extraordinary man 
is but little known in this country ; 
and we think our readers may a 
interested by a few pages given to 
some account of his life and works. 

Poe has not been fortunate in his 
introduction to the English reading 
public. His tales have appeared 
in no more promising shape than 
that of two volumes of railway read- 
ing—much better printed and illus- 
trated, indeed, than such volumes 
usually are; but blighted, so far 
as the prospect of admission to the 
library is concerned, by paper covers 
and gaudy colouring. His poetry 
has been published in a handsome 
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volume, with some very pretty 
illustrations. But this volume 
unhappily sets out with a biogra- 
hical notice of Poe, written by 

r. James Hannay, which we have 
read with considerable surprise. 
Should any man of taste and sense, 
not acquainted with Poe, be so 
unfortunate as to look at Mr. 
Hannay’s preface before reading 
the poetry, it is extemely probable 
that he will throw the book into 
the fire, in indignation at the 
self-conceit and affected smartness 
by which the preface is charac- 
terized. Mr. Hannay is anxious to 
give us some account of himself as 
well as of Poe; and communicates 
the important fact, that 

I owehis acquaintance (that is, Poe’s) 
as I owe much of the happiness of my 
life, to the society of a few young 
friends devoted to art and poetry. His 
music has made several summers 
brighter for me: and now that his 
reputation is appealing for recognition 
to the English reading public, I feel 
that I ought to say a few words about 
him. 

And then Mr. Hannay does say 
a good many words, everything of 
the least value in which is taken 
from Mr. Griswold's Life prefixed to 
the American edition; Mr. Gris- 
wold’s facts being set in Mr. 
Hannay’s comments. These are 
distinguished by offensive and 
extremely unsuccessful attempts at 
smartness, whichare merely flippant 
and absurd. We have the following 
snobbish description of Poe’s ap- 
pearance :— 

His portrait is a very interesting, 
a very characteristic one. A fine 
thoughtful face you see, at once, with 
lineaments of delicacy such as belong 
only to genius or high blood. The 
forehead is grand and pale, the eye is 
dark, gleaming with sensibility and 
light of soul. A face of passion it is, 
and in the lower part wants firmness— 
a face that would inspire women with 
sentiment—men, with interest and 
curiosity. 

Mr. Hannay informs us that 
‘there are some who think that 
from a post-mortem examination of 
the body you can learn the soul of 
aman.’ Likewise, that ‘ too often, 
particularly in artificial ages likeours, 
a man’s whole career has to be run— 
like a race at a fair—in a sack!’ 
Then somebody had said that Poe’s 
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poetic faculty was the result of his 
analytic; on which Mr. Hannay 
observes— 

I scarcely ever remember a more 
curious instance of the cart being put 
before the horse—by the ass ! 


Some one else had said in 
America, after Poe’s death, that 
‘his faults were many, his virtues 
few :’ whereupon Mr. Hannay puts 
the question— 

Have they not in America, as here, 


a rule at all cemeteries, that no dogs are 
admitted ? 


And after a good deal more mate- 
rial of the same mark, Mr. Hannay’s 
preface ends with the following 
important statement :— 


Such are the hints which I have to 
prefix to this American poet, and with 
three times three from a select band of his 
admirers, he is now launched upon the 
English public ! 

We heartily regret that a produc- 
tion so unworthy of Mr. Hannay’s 
real ability should go forth to the 
world with his name. Still this un- 
lucky preface is by no means an 
anomalous phenomenon. It comes 
in proof of a theory we have long 
held, that the earliest productions of 
a man of real genius are almost 
always crude, flippant, and affect- 
edly smart. Mr. Hannay is still a 
very young man; and this preface 
must have been written when he 
was a mere boy. Had he at that 
period written something very sound 
and sensible, he would probabl 
never have become more than a dull, 
sensible, commonplace man. As it 
is, time has tamed him down; he 
has gained in taste and judgment, 
while still retaining the fm fire 
and originality. It was a high 
triumph to Mr. Hannay that, when 
he lately stood on the Tory interest 
for a Scotch borough of most Radical 
polities, he fairly talked over the 
mob into sympat’iy with his views, 
and was ond comparison the 
popular cinihdaie. A high Tory 
who obtains the show of hands in 
any Scotch borough must be a man 
of uncommon tact and talent. Now 
that Mr. Hannay is some years 
older, we are sure he must disap- 
prove of this juvenile production as 
much as we do. But we are glad 
of a fact which confirms our theory. 
As we bethink ourselves of our old 
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college companions, we note that 
those who wrote with good sense 
and good taste at twenty, have now 
settled down into the dullest and 
baldest of prosers; while such as 
dealt in bombastic flourishes and 
absurd extravagance of style, learned 
as time went on to prune their early 
luxuriances, while still retaining 
something of raciness, interest, and 
ornament. 

The American edition of Poe’s 
works consists of four handsome 
volumes of five hundred pages each, 
which, as regards paper, printing, 
and binding, are very favourable spe- 
cimens of transatlantic publishing. 
The first volume contains a memoir 
of Poe’s life by Mr. Griswold, and 
notices of his genius by Mr. N. P. 
Willis and Mr. Lowell. Mr. Gris- 
wold gives us the severer estimate 
of Poe's life and character: Mr. 
Lowell and Mr. Willis appear 
anxious to say as much good of him 
as possible. There is something 
that relieves the dark colours in 
which Poe is usually depicted, in 
the brief notice of him by his 
mother-in-law, prefixed to the work. 
She says— 

The late Edgar Allan Poe—who was 
the husband of my only daughter, the 
son of my eldest brother, and more than 
a son to myself, in his long-continued 
and affectionate observance of every duty 
to me — under an impression that he 
might be called suddenly from the 
world, wrote (just before he left his 
home in Fordham for the last time, on 
the 29th of June, 1849) requests that the 
Rey. Rufus W. Griswold would act as 
his literary executor, and superintend the 

ublication of his works—and that N. 

. Willis, Esq., should write such ob- 
servations upon his life and character as 
he might deem suitable to address to 
thinking men in vindication of his me- 
mory. 

From this statement of Mrs. 
Clemm, and from a statement made 
by Frances Osgood, it seems that 
those who knew Poe best were 
witnesses of a more amiable aspect of 
his character. There is, unhappily, 
only one account of the melancholy 
phase of it which was known to the 
public. We are told by Mr. Willis 
that the slightest indulgence in in- 
toxicating Senie was suflicient to 


convert Poe into a thorough black. 
guard—that ‘with a single glass of 
wine his whole nature was reversed ; 
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the demon became uppermost, and 
though none of the usual signs of 
intoxication were visible, his will 
was palpably insane.’ The only 
excuse which can be offered for 
much of Poe’s life is, that he was 
truly not a responsible agent. He 
was morally, though not intellec- 
tually, insane. 

The father of Edgar Allan Poe, 
when a law student, eloped with an 
English actress named Elizabeth 
Arnold. After a time he married 
her. He became an actor, and acted 
along with his wife for six or seven 
years in various cities of the United 
States. At length his wife and he 
died, within a few weeks of each 
other, leaving two sons and a 
daughter utterly destitute. Edgar, 
their second child, was born at Bal- 
timore in 1811. He was adopted by 
a wealthy merchant, one Mr. John 
Allan; and Mr. Allan having no 
children, young Poe was generally 
regarded as destined to succeed to 
his fortune. The child was beauti- 
ful, precocious, high-spirited. He 
oval brook no opposition, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Allan foolishly humoured 
him in every way. In 1816 he ac- 
companied them to England, and was 
left for four or five years at school 
at Stoke Newington. In one of his 
tales, Poe gives a striking descrip- 
tion of his life here :— 

My earliest recollections of a school 
life are connected with a large rambling 
Elizabethan house in a misty-looking 
village in England, where were a vast 
number of gigantic and gnarled trees, 
and where all the houses were exces- 
sively ancient. In truth, it was a 
dream-like and spirit-soothing place, 
that venerable old town. At this mo- 
ment, in fancy, I feel the refreshing 
chilliness of its deeply-shadowed avenues, 
inhale the pure fragrance of its thousand 
shrubberies, and thrill anew with un- 
definable delight at the deep hollow 
note of the church bell, breaking each 
hour with sullen and sudden roar, upon 
the stillness of the dusky atmosphere in 
which the fretted Gothic steeple lay em- 
bedded and asleep. 

In 1822 he returned to America, 
and entered the University of Char- 
lotteville. Here he wasdistinguished 
for ability, but still more for gam- 
bling, drunkenness, and other vices, 
which led to his being expelled. Mr. 
Allan had given him a very liberal 
allowance of money while at the 
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University, but the reckless lad ran 
deeply indebt. He paid some large 
sums which he had lost in gambling, 
with drafts upon Mr. Allan; and Mr. 
Allan having refused to pay these, 
the ungrateful young man wrote him 
an insulting letter, and set off for 
Europe with the avowed intention 
of joining the Greek army, which 
was at that. time engaged in war 
with the Turks. He never reached 
Greece; but, after having disap- 
= for a year, he turned up at St. 

etersburg, where the American 
Minister saved him from the penal- 
ties which he had incurred in some 
drunken brawl]. 

He came back once more to Ame- 
rica; and Mr. Allan, with extraordi- 
nary forbearance, once more received 
him kindly; and as Poe now ex- 

ressed a desire to enter the army, 

e procured him admission to the 
Military Academy. Experience had 
taught poor Poe no wisdom ; and, 
persevering in his vicious practices, 
in ten months he was cashiered and 
expelled. 

Mr. Allan’s patience was not yet 
exhausted; he again received the 
reckless scapegrace us a son. But 
there is a limit to all human endur- 
ance, and in a few months Poe was 
finally cast off by him. The first 
Mrs. Allan had died some time be- 
fore, and Mr. Allan had married a 
young lady who, Poe assures us, 
might, as regards age, have been his 
grandchild. In that case, as Mr. 
Allan was just forty-eight, she must 
have been very youngindeed. Poe’s 
biographer insinuates that the last 
unpardonable provocation which led 
to Poe’s final exclusion from Mr. 
Allan’s house, was in some way con- 
nected with this lady ; and the writer 
of an eulogium on Poe in an Ameri- 
can newspaper, says that the cireum- 
stances of the case 


throw a dark shade on the quarrel and a 
very ugly light on Poe’s character. We 
shall not insert the story, because it is 
one of those relations which we think, 
with Sir Thomas Browne, should never 
be recorded. For of sins heteroclital, 
and such as want name or precedent, 
there is ofttimes a sin even in their his- 
tory. We desire no record of enormi- 
ties: sins should be accounted new. 


Perhaps it would have been better 


pty to have stated wherein this 
ast offence consisted. It is certain 
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that the mysterious way in which 
the biography passes it by, as some- 
thing too bad to be recorded, is cal- 
culated to damage Poe’s reputation 
as much as any record of facts could 
do so. It is certain, too, that the 
offence was such as finally to exhaust 
the patience of a benefactor who had 
repeatedly forgiven every possible 
form of recklessness, debauchery, 
and insolence ; and when Mr. Allan 
died in 1834, he left his fortune to 
his children by his second marriage, 
but not a farthing to Poe. 

From the time that he was finally 
cast off by Mr. Allan, Poe sought 
to support himself by literature ; 
and the remainder of his life is the 
melancholy story of a hack-writer’s 
struggle for existence. At an early 
age he had published a little volume 
of poetry, which ran through several 
editions ; but when he first began 
to depend upon his contributions to 
the periodical press he was very un- 
successful. He had not steadiness 
to persevere in spite of discourage- 
ment; and he enlisted in the army 
as a common soldier. He was soon 
recognised by some officers who had 
been with him at the Military Aca- 
demy, and efforts were made to get 
him a commission. Just as these 
promised to be successful, it was 
found that he had deserted. 

He disappeared forawhile. After 
some months, a prize was offered by 
the publisher of a Baltimore news- 
paper for the best tale. On the 
committee which was to award the 
prize, meeting, the members of it 
were struck by the beauty of the 
handwriting of one of the tales of- 
fered in competition. And without 
reading any other of the manuscripts 
on which they were called to adju- 
dicate, these upright and honourable 
judges resolved, in a mere whim, 
that the prize should be given to 
‘the firstof geniuses who had written 
legibly.’ The award was published 
on the 12th October, 1833; and the 
successful competitor proved to be 
Poe. Mr. Griswold’s description of 
his appearance when he came to re- 
ceive the prize, gives us some notion 
of the state to which he had been 
reduced : 


Accordingly he was introduced; the 
prize-money had not yet been paid; and 
he was in the costume in which he had 
answered the advertisement of his good 
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fortune. Thin, and pale even to ghast- 
liness, his whole appearance indicated 
sickness and the utmost destitution. A 
well-worn frock-coat concealed the ab- 
sence of a shirt, and imperfect boots 
disclosed the want of hose. But the 
eyes of the young man were luminous 
with intelligence and feeling, and his 
voice and conversation and manners all 
won upon the lawyer's regard. Poe 
told his history and his ambition ; and 
it was determined that he should not 
want means for a suitable appearance in 
society, nor opportunity for a just dis- 
play of his abilities in literature. Mr. 
Kennedy accompanied him toa clothing 
store, and purchased for him a respect- 
able suit, with changes of linen, and 
sent him to a bath, from which he re- 
turned with the suddenly regained style 
of a gentleman. 


His newly found friends were 
much interested in him, and lost no 
ay of serving him. They 
procured him literary occupation 
sufficient for his support; and in 
1835 he was appointed editor of a 
journal published at Richmond, in 

irginia. Down to this time he 
was compelled by actual necessity 
to lead a sober life; but upon re- 
ceiving his first month’s salary as 
editor, he relapsed into his old 
habits. For a week, Mr. Griswold 
tells us, ‘he was in a condition of 
brutish drunkenness,’ and his dis- 
missal followed. When he became 
sober, he made many professions of 
repentance; and Mr. White, the 
proprietor of the journal, agreed to 
give him another trial, with the 
understanding ‘that all engagements 
on his part should cease the moment 
Poe got drunk.’ Poe did get drunk 
at intervals, ‘ drinking till his senses 
were lost ;’ but Mr. White struggled 
on with him for upwards of a year. 
At the end of that time Poe was 
finally dismissed. While holding 
his precarious place at Richmond, 
and with a very scanty income, he 
had married his cousin, Virginia 
Clemm, an amiable and beautiful 
girl, but quite devoid of that firm- 
ness of character which was requisite 
in the wife of such a man. 

He went from Richmond to Bal- 
timore, and thence to Philadelphia 
and New York, trusting for support 
to his chances of success as a 
magazine writer and newspaper 
correspondent. In May, 1839, he 
became editor of the Gentleman's 
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Magazine of Philadelphia, and made 
a vigorous effort to begin a regular 
life. But moral stamina was en- 
tirely wanting, and before the close 
of summer he relapsed into his 
former courses; ‘and for weeks 
was regardless of everything but a 
morbid and insatiable appetite for 
the means of intoxication.” The 
magazine was conducted in the 
most irregular way; its proprietor 
on several occasions returning from 
some days’ absence from home, 
after the day of publication was 
past, to find the magazine unfinished 
and Poe senselessly drunk. 

The story of Poe’s connexion 
with several other periodicals might 
be told in the same words. In the 
autumn of 1844, he removed to New 
York. It was during his residence 
in Philadelphia that Mr. Griswold 
became acquainted with him. He 
says— 

Poe’s manner, except during his fits 
of intoxication, was very quiet and 
gentlemanly; he was usually dressed 
with simplicity and elegance; and when 
once he sent for me to visit him, during 
a period of illness caused by protracted 
and anxious watching at the side of his 
sick wife, 1 was impressed by the sin- 
gular neatness and the air of refinement 
in his home. It was in a small house, 
in one of the pleasant and silent neigh- 
bourhoods far from the centre of the 
town, and though slightly and cheaply 
furnished, everything in it was so taste- 
ful, and so fitly disposed, that it seemed 
altogether suitable for a man of genius. 
For this, and for most of the comforts 
he enjoyed in his brightest as in his 
darkest years, he was chiefly indebted 
to his mother-in-law, who loved him 
with more than maternal devotion and 
constancy. 


Poe arrived at New York with a 
high literary reputation. He had by 
this time written his most successful 
tales ; and soon after coming to New 
York, he published his remarkable 

oem, The Raven, of which Mr. 
Villis has said, that— 


It is the most effective single example 
of fugitive poetry ever published in this 
country, and is unsurpassed in English 
poetry for subtle conception, masterly * 
ingenuity of versification, and consistent 
sustaining of imaginative lift. 

About this time he also wrote his 
well-known story, entitled The Facts 
in the Case of M. Valdemar; in 
which he gives a shockingly circum- 
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stantial and minute description of 
the use of mesmerism in the case of 
a dying man. This piece was trans- 
lated into many languages; and 
caused much curious speculation in 
the philgsophical world. 

In October, 1845, he became the 
roprieter and editor of the New 
fork Broadway Journal. His irre- 
gular habits rendered him quite 
unfit for such a position; and the 
last number of the journal was 
published at the close of the same 
year. He made some engagements 
to deliver public lectures, one to 
read a poem before the Boston 
Lyceum: but he was generally 
drunk when the period for fulfilling 
these engagements arrived. We 
have some curious specimens of the 
tone in which literary criticism is 
conducted in America, in a contro- 
versy into which Poe got at this time 
with a certain Dr. Dunn English. 
Poe had published, as one of a series 
of sketches called The Literati of 
New York City, an article reviewing 
the career of Dr. English, which 
Mr. Griswold admits was ‘entirely 
false in what purported to be its 
facts.’ Dr. English retorted by pub- 
lishing an account of Poe’s life and 
character, very much to the disad- 
vantage of the latter; and wound 
up his article by a declaration that 
upon several occasions he had given 
Poe a sound horse-whipping. Poe 
returned to the charge in a paper 
which a New York journal was 
found willing to publish, in which, 
among other elegances of phrase, 
he describes Dr. English’s attack 
upon himself as ‘oozing from the 
filthy lips of which a lie is the only 
natural language !’ 

But Poe was now sinking fast into 
lower depths of infamy. Witness 
the following :— 

On one occasion he borrowed fifty 
dollars from a distinguished literary 
woman of South Carolina, promising 
to return it in a few days. When he 
failed to do so, and was asked for a 
written acknowledgment of the debt 
that might be exhibited to the husband 
of the friend who had thus served him, 
he denied all knowledge of it, and 
threatened to exhibit a correspondence 
which he said would make the woman 
infamous, if she said anything more on 
the subject. Of course there never had 
been any such correspondence. But 
when Poe heard that a brother of the 
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slandered party was in quest of him for 
the purpose of taking satisfaction, he 
sent for Dr. Francis, and induced him to 
carry to that gentleman his retractation 
and apology, with a statement which 
seemed true enough at the moment, 
that Poe was out of his head. 


And Mr. Griswold tells us that 
those familiar with Poe’s career can 
recal too many similar anecdotes. 

In the autumn of 1846 the New 
York Express contained an appeal 
to the public on behalf of Poe and 
his wife, who were now at Fordham, 
some miles from the city, in want of 
the common necessaries of life. Mr. 
N. P. Willis seconded this appeal by 
a generous paper in the Home Jour- 
nal; and the contributions which 
flowed in relieved Poe’s necessities 
for the time. His wife died a few 
weeks later; and magazine writing, 
as before, occupied him till the be- 
ginning of 1848. Early in that year 
he delivered, before a brilliant audi- 
tory at New York, his extraordinary 
discourse upon the Cosmogony of the 
Universe, which he called Eureka, 
a Prose Poem. He utterly denied 
in it the value of the inductive phi- 
losophy, and proposed to construct 
a theory of nature which should be 
dictated merely by ‘that divinest 
instinct, the sense of beauty.’ His 
views, we need hardly say, in so far 
as they can be reduced to comprehen- 
sibility, are the most preposterous 
rubbish. 

In August, 1849, Poe went from 
New York to Philadelphia. Here, 
for several days, he abandoned him- 
self to excesses so shocking, that his 
biographer leaves them to be ima- 
gined. Reduced to actual beggary, 
he asked in charity the means of 
leaving the city, and proceeded to 
Richmond, in Virginia. Here he 
seems to have awakened to the 
degradation of his position ; and he 
made a last desperate effort to be- 
gin a new life. He joined a teetotal 
society, and for several weeks con- 
ducted himself with perfect pro- 
priety. He delivered two lectures 
in several of the towns of Virginia. 
He became engaged to marry a lady 
whom he had knownin his youth, and 
who certainly evinced much greater 
courage than discretion in forming 
an engagement so perilous ; and he 
wrote to his friends that he was 
about to settle for the remainder of 
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his days amid the scenes where he 
had passed his youth. We give the 
conclusion of the miserable history 
in Mr. Griswold’s words :— 

On Thursday, the 4th of October, he 
set out for New York to fulfil a literary 
engagement, and to prepare for his mar- 
riage. Arriving in Baltimore, he gave 
his trunk to a porter, with directions to 
convey it to the cars which were to start 
in an hour or two for Philadelphia, and 
went into a tavern to obtain some re- 
freshment. Here he met acquaintances 
who invited him to drink ; all his reso- 
lutions and duties were forgotten ; in a 
few hours he was in such a state as is 
commonly induced only by long-con- 
tinued intoxication. After a night of 
insanity and exposure he was carried to 
an hospital, and there, on the evening 
of Sunday the 7th of October, 1849, he 
died, at the age of thirty-eight years. 

Thus perished one of the most 
singular geniuses which America 
has produced. From the very be- 
ginning of his career there seems to 
have been some insane infatuation 
uponhim. He was bad and wretched 
throughout. Through his whole life 
there never was a time when, for 
more than two or three weeks, he 
promised to become anything better. 
His sky never brightened. We feel 
that it would have been his salvation 
to have been put under some exter- 
nal control; he was not fit to be his 
own master. His will was in com- 
plete abeyance. Still, his genius 
ought not to be suffered to blind us 
to his guilt. Among the vulgar 
victims of drunkenness, there is pro- 
bably not one who cannot declare, 
as truthfully as Poe could have de- 
clared, that he is absolutely a slave 
to that degrading vice, and that the 
most honest efforts cannot emanci- 
pate him. Let us be thankful that 
it does not rest with any human tri- 
bunal to decide how far such a man 
is responsible to eternal justice. It 
is plain that, as regards human laws, 
even the hereditary victim of an in- 
vincible tendency must be held as 
sufliciently free to be accountable. 

There is nothing of the lwes Bos- 
welliana about Mr. Griswold. He 
states with the greatest frankness 
the sins and scandals of the man 
who entrusted to him the vindica- 
tion of a memory which sorely 
needed vindicating, if it were pos- 
sible. It is ecnrious, indeed, oo 
little pains the biographer takes to 
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conceal-the shortcomings of his hero. 
He appears to have felt that any at- 
tempt to have done so would have 
been vain. He says, 


De mortuis nil nisi bonum is a com- 
mon and an honourable sentiment, but 
its proper application would lead to the 
suppression of the histories of half of 
the most conspicuous of mankind. In 
this case it would be impossible on ac- 
count of the notoriety of Mr. Poe’s 
faults; and it would be unjust to the 
living, against whom his hands were al- 
ways raised, and who had no resort but 
in his outlawry from their sympathies. 


Mr.Griswold tells us that Poe was 
as deficient in literary honesty as in 
truthfulness in the ordinary relations 
of life. ‘ Some of his plagiarisms are 
scarcely paralleled for their audacity 
in all literary history.’ Several of 
his most striking tales borrowed 
their entire machinery from the 
writings of English authors. He 
got possession of a manuscript poem 
by Mr. Longfellow, and much to the 
astonishment of that pleasing author, 
he published it, with some slight al- 
teration, as his own. Longfellow 
having found fault with this appro- 
priation,and having printed the piece 
with his own name, Poe, with extra- 
ordinary audacity, accused Longfel- 
low of having stolen the poem from 
himself, and followed up the charge 
with ‘malignant criticism for many 
years.’ He must have presumed a 
good deal upon American ignorance 
of English literature, when he pub- 
lished as his own a good deal of the 
prose of Coleridge. But his most 
remarkable plagiarism consisted in 
publishing at Philadelphia, as origi- 
nal, a work on Conchology, which 
was a reprint, almost verbatim, of 
The Text-book of Conchology, by 
Captain Thomas Brown; —_ in 
Glasgow in 1833. Such dishonesty 
rarely fails of bemg discovered. The 
book was received with such unmis- 
takeable disapprobation, that in a 
second edition Poe's name was with- 
drawn from the title-page, and his 
initials only affixed to the preface. 

As a critic, Mr. Griswold recom- 
mends us to attach little weight to 
the opinions expressed by Poe :— 

His criticisms are of value to the de- 
gree in which they are demonstrative ; 
but his unsupported assertions and opi- 
nions were so apt to be influenced by 
friendship or enmity, by the desire to 
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please or the fear to offend, or by his 
constant ambition to surprise, or to pro- 
duce a sensation, that they should be 
received in all cases with distrust of 
their fairness, A volume might be filled 
with literary judgments by him as anta- 
gonistic and inconsistent as the sharpest 
antitheses. 


Poe’s vanity was extraordinary. 
He preserved with care everything 
that was published respecting himself 
and his works, and all letters of a 
complimentary character. In 1843, 
he wrote for a Philadelphia news- 
paper a sketch of his own life, ‘ man 
parts of which,’ says Mr. Griswold, 
‘are untrue.’ In particular, it con- 
tained several laudatory remarks 
upon Poe’s writings, purporting to 
be by Mr. Washington Irving, and 
Miss E. B. Barrett, now Mrs. 
Browning. It is melancholy to 
think that this laudatory character 
was given them, by grossly pervert- 
ing them from the sense in which 
Mrs. Browning and Mr. Irving 
wrote. Mrs. Browning had written 
to Poe that her husband was 
struck much by the rhythm of 
The Raven; poor Poe pabtished, as 
an extract from Mrs. Browning’s 
letter, that ‘Mr. Browning is enthu- 
siastic in his admiration of the 
rhythm.’ To such wretched shifts 
did this unhappy genius stoop, in 
the hope of adding to his reputa- 
tion. 

Mr. Griswold sums up his account 
of Poe in the following words :— 


He was at all times a dreamer, dwell- 
ing in ideal realms, in heaven or in hell, 
peopled with the creatures and accidents 
of his brain. He walked the streets, in 
madness or melancholy, with lips moving 
in indistinct curses, or with eyes up- 
turned in passionate prayer (never for 
himself, for he felt, or professed to feel, 
that he was already damned, but) for 
their happiness who at the moment were 
the objects of his idolatry ; or with his 
glances introverted to a heart gnawed 
with anguish, and with a face shrouded 
in gloom, he would brave the wildest 
storms, and all night, with drenched 
garments and arms beating the winds 
and rains, would speak as if to spirits 
that at such times only could be evoked 
by him from the Aidenn, close by whose 
portals his disturbed soul sought to for- 
get the ills to which his constitution 
subjected him—close by the Aidenn 
where were those he loved—the Aidenn 
which he might never see, but in fitful 
glimpses, as its gates opened to receive 
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the less fiery and more happy natures 
whose destiny to sin did not involve the 
doom of death. 


We have said we believe that 
Poe is little known or appreciated 
on this side of the Atlantic ; but in 
America there appears to be perfect 
unanimity of opinion both as to the 
nature and the rank of his genius. 
He was a true poet, though he wrote 
but little poetry ; and his more suc- 
cessful pieces in verse produce an 
impression akin to that produced by 
nearly all his prose. His power was 
confined almost entirely to the re- 
gion of the awful, the mysterious, 
and the horrible; and it seems as if 
his works, in their tone and colour- 
ing, were the faithful reflection of 
his own ordinary mood and order of 
thought. We know that, in many 
cases, the tone of a man’s writings 
is no index whatever to his ordinary 
temperament, It is trite now-a-days 
to say that some of the most laugh- 
ter-moving authors have been very 
melancholy men; while some writers, 
whose works are distinguished by 
the most overdrawn sentiment, have 
been extremely prosaic in their real 
life. The author of The Man of’ 
Feeling was one of the hardest- 
headed of Scotch lawyers ; and when 
Goethewrote The Sorrows of Werter, 
he had a keen eye to business, and 
was extremely fond of a good dinner. 
But in the case of Poe there seems 
to have been a real consistency be- 
tween the tone of his writings and 
that of his usual feeling and thought. 
The dreary, ghastly, and appalling 
fancies of which his tales are for the 
most part made up, seem to have 
been a faithful reflection of his 
own dreary, ghastly, and appalling 
thoughts. 

We have said that he wrote but 
little poetry. He was compelled by 
the exigencies of his life to produce 
such literary material as might pro- 
cure the daily bread. He wrote 
verse very slowly, and his best 
poems are finished with extra- 
ordinary care; though the wonder- 
ful flow of his rhythm has nothing 
of the constraint of visible elabora- 
tion. It is curious to observe his 
anxiety to do away the impression 
that his verse was composed under 
the influence of anything like poetic 
inspiration. He gives us, in one of 
his prose pieces, a most minute 
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account of the process by which he 
built up his most popular poem, 
The Raven. It is so seldom that 
a poet is found willing to admit his 
readers behind the scenes, and to 
explain to them the nature of the 
machinery by which his effects are 
produced, that we shall give some 
account of this paper, which is called 
The Philosophy of Composition. 
Poe appears desirous to exhibit 
every cord and pulley, every sheet 
of daubed canvas, and every trap- 
door in his theatre; and to assure 
us that the sulphureous glare thrown 
over the whole picture is nothing 
more than a red light in a scene- 


shifter’s hand :— 


For my own part (he says) I have no 
desire that it should be understood that 
I compose by a species of fine frenzy— 
an ecstatic intuition ; nor have I at any 
time the least difficulty in recalling to 
mind the progressive steps of any of my 
compositions ; and since the interest of 
an analysis or reconstruction, such as I 
have considered a desideretum, is quite 
independent of any real or fancied in- 
terest in the thing analyzed, it will not 
be regarded as a breach of decorum on 
my part to show the modus operandi by 
which some one of my own works was 
put together. I select The Raven, as 
most generally known. It is my design 
to render it manifest that no one point 
in its composition is referable either to 
accident or intuition; that the work 
proceeded, step by step, to its com- 
pletion, with the precision and rigid 
consequence of a mathematical problem. 


We shall give the several steps of 
the process by which, as its author 
assures us, Zhe Raven was turned 
out. 

First, for certain reasons not men- 
tioned, he was particularly anxious 
to write a poem which should suit 
at once the popular and the critical 
taste. 

The question then came to be, 
How long should a poem be, in 
order to its producing the greatest 
possible impression? The conclu- 
sion was, that it should be so brief 
as to be easily read at a sitting; 
more minutely, that it ought to 
consist of about a hundred lines. 
The Raven actually consists of a 
hundred and eight. 

The next question was, What sort 
of impression was most likely to be 
most generally and deeply felt? 
And the conclusion come to was, 
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that for many reasons, stated some- 

what prolixly, it must be an im- 
ression of sadness ; the poem must 
e of a melancholy tone. 

The poet next considered whether 
there was any ‘artistic piquancy’ 
that might be tatzoilaned, into the 
structure of the proposed poem, 
with the view of intensifying its 
effect? And after some reflection, 
he concluded that there was nothing 
which was so suitable for this pur- 
pose as the employment of the 
refrain. 

For full effect, the refrain must 
be brief; and that its application 
might be varied, while literally it 
remained unaltered, it was con- 
venient that it should consist of a 
single word. The use of the refrain 
implied that the poem should be 
divided into stanzas. 

What was the refrain tobe? It 
must be sonorous and emphatic. 
Then the long o is the most sonorous 
vowel, in connexion with 7 as the 
most producible consonant. These 
considerations immediately sug- 
gested the word Nevermore. 

How was Nevermore to be brought 
in at the close of each stanza? It 
would be awkward to have a single 
word monotonously repeated by a 
reasonable being. The refrain must 
therefore be uttered by a non-rea- 
soning creature capable of speech. 
A parrot was thought of first, but 
a raven appeared more in keeping 
with the tone of the intended poem. 

Now, gathering up his conclu- 
sions, Poe tells us he found that he 
had arrived at ‘ the conception of a 
raven, a bird of ill omen, mono- 
tonously repeating the one word 
Nevermore at the conclusion of each 
stanza, in a poem of melancholy 
tone, and in length about one hun- 
dred lines.’ 

Next came the inquiry, What is 
the saddest of all subjects? The 
answer was, Death. And when is 
this melancholy subject most poeti- 
cal? When most closely allied to 
Beauty. The subject of the poem 
must therefore be the death of a 
beautiful woman. And, as a further 
step, a bereaved lover is the fittest 
person to speak on such a subject. 

Combine now the ideas of a lover 
lamenting his mistress, and a Raven 
repeating continuously Nevermore. 
Let the lover begin by a common- 
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place query, to which the Raven 
should thus answer: then a query 
less commonplace: then another 
query; till at last, half in super- 
stition and half in self-torture, he 
goes on to put questions whose 
solution he has passionately at heart, 
‘ receiving a frenzied pleasure in so 
modelling his questions as to obtain 
from the expected Nevermore the 
most delicious because the most in- 
tolerable of sorrow.’ The last- 
uttered Nevermore must involve the 
utmost conceivable amount of sorrow 
and despair. And at this point in 
the induction, Poe assures us he 
first ‘ put pen to paper,’ and wrote 
the stanza :— 
* Prophet !’ said I, ‘ thing of evil—pro- 
phet still, if bird or devil! 
By that heaven that bends above us— 
by that God we both adore— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, 
within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom 
the angels name Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom 
the angels name Lenore,’ 
Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore !’ 


This stanza was to form the climax 
of the poem; and no other was per- 
mitied to be so vigorous. 

Originality in the rhythm and 
metre was also aimed at. And the 
author flattered himself that ‘no- 
thing even remotely approaching’ 
the stanza of The Raven ‘has ever 
been attempted.’ 

Where were the Raven and the 
lover to meet? Not in the fields, 
for ‘ circumscription of space is ab- 
solutely necessary to the effect of 
insulated incident ;—it has the force 
of a frame to a picture.’ The meet- 
ing must be in the lover’s chamber, 
which must be richly furnished. 

The Raven must enter by the 
window. The night must be stormy. 
The bird must alight on a bust of 
Pallas—for contrast of marble and 
plumage,—because the lover is a 
scholar,—and because the name 
Pailas sounds well. 

The narrative part of the poem 
being completed, two concluding 
stanzas are added, which serve to 
cast a meaning upon all that has 
gone before. The Raven becomes 
emblematical ; ‘ but it is not till the 
last line of the last stanza that the 
intention of making him emblemati- 
cal of mournful and never-ending 
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remembrance is permitted distinctly 

to be seen:’ 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is 
sitting, still is sitting, 

On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above 
my chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a 
demon’s that is dreaming, 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming, 
throws his shadow on the floor; 

And my soul from out that shadow that 
lies floating on the floor, 

Shall be lifted—never more ! 


Had Poe been a person so reliable 
that we could feel assured that such 
was indeed the genesis of this cele- 
brated poem, there would be much 
interest in the account of it which 
he gives us. For although it by no 
means follows that the process by 
which the mind of one man of genius 
matures a fine work, from the dawn 
of its first crude conception to the 
hour when it is finally turned out, 
totus, teres, et rotundus, shall be the 
same as that by which another man 
of equal genius should produce a 
similar piece of work ; still it would 
be curious to know, from the con- 
fession of an author as intensely 
truthful as Dr. Arnold, for instance, 
how it was that some admirable poem 
which bears with it all the marks of 
the true poetic inspiration, was con- 
ceived, condensed, and elaborated. 
Unfortunately, in Poe’s case we 
have not the slightest assurance that 
there is a syllable of truth in the 
long story he has told us, beyond 
that which may be afforded by the 
story’s internal evidence of truthful- 
ness. It is quite certain that if he 
thought it likely to ‘ create a sensa- 
tion’ in the public mind, Poe would 
have related the particulars with 
equal circumstantiality although 
they had been entirely false. We 
must rest, therefore, altogether on 
the internal evidence which may be 
afforded by the narrative itself: and 
it appears to us that the ostentatious 
parade of reasons,—the affectation 
of strict logical sequence in all the 
steps of the process of manufactur- 
ing the poem,—are characteristics 
directly the contrary of those which 
we might expect in a true narrative, 
and bear a most suspicious resem- 
blance to those of the highly circum- 
stantial fictitious tales which pro- 
ceeded from Poe’s pen. The story, 
in short, is psychologically absurd 
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and improbable in itself; and it de- 
rives no weight from the author's 
character which may countervail its 
own unlikelihood. We believe that 
Poe, like all other authors, would 
have found it extremely hard to lay 
down the progressive steps by whic 
any of his works was matured. We 
believe that nothing can be more 
anomalous or fortuitous than the 
manner in which this end is reached 
in various cases: the conception 
sometimes breaking sharply and 
suddenly upon the mental view, and 
at other times first looming in- 
distinctly as a mountain through 
morning mist, and gradually settling 
into vivid outline and detail. 

There is a good deal of mannerism 
in Poe’s versification. He is very 
fond of making use of the refrain ; 
and he sometimes lingers on the 
same lines and cadences in a way 
which palls upon the ear. The 
poem entitled Zhe Bells sets out 
with a peculiar music of its own ; 
but before its close, it has degene- 
rated into something almost like 
nursery rhymes. Here is its first 
stanza :— 

Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody 
foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, scem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically 
swells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of 
the bells, 


The second stanza is given to 
wedding bells, the third to alarum 
bells, the fourth to bells tolled for 
the dead. It will require an admi- 
ration of Poe’s poetry more enthu- 
siastic than ours, to discern any- 
thing but jingle and absurdity in the 
latter lines of this fourth verse. 
The ‘ King of the Ghouls,’ it appears, 
* dances and yells,’ 

To the throbbing of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, — 

To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he kneils, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
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To the rolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, — 
To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells,— 
Bells, bells, bells, — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the 
bells. 


The flow of all Poe’s verses is re- 
markable for ease and gracefulness : 
it is hardly ever hampered by the 
difficulties of rhyme and rhythm 
which exist to a great degree in the 
metres of which he makes use. The 
stanzas which we have already quo- 
ted from The Raven have afforded 
those readers who are not familiar 
with the poem some notion of the sin- 
gular character of its measure. We 
shall quote another specimen of it:— 
But the Raven, sitting lonely on that 

placid bust spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one 

word he did outpour: 
Nothing farther then he uttered; not a 
feather then he fluttered,— 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, 
‘ Other friends have flown before, — 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my 

hopes have flown before.’ 

Then the bird said, ‘ Never more.’ 
Startled at the stillness broken by reply 
so aptly spoken, 
* Doubtless,’ said I, ‘what it utters is 
its only stock and store, 
Caught from some unhappy master, 
whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster, till 
his songs one burden bore, — 
Till the dirges of his hope that melan- 
choly burden bore, 
Of ‘* Never, Nevermore.” 


Of the four large volumes which 
contain Poe’s works, only a small 
portion of one is taken up by his 
poetry. That occupies no more 
than one hundred pages out of two 
thousand. The first volume consists 
of tales: the second contains the 
poetry, Eureka, one or two critical 
papers, and tales: the third volume 
is occupied by short critical sketches 
of almost all the authors of America, 
and of a few English authors, among 
whom are Macaulay, Dickens, 
Lever, and Mrs. Browning. The 
fourth volume contains a most shock- 
ing and repulsive tale of shipwreck 
and starvation at sea, entitled Arthur 
Gordon Pym; and more tales of a 
similar character to those in the 
preceding volumes. Arthur Gor- 
don Pym is Poe’s only attempt at a 
narrative of any length. 
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Mr. Griswold has forewarned us 
not to attach much weight to any 
of Poe’s critical opinions; and a 
perusal of his critical essays leads 
us to the belief that his ability did 
not at all lie in that way. They are 
almost entirely taken up by minute 
verbal fault-finding: there is hardly 
anything like the discussion of 
principles; and many of the papers 
are evidently dictated by personal 
spite, and afford us a very unfavour- 
able notion of the tone of American 
journalism. It is to be hoped that 

oe’s writings are not a fair speci- 
men of the courtesy, or lack of 
courtesy, with which literary men 
across the Atlantic are wont to 
speak or write of one another. Of 
the editor of a rival magazine, Poe 
remarks— 


Mr. Brown had, for the motto on his 
magazine cover, the words of Richelieu, 


Men call me cruel,— 
I am not ;—I am just. 


Here the two monosyllables ‘an ass’ 
should have been appended. They were 
no doubt omitted through one of those 
d d typographical blunders which, 
through life, have been at once the bane 
and antidote of Mr. Brown.—(Vol. iii. 
PP. 103-4.) 


Equally unsatisfactory are the 
glimpses of American manners with 
which these critical papers furnish 
us. The following is Poe’s account 
of a certain John W. Francis, whom 
Poe evidently regarded as a very 
Chesterfield :— 


His address is the most genial that 
can be conceived—its bonhommie irre- 
sistible. He never waits for an intro- 
duction to anybody; slaps a perfect 
stranger on the back, and calls him 
‘doctor’ or ‘learned Theban;’ pats 
every lady on the head, and (if she be 
pretty and petite) designates her by some 
such title as ‘My Pocket Edition of the 
Lives of the Saints !’ 


But Poe’s great power lay in writ- 
ing tales, which rank in a class by 
themselves, and have their charac- 
teristicsstrongly defined. They incul- 
cate no moral lesson ; they delineate 
no character; they are utterly away 
from nature or experience: their 
sole end is to interest and excite; 
and this end is aimed at for the most 
part by the use of all the appliances 
of horror. They are sometimes 
extremely coarse in taste, though 
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never impure in morality. They are 
often calculated to jar on all human 
feeling; and when read they leave an 
indescribably eerie and strange im- 
pression upon the mind. Yet they 
possess such interest as spell-binds 
the reader; and if read alone and 
late at night, we venture to say that 
one ma as readily shake off the 
nightmare as pause in the middle of 
one of these appalling narratives. 
There are some humorous tales, 
which are generally very unsuccess- 
ful; though the effect of the serious 
is often heightened by the infusion 
of a grotesque and maniac mirth. 
Monk Lewis and Mrs. Radcliffe are 
nowhere in the race with Poe. His 
imagination was so vivid that he ap- 

ars to have seen all the horrors he 

escribes; and he sets them be- 
fore his readers with such terrible 
graphic power that no nervous per- 
son should read his works except by 
broad daylight, and with a whole 
family in the room. He gives all 
his narratives an extraordinary veri- 
similitude by a circumstantiality of 
detail which surpasses that of Ro- 
binson Crusoe or Sir Edward Sea- 
ward ; and although the relation is 
almost always extravagant and 
impossible, one needs occasionally 
to pause and recollect, to avoid 
being carried away by the air of 
truthfulness and simplicity with 
which the story is told. Sometimes 
the interest 1s made to depend 
on following up a close chain of 
reasoning ; and often we find that 
description of magnificence and 
that gloating over imaginary wealth 
which are not unusual in the writ- 
ings of men possessing a rich fancy 
amid the res angusta domi. And at 
all times the language in which the 
description or the narrative is car- 
ried on is almost unparalleled for 
its exquisite clearness, precision, and 
nerve. 

We have already alluded to a 
piece entitled The Facts in the Case 
of M. Valdemar,as one which excited 
= interest when it was pub- 
ished, and which was translated 
into almost all the languages of 
Europe. It is an example of the 
author’s power of balancing an ex- 
traordinary and impossible narra- 
tive, by an appearance of anxiety to 
tell the simple truth, and by minute 
circumstantiality in narrating it, 
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which led to the story being v 
generally believed. cs 

M. Veliinien; a friend of Poe, 
was in the last stage of consump- 
tion. For some months, Poe 
had been anxious for an opportu- 
nity of mesmerizing some person in 
the act of death; and having told 
this to M. Valdemar, the latter at 
once agreed that the ja ~ might 
be tried upon himself, and promised 
to send a message to Poe twenty- 
four hours before the time an- 
nounced by the physicians as that 
of his decease. 

One day Poe received a note from 
M. Valdemar that he could not hold 
out beyond to-morrow midnight. 
He immediately hastened to the 
dying man’s chamber. This was 
on Saturday evening, and the medi- 
cal men declared that M. Valdemar 
would probably die about midnight 
on Sunday. Valdemar was still 
desirous of being mesmerized; and 
it was arranged that Poe, with a 
friend (one Mr. Theodore L——]) 
should come to him on Sunday 
evening at eight o'clock. This 
friend was to take notes of all that 
should pass. 

On Sunday evening, accordingly, 
M. Valdemar was mesmerized, being 
then in the last stage of physical ex- 
haustion. The process was completed 
about midnight. He remained in the 
mesmeric state till three a.m. Poe 
then asked him, ‘ M. Valdemar, are 
youasleep?’ In an audible whisper 
the answer was returned, ‘ Asleep 
now,—I am dying.’ The same 
answer was given still more faintly 
afew minutes later. The physicians 
thought it best that he should remain 
in this tranquil state till death should 
supervene, which they anticipated in 
a few minutes. 

Poe repeated his question, ‘ Are 
you asleep?’ Even as he spoke a 
ghastly change passed over Valde- 
mar, which is described with 
horrible minuteness. He was dead ; 
and his friends were turning away, 
leaving him to the nurses. 


Concluding that he was dead, we 
were turning away, when a strong 
vibratory motion was observable in the 
tongue. This continued for perhaps a 
minute. At the expiration of that 
period, there issued from the distended 
and motionless jaws a voice—such as it 
would be madness in me to attempt 
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describing. There are, indeed, two or 
three epithets which might be considered 
as applicable to it in part; I might say, 
for example, that the sound was harsh 
and broken and hollow ; but the hideous 
whole is indescribable, for the simple 
reason that no similar sounds have ever 
jarred upon the ear of humanity. There 
were two particulars, nevertheless, which 
I thought then, and still think, might 
fairly be stated as characteristic of the 
intonation—as well adapted to convey 
some idea of its unearthly peculiarity. 
In the first place, the voice appeared to 
reach our ears—at least mine—from a 
vast distance, or from some deep cavern 
within the earth. In the second place, 
it impressed me as gelatinous or glu- 
tinous matters impress the sense of 
touch. 

I have spoken both of sound and of 
voice. I mean to say that the sound 
was one of distinct—of even wonder- 
fully, thrillingly distinct — syllabifica- 
tion. M. Valdemar spoke—obviously 
in reply to the question I had pro- 
pounded to him a few minutes Son 
I had asked him, it will be remembered, 
if he still slept. He now said— 

‘Yes—no—lI have been sleeping ; 
and now—and now—Z am dead.’ 

No person present even affected to 
deny, or attempted to repress, the un- 
utterable, shuddering horror which these 
few words, thus uttered, were so well 
calculated to convey. Mr, L——l 
swooned, The nurses immediately left 
the chamber, and could not be induced 
to return. 


In this condition, dead, yet still 
held in a strange connexion with 
Poe by the mesmeric influence, 
M. Valdemar continued for seven 
months. Death was so far arrested. 
At the end of that time it was re- 
solved to awaken him. Poe made 
the necessary passes, and then 
said— 

*‘M. Valdemar, can you explain to 
us what are your feelings or wishes 
now ?’ 

There was an instant return of the 
hectic circles on the cheeks ; the tongue 
quivered, or rather rolled violently in 
the mouth, though the jaws and lips 
remained rigid as before. At length 
the same hideous voice which I have 
already described broke forth :— 

‘For God’s sake, quick! quick!— 
put me to sleep,—or quick ! waken me! 
—quick !—J say to you that Iam dead!’ 

I was thoroughly unnerved, and for 
an instant remained undecided what to 
do. At first I made an endeavour to 
recompose the patient; but failing in 
this, 1 retraced my steps, and earnestly 
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struggled to awaken him. In this 
attempt I soon saw that I should be 
successful, and I am sure that all in the 
room were prepared to see the patient 
awaken. 

For what really occurred, however, 
it is quite impossible that any human 
being could have been prepared. 

As I rapidly made the mesmeric 
passes, amid ejaculations of ‘ Dead! 
dead!’ actually bursting from the 
tongue, and not from the lips, of the 
sufferer, his whole frame at once— 
within the space of a single minute, or 
even less—shrunk, crumbled, actually 
rotted away beneath my hands. Upon 
the bed, before that whole company, 
there lay a nearly liquid mass of loath- 
some—of detestable putrescence. 


One of Poe’s most striking tales 
is entitled A Descent into the Mael- 
strém. It is told, like most of his 
stories, in the first person. In 
company with an old Norwegian 
fisherman, the writer tells us he 
climbed to the top of an enormous 
crag upon the coast of Lofoden, com- 
manding an extensive sea-view :— 


We had caught no glimpse of the sea 
until it had burst upon us from the 
summit. As the old man spoke, I be- 
came aware of a loud and gradually 
increasing sound, like the moaning of a 
vast herd of buffaloes upon an American 
prairie; and at the same moment I 
perceived that what seamen call the 
chopping character of the ocean beneath 
us, was rapidly changing into a current 
which set to the eastward. Even while I 
gazed, this current acquired a monstrous 
velocity. In five minutes, the whole 
sea, as far as Vurrgh, was lashe’ into 
ungovernable fury ; but it was between 
Moskoe and the coast that the main 
uproar held its sway. Here the vast 
bed of the waters, seamed and scarred 
into a thousand conflicting channels, 
burst suddenly into a frenzied con- 
vulsion — heaving, boiling, hissing — 
gyrating in gigantic and innumerable 
vortices, and all whirling and plunging 
on to the eastward with a rapidity 
which water never elsewhere assumes, 
except in precipitous descents. 


In a few minutes more there came 
over the scene another radical alteration. 
‘The general surface grew somewhat more 
smooth, and the whirlpools one by one 
disappeared, while prodigious streaks 
of foam became apparent where none 
had been seen before. These streaks at 
length, spreading out toa great distance 
and entering into combination, took unto 
themselves the gyratory motion of the 
subsided vortices, and seemed to form 
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the germ of another more vast. Sud- 
d-nly—very suddenly—this assumed a 
distinct and definite existence, in acircle 
of more than a mile in diameter. The 
edge of the whirl was represented by a 
broad belt of gleaming spray; but no 
particle of this slipped into the mouth of 
the terrific funnel, whose interior, as far 
as the eye could fathom it, was a smooth, 
shining, and jet-black wall of water, in- 
clined to the horizon at an angle of some 
forty-five degrees, speeding dizzily round 
and round with a swaying and swelter- 
ing motion, and sending forth to the 
winds an appalling voice, half shriek, 
half roar, such as not even the mighty 
cataract of Niagara ever lifts up in its 
agony to heaven. 

The mountain trembled to its very 
base, and the rock rocked. I threw my- 
self upon my face, and clung to the 
scant herbage in an excess of nervous 
agitation. 

‘This,’ said 1, at length, to the old 
man,—‘ this can be nothing else than 
the great whirlpool of the Maelstrém.’ 


The old man goes on to tell how 
he himself, in a little schooner, with 
two of his brothers, had been sucked 
into this tremendous whirl, the de- 
scription of which given by Poe is, 
we need hardly tell our readers, 
very greatly exaggerated. It ap- 
pears that, at the turn of the tide, 
the whirl ceases for a few minutes, 
and venturesome fishermen some- 
times run the risk, when the wind is 
fair and strong, of pushing right 
across the Maelstrém. A great 
round is thus saved, and the finest 
fish are taken in extraordinary quan- 
tity. The old man’s watch had 
upon one occasion run down, and 
miscaleulating the time, he and his 
brothers steered their little craft 
right —_e whirlpool. A terrible 
storm uprisen suddenly, and 
the strém was in its most fearful 

wer. 

After flying before the wind, the 
schooner, on reaching the belt of 
foam which surrounds the whirl, 
suddenly turned off to one side, and 
flew round with tremendous velo- 
city. 

How often we made the circuit of the 
belt it is impossible for me to say. We 
careered round and round for perhaps 
an hour, flying rather than floating, 
getting gradually more and more into 
the centre of the surge, and then nearer 
and nearer to its horribleinner edge. At 
length we gave a wild lurch tostarboard, 
and rushed headlong into abyss. I 
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muttered a hurried prayer to God, and 
thought all was over. 

As I felt the sickening sweep of the 
descent, I had instinctively tightened 
my hold upon the barrel, and closed my 
eyes. For some seconds I dared not 
open them—while I expected instant 
destruction, and wondered that I was 
not already in my death-struggles with 
the water. But moment after moment 
elapsed. I still lived. The sense of 
falling had ceased; and the motion of 
the vessel seemed much as it had been 
before while in the belt of foam, with the 
exception that she now lay more along. 
I took courage and looked once again 
upon the scene. 

Never shall I forget the sensations of 
awe, horror, and admiration, with which 
I gazed about me. The boat appeared 
to be hanging, as if by magic, midway 
down, upon the interior surface of a 
funnel vast in circumference, prodigious 
in depth, and whose perfectly smooth 
sides might have been mistaken for 
ebony, but for the bewildering rapidity 
with which they spun round, and for 
the gleaming and ghastly radiance which 
they shot forth, as the rays of the full 
moon, from the circular rift among the 
clouds which I have already described, 
streamed in a flood of golden glory along 
the black walls, and far away down into 
the innermost recesses of the abyss. 

The rays of the moon seemed to search 
out the very bottom of the profound 
gulf; but still I could make out nothing 
distinctly, on account of a thick mist in 
which everything there was enveloped. 
This mist or spray was no doubt occa- 
sioned by the clashing of the great walls 
of the funnel, as they all met together 
at the bottom; but the yell that went 
up to the heavens out of that abyss, T 
dare not venture to describe. 

Looking about me upon the wide 
waste of liquid ebony in which we were 
thus borne, I perceived that our boat 
was not the only object in the embrace 
of the whirl. Both above and below us 
were visible fragments of vessels, large 
masses of building timber and trunks 
of trees, with many smaller articles, 
such as pieces of house furniture, broken 
boxes, barrels and staves. I have 
already described the unnatural curiosity 
which had taken the place of my 
original terrors. I now began to 
watch, with a strange interest, the 
numerous things that floated in our 
company. I must have been delirious, 
for I even sought amusement in specula- 
ting upon the relative velocities of their 
several descents to the foam below. 
‘This fir-tree,’ I found myself at one 
time saying, ‘ will certainly be the next 
thing to plunge and disappear ;’ and 
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then I was neta to find that 
the wreck of a Dutch merchant ship 
overtook it and went down before it. 


While in this position, the old 
fisherman began to observe that 
the lighter objects in the whirl, such 
as casks, were much longer in 
sliding down the slope of the funnel 
than heavy objects such as the 
schooner. This afforded him some 
hope of escape. He therefore lashed 
himself to a cask and threw himself 
into the water, hoping that he might 
not be plunged into the abyss below 
before the turn of the tide :— 


The result was precisely what I had 
hoped it would be. It might have been 
an hour or thereabout, after my quitting 
the schooner, when, having descended 
to a vast distance below me, it made 
three or four wild gyrations in rapid 
succession, and, bearing my loved brother 
with it, plunged headlong, at once and 
for ever, into the chaos of foam below. 
The barrel to which I was attached sunk 
very little farther than half the distance 
between the bottom of the gulf and the 
place where I leaped overboard, when a 
great change took place in the character 
of the whirlpool. The slope of the sides 
of the vast funnel became momently 
less and less steep. The gyrations of 
the whirl grew, gradually, less and less 
violent. By degrees, the froth and the 
mist disappeared, and the bottom of the 
gulf seemed slowly to uprise. The sky 
was clear, the wind had gone down, and 
the full moon was setting radiantly in 
the west, when I found myself on the 
surface of the ocean, in full view of the 
shores of Lofoden, and above the spot 
where the pool of the Moskoestrim had 
been. 


Of all Poe’s tales, the one which 
he himself esteemed most highly, is 
that entitled Ligeia. It is one of 
several which stand distinguished 
from his other tales by a peculiar 
character. In it, as in all his more 
powerful writings, the effect left on 
the mind is a feeling of awe and 
horror; but this feeling is in Ligeia 

roduced by metaphysical means. 
Testeall of the physical terror of the 
story of M. Valdemar, or the cir- 
cumstantial dread of such a tale as 
the Descent into the Maelstrém, we 
find in Ligeia and several other 

ieces, strange and daring plunges 
into regions of speculation which 
thrill us with a sense of the /for- 
bidden,—as though prying into 
Nature’s mysteries in a fashion not 
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meet for man. The story is as 
follows: it is told, like most of the 
others, in the first person; the 
writer apparently having lost his 
own identity in the temporary con- 
viction of the truth of what he tells. 

Accordingly the constantly-recur- 
ring I had married the Lady Ligeia, 
having met her in some old decaying 
city on the Rhine. There was 
always something strange about her: 
her husband never knew what was 
her paternal name. Her eyes had 
an expression which suggested, in a 
fashion which bewildered, dim re- 
membrances of some pre-existent 
state. Her beauty and learning 
were equally great: but her main 
characteristic was her tremendous 
strength of will. 

She gradually faded, in early 
youth; but this wonderful volition 
appeared to struggle at every step 
withadvancing death. She ‘wrestled 
with the advancing shadow with a 
desperate fierceness of resistance.’ 
She was resolved that she would not 
leave her husband; she was deter- 
mined that she would not die. Death 
came, notwithstanding; but in the 
last moment of life she sprang upon 
her feet and shrieked aloud those 
strangely-suggestive wordsof Joseph 
Glanvill, ‘ Man doth not yield him- 
self to the angels, nor to death 
utterly, save only through the weak- 
ness of his feeble will.’ She sank 
down, exhausted; andasshe breathed 
her last sigh, her husband heard a 
low murmur come from her lips. 
He bent his ear to them, and heard 
the same words repeated. 

The husband sank into a morbid 
state, described with great power ; 
but after some time he again mar- 
ried. The dwelling where he and 
his wife lived, and the appearance 
of their chamber, are described with 
more than Poe’s usual power of ex- 
citing a creeping sensation of awe. 
Mysterious sounds and footsteps 
were heard about that chamber. 
Strange shadows from _ invisible 
figures were cast upon its floor. 
After several mysterious fits of ill- 
ness the second wife died, and her 
husband watched at night beside her 
shrouded form. 

As he sat he heard a low sob come 
from the bed of death. He watched 
in an agony of superstitious terror. 
After some minutes a feeble tinge of 
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colour began to flush the dead face. 
Thehusband thought that life was not 
gone, and used every means of restor- 
ing it. But in a very short time all 
signs of life had disappeared, and 
the body lay more dead in appear- 
ance than ever. 

An hour passed, and a sigh was 
again heard from the bed. The lips 
trembled and parted. A partial glow 
came over the forehead and cheek ; 
the heart feebly beat. The husband 
chafed and bathed temples and 
hands, and used every exertion 
which no little medical reading could 
suggest. But invain. Suddenly the 
colour fled, and the pulsation ceased; 
and in an instant the body assumed 
the appearance of that which has 
for many days been buried. 

Through that unspeakably hor- 
rible night, ‘time after time, until 
near the period of the grey dawn, 
this hideous drama of revivification 
was repeated; each terrific relapse 
was only into a sterner and appa- 
rently more irredeemable death ; 
each agony wore the aspect of a 
struggle with some invisible foe; 
and each struggle was preceded by, 
I know not iek of wild change 
in the personal appearance of the 
corpse.’ 

nce more, as dawn approached, 
rising from a more appalling and 
hopeless dissolution than any before 
it, the dead stirred with a more 
vigorous life. The hues of life 
flushed up, the limbs relaxed; and 
‘rising from the bed, tottering with 
feeble steps, with closed eyes, and 
with the manner of one bewildered 
in a dream, the thing that was en- 
shrouded advanced boldly and pal- 
pably into the middle of the apart- 
ment.’ We give the rest in the 
writer’s words :— 

I trembled not; I stirred not ; fora 
crowd of unutterable fancies connected 
with the air, the stature, the demeanour, 
of the figure, rushing through my brain, 
had paralyzed—had chilled me into 
stone. J stirred not, but gazed upon 
the apparition. There was a mad dis- 
order in my thoughts—a tumult unap- 
veasable. Could it indeed be the living 

wena who confronted me? Could it 
indeed be Rowena at all—the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, Lady Rowena? Then, why 
should I doubt it? The bandage lay 
heavily about the mouth; but then 
might it not be the mouth of the breath- 
ing Lady of Tremaine? And the cheeks, 
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—there were the roses as in her noon of 
life—yet these might be the fair cheeks 
of the living Lady of Tremaine. But had 
she then grown taller since her malady ? 
What inexpressible madness seized me 
with that thought? One bound, and I 
had reached her feet! Shrinking from 
my touch she let fall from her head, un- 
loosened, the ghastly cerements which 
had confined it, and then streamed 
forth into the rushing atmosphere of the 
chamber huge masses of long and di- 
shevelled hair; it was blacker than the 
raven wings of midnight. And now 
slowly opened the eyes of the figure that 
stood beforeme. ‘ Here, then, atleast,’ 
I shrieked aloud, ‘can I never, can I 
never be mistaken; these are the full, 
and the black, and the wild eyes of my 
lost love—of the lady—of the Lady 
Ligeia!’ 

There is certainly something very 
thrilling in the minute description 
in this tale, of the persevering and 
awful struggle of the Will to break 
the trammels of death ; and in the 
strange gradual transformation of 
the second wife into the first. Poe 
prided himself much upon the psy- 
chical ingenuity of the conception. 
He tells us he regarded the piece as 
containing the highest-class thought 
which he had ever written. 

Our space forbids that we should 
give any further specimens of the 
wild and strange fictions which 
proceeded from the dark and distem- 
—. imagination of this miserable 

ut extraordinary genius. Should 


any of our readers desire to extend 
their acquaintance with the works of 
Poe, we may refer them to the pieces 


entitled, The Masque of the Red 
Death, The Tell-tale Heart, Wil- 
liam Wilson, and The Fall of the 
House of Usher, as specimens of his 

wer in the realm of the eerie and 
earful; and to the pieces entitled, 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue, 


Edgar Allan Poe. 


[June, 


The Gold-bug, Hans Pfaal, and 
The Purloined Letter, as specimens 
of tales which draw their effect 
from their cireumstantiality of detail 
and the closeness with which they 
follow up atrain of reasoning. Hans 
Pfaal is the account of a voyage 
to the moon, given with such an 
appearance of truthful simplicity, 
and with such an apparent earnest- 
ness of desire to explain the precise 
rationale of every step in the process 
which brought the voyager to his 
destination, that one can almost 
fancy that the story might in many 

uarters receive implicit credit. 

he sketches called The Domain of 
Arnheim, and Landor’s Cottage, are 
remarkable examples of Poe’s power 
of life-like description. 

On the whole, it appears to us, 
that whether we regard the cha- 
racter of Poe’s genius, or the nature 
of his career, we are looking upon 
as sad and strange a phenomenon 
as can be found in literary history. 
Principle he seems to have had 
none. Decision of character was 
entirely lacking. His envy of those 
more favoured by fortune than him- 
self amounted to raging ferocity. 
He starved his wife, and broke her 
heart. He estranged the friends 
who were most firmly resolved to 
hold by him. He foully slandered 
his best benefactors. e had no 
faith in man or woman. His bio- 
grapher tells us that ‘ he regarded 
society as composed altogether of 
villains.’ He had no sympathy, no 
honour, no truth. And we carry 
with us from the contemplation of 
the entire subject, the sad recollec- 
tion of a powerful intellect, a most 
vivid imagination, an utterly evil 
heart, and a career of guilt, misery, 
and despair. 

x. B.f. 
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Heigh Ho !—To the greenwood now let us go— 
Sing Heave and Ho! 
For there we shall find both buck and doe; 
Sing Heave and Ho! 
The hart and the hind and the nd little roe : 
! 


Sing Heave and 


ALTER TYRREL’S arrow, 

directed or misdirected, car- 
ried no sorrow to the bosom of 
priest or peasant. To the church- 
men the king had given mortal 
offence; and the peasant groaned 
under the intolerable forest laws 
which may be said with even more 
truth than when the saying was 
applied to the Draconian code, to 
have been written with blood—and, 
we may add, tears. For, to say 
nothing of the barbarous punish- 
ments inflicted under a system 
which made it less criminal to injure 
aman than a stag, whole villages, 
churches and all, were swept away 
to make room for the antlered 
monarchs of the waste and their 
inferiors; when the heel of the 
conqueror and of his immediate 
descendants* was upon the neck 
of the ‘Saxon porker.’ When, how- 
ever, thenaturally free soil of merry 


England was less desecrated by the 


stamp of the Norman horse-shoe, 
and the Saxon had his own again, 
the rigour of these sanguinary laws 
was softened. Not that the hunting 
spirit which is innate in the breast 
of man,—making itself manifest 
from the child who hunts the but- 
terfly in the enamelled meadow, to 
him who charges an ox-fence, 
rushes at a bull-fincher, knows how 
to go in and out clever, or swishes 
at a rasper—was quenched: far 
from it. But the iron-handed 


oO: 


Barons who, when the excitement 
of real war was extinguished, lan- 
guished under the insipidity of 
peace, beguiled the time beneath 
the canopy of heaven, breathing the 
blessed free air instead of the close 
atmosphere of their darksome 
turreted dwellings. And though 
they found nothing so congenial to 
their constitutions mental and 
bodily as the mimic war of the 
chase, they were contented with a 
smaller, but still a vast area for 
their grand ruralsports. Nor were 
they the less satisfied with this 
method of killing time as well as 
the beasts, because it now and then 
gave them an opportunity of vary- 
ing the excitement by killing each 
other. Books they had few, and, 
indeed they considered reading an 
amusement fit only for women and 
old laymen—for those at least who, 
in their opinion, had wasted their 
time in acquiring that effeminate 
accomplishment. The learning was 
all in the breasts of the priests whom 
the lay lords of the soil called 
‘ Book-a-bosomes.’ Write very few 
of these grim gentlemen could, and 
those who were able to do so were 
looked upon with no very favour- 
able eye; the great majority, there- 
fore, made their mark, the signet- 
ring and pommel of the sword 
serving to impress the seal of these 
marksmen upon the deeds which 
they executed : 


* Mat. Paris thus hands down him of the red hand and the red head—‘Cervum 


vel capreolum capienti oculi eruebantur. 


pater ferarum.’ 


Amabat enim ferus Rex feras, quasi 


And, long afterward, in the reign of a monarch whose domestic 


ferocity took even a more truculent turn, we find how sternly the forest laws were 


carried into execution in France. 


‘ Earely in the morning I rode to Campaigne, being Satterday, and market day ; 


where at my first comming I toke up my inne against the middest of the market 
place, and being set at dinner in a faire chamber, that loked into the streete, I 
heard a great rumour and clattering of billes. With that I loked out of the 
windowes, and espied where the officers of the towne brought a prisonner to 
execution, and with a sworde stroke off his head. And when [ demaunded what 
his offense was, it was answered ine, that it was for killing of a red deare in the 
forest thereby. And incontinent they had set up the poore man’s heade upon a 
pole in the market place, between the Stag’s Hornes: and his quarters in foure 
partes of the forest.’—Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey. 
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A letter forged! Saint Jude to speed ! 
Did ever knight so foul a deed ! 

At first in heart it liked me ill, 

When the king praised his clerkly skill. 
Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line : 
So swore I, and I swear it still, 

Let my boy-bishop fret his fill.* 

The feuds and fights springing 
from encroachment on their hunt- 
ing grounds,—feebly represented by 
the petty jealousies and puny 
border-war of neighbouring game- 
preserving squires in these degene- 
rate days,—is admirably mirrored 
in the glorious old ballad of Chevy 
Chase. In Shakspeare’s time, many 
of these ‘ chases’ were in full force, 
and he lays the first scene of the 
third act of the third part of King 
Henry the Sixth in a ‘ chase’ in the 
north of England. Remnants of 
the extensive tracts dedicated to 
these manly sports have come down 
to us; and Cranbourne Chase has 
been broken up in our own time. 

But nothing, not even Neapolitan 
tyranny, can last for ever; and, as 
ne pee andcivilization increased, 

anded property necessarily became 

more divided, the deer and other 
beasts of vénerie retreated before 
the ox and the sheep, and the 
immense chases were cut down to 
parks. 

‘Knight’—says Wild Will, speak- 
ing through the mask of Master 
Shallow, with evident reminiscence 
of one of his early out-breaks— 
‘ Knight, you have beaten my men, 
killed my deer, and broke open my 
lodge.’ ‘ But not,’ replies the jolly, 
round knight, ‘ But not kiss’d your 
keeper’s daughter’ P—no—that was 
one of the precious droits de seig- 
neur, and cleverly poked at one who 
prated so much anent his feats done 
abcut Turnbull-street; one who 
knew where the Bona Robas were 
and had them at command too. 
‘Tut, a pin!’ is the rejoinder of the 
Justice, evidently not displeased at 
the covert allusion to his gallantry ; 
though, in the true Shallow spirit, 
he adds— this shall be answered.’+ 

Some of these parks were very 
large, and a good many of them— 
several still survive—there were in 
the olden time; not a few of them 
belonging to those whose office 
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uired them to preach against all 
fleshly delights aa worldly vanities. 
Thus, before the bluff king sent his 
besom to sweep the monastical floor, 
the Bishop of Norwich was possessed 
of no less than thirteen—an ominous 
number. We wonder whether it 
ever occurred to him or to the sport- 
ing prelates generally of those 
almy days that there had once 
ived a good king whose special 
direction with regard to the sons of 
the church was that they should 
not be hawkers nor hunters nor 
bibbers of wine, but should ‘ incumb’ 
upon their books, as became their 
order. What would the royal 
Edgar have said if he could have 
witnessed the luxury and riot of the 
cloister, or have seen the gallant 
Prior of Jorvaulx, the type of his 
class? For, be it remembered, that 
the Bishop of Norwich was no 
special instance of clerical delight 
in horses and dogs ; and that, then, 
and long afterward, almost every 
bishop had his hawk and his hound 
and—if not very much belied—his 
fair ladye. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
in the Gothic terror-times, tales 
were rife—both on the continent 
and in this kingdom—of ghostly 
visitants doomed to haunt the 
scenes of their former persecuting 
pleasures, and to expiate there the 
crimes done in the body. The 
Wilde Jéger of Germany so well 
known to play-goers from the sound 
of the wild chase in the air—that 
skeleton of a tune with its unearthly 
chorus in Der Freyschutz— 
Beginning faint, but rising still more 

loud, 

And nearer, voice of hunters and of 
hounds, 

And horns, hoarse winded blowing far 
and keen :—t 


will at once occur to all. 

In Germany, the tradition of the 
Wildgrave Falkenburgh,—of him 
who spared not the peasant and 
mocked at the priest, of him the 
profligate, the cruel, the profane, 
who madly followed his pack not 
only on the sabbath, but on that 
solemn fast which commemorates 
the great redeeming sacrifice when 
the veil of the temple was rent in 


* The Douglas—speaking of Marmion’s felony. 


+ Merry Wives of Windsor. 


t Albania, 
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twain—was, and perhaps is, gene- 
rally credited. The oppressive 
Wildgrave died, but found no rest 
inthe tomb. In the depth of the 
dark forest, or in some ‘ Wolf’s 
glen,’ he still made night hideous ; 
his wild halloo was still heard above 
the yell of hounds, the trampling of 
horse and 


The broken cry of deer 
Mangled by throttling dogs.* 


Rarely, if ever, were the personages 
who followed this phantom chase 
visible; but it is related that a 
benighted Jager who heard the 
ghostly Wildgrave’s cheer could 
not refrain from crying out— 
Gluck zu Falkenburgh!{ ‘ Dost 
thou wish me good sport?’ re- 
plied an unearthly voice—‘ thou 
shalt share the game’—and, imme- 
diately, a piece of carrion, the most 
foul and filthy, was hurled at him. 
The daring Jager lost two of his 
best horses soon after this midnight 
meeting, and was never again the 
same man that he had been before 
his rashness provoked the disgust- 
ing dole. 

Unlike the Wildgrave, Le Grand 
Véneur of France, was, not unfre- 
quently, visible to those who had the 
good or the bad fortune to encounter 
him in the recesses of the forest of 
Fontainebleau, wherehe appeared in 
the shape of a tall grisly figure of a 
huntsman surrounded by 


is dogs. 
In the time of the most gallant king 
that ever ruled France,—one who 
promos to make his country as 
iappy and great as it deserved to 


be, if his star had not suddenly set 
in the generous blood poured out 
by the _o knife of Ravaillac,_— 
this phantom huntsman seems to 
have been unusually active. Even 
the sedate and sagacious minister 
who guided that princely heart and 
royal mind, thought Le Grand 
Véneur worthy of notice in his 
Memoirs. This awful personage 
once chose his hunting ground so 
near the palace that all the courtiers 
came out at the sound, thinking 
that the king was returning from 
the chase. For, in the old Henri 
Quatre days the music of the chase 
was not confined to the dogs, the 


* Albania. 


The Musie of the Chase. 


+ ‘Good sport to you Falkenburgh.’ 
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halloo of the huntsman, and ar. oc- 
casional ‘ tout, tout’ on his straight 
horn. Those were the flourishing 
days of French horns on which were 
sounded the ancient notes, after- 
ward varied by Marsh’s and ‘Coll’ 
Cook’s Additions. There were, The 
call to the company in the morning ; 
‘ The stroaks to the field :’ The call 
to uncouple the hounds ; The warn- 
ing when they hunted a game un- 
known; The Recheat when they 
hunted a right game; The double 
Recheat; The treble or St. Hubert’s 
Recheat ; The Royal Recheat; The 
running Recheat with a very quick 
time; Another to draw the com- 
pany out of the field; and The 
Recheat or farewell at parting. 
There were the notes for the mount 
from party to party, every note 
repeated lions The ‘ Stroaks of 
five for the Tarriers.’ The Stroaks 
of eight or to draw from the 
covert; The Earthing of a fox, if 
recoverable; if not recoverable, to 
call away; and ‘The Stroaks’ for 
the ‘ Tarriers’ when the fox was 
earthed. There were the different 
* morts’ for the death of a hare, the 
death of a fox, the death of a buck, 
the death of a stag or hart, ‘ the 
Prize’ of a Hart Royal, the call for 
the keeper in park or forest, and, 
in more modern times, ‘a new 
warbling Recheat for any chase.’ 
Something similar to this is still 
continued in France, especially on 
state occasions. 

In some of the legends Le Grand 
Véneur and St. Hubert seem to be 
identical. 

In Scotland, the wilds of Ross- 
shire were supposed to be the scene 
of this unearthly hunt by the spirits 
of the departed old thanes, as is 
graphically set forth in the poem, 
from which the lines last quoted 
are taken.t But the ghostly 
hunters were sent to their homes 
celestial or infernal as the case may 
have been, when that exemplary 
capuchin, Father Lesley, was buried 
on a hill haunted by them, After 
the deposit of all that was mortal 
in the holy man, the sounds of the 
wild chase were never again heard 
Seed, 

In England we have, or rather 


t Albania, 


§ Scott: Wild Huntsman (Ballads and Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border). 
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had, the principal phantom under 
the form of Herne the hunter: 


Mrs. Page. There is an old tale goes, 
that Herne the hunter, 

Sometime a keeper here in Windsor 
Forest, 

Doth all the winter time, at still mid- 
night, 

Walk round about an oak, with great 

*d horns ; 

And there he blasts the tree, and takes 
the cattle ; 

And makes milch-kine yield blood, and 
shakes a chain 

In a most hideous and dreadful manner : 

You have heard of such a spirit ; and 
well you know, 

The superstitious idle-headed eld 

Receiv'd and did deliver to our age, 

This tale of Herne the hunter for a 


truth. 

Page.—Why, yet there want not many, 
that do fear 

In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s 
oak, 


Alas for legendary lore! Herne 


the hunter is at rest, though Har- 

rison Ainsworth has helped to make 

him ‘walk’ again; and the ve 

identity of the ‘blasted tree’ is 
uestioned. He who, alluding to 
e chains said to be dragged about 

by foreign ghosts, said—* Dead or 
v 


e English spirits are free,’ seems 
to have forgotten Herne the hunter. 
But there is no general rule without 
an exception. 

In Wales, some such tradition 
seems to have been believed; at 
least we can answer for the appa- 
rently sincere faith of Welsh Wil- 
liams, our under gardener, in the 
days of our youth. He declared 
with unmistakeable signs of terror, 
that he had heard the ghostly hunt 
sweep along, overhead, in his own 
county (Glamorgan) again and 

in; and, once, he asserted, he 
saw the infernal huntsman in the 

loom of the evening. He said 

at he was standing in a dry ditch 
leaning back against the high bank 
waiting to net partridges when he 
heard the chase above him. He 
lifted up his eyes but saw nothing, 
but when he brought them to the 
ordinary level, he beheld the Hunts- 
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man standing on the brink of the 
ditch, right opposite to him—a little 
man, about three feet high, appa- 
rently, clad in dark or undertaker's 
green, with a hunting cap on what 
seemed his head, the front of the 
cap overshadowing two fiery eyes 
that, to use Williams’s expression, 
‘burnt into me,’ and a visage not 
of this world. We suggested that 
the poaching Welshman might have 
been screwing his courage to the 
sticking place by means of copious 
draughts of crw, or somethin 
stronger. But, he declared, wit 
an involuntary shudder, that he was 
quite sober, and that ‘it took such 
effect of him’ that he never went 

aching again. Certainly, if one 
half of the tales related to us when 
we were staying in the County— 
tales told by people of education 
and eye-witnesses—be true, strange 
sights were seen in Glamorganshire 
not long since. One thing was quite 
clear—that the relaters were true 
believers ; and we remember one in- 
stance where matters were becoming 
dangerous, in consequence of openly 
expressed scepticism with regard to 
a ghost-story told by a person of 
superior intellect and attainment, 
who alleged that the incident had 
happened to himself. 

n Italy, the tradition takes a 
more poetical and painful shape. 
There ‘the chase’* is the form of 
the proud and cruel beauty who 
caused the death of her lover; and 
he, all his love changed to hate, 
cheers his dogs as he follows on his 
fiend-horse, till they pull her down 
and rend her: after a while, she 
revives, the chase is renewed, and 
she expiates her crime by an eternal 
round of renovated torment. 

If some of our old Nimrods could 
raise their heads and look aboutthem 
upon Forests and Royalties long 
since disafforested and unroyalled ; 
if they could ope their eyes and see 
Warrens guarded in their time with 
the most jealous care thrown open 
to the common, they'd wish to close 
‘em again. Some few forests, in- 
deed, still remain; but most of 


* The old books give ‘directions for hunting and killing all manner of Chase 


used in England.’ Thus, Antigonus,— 


‘Well may I get aboard !—This is the chase ; 


I am gone for ever.’ 


(Exit, pursued by a bear). 
Winter's Tale. 
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them are only known like merry 
Sherwood, in the ballad where they 


Live in remembrance and look green in 
song. 


If the time should ever eome,—and 
we hope that it never will till Mr. 
Macaulay’s New Zealander stands 
on the ruins of London Bridge— 
when the first of these Royal forests 
shall be blotted from the things that 
be, it will be immortalized by the 
musical verse of the little Queen 
Anne’s man. 

The old books tell us that a 
Forest is a place privileged by 
Royal authority, differing from 
Park, Warren, and Chase, and 
being on purpose allotted for the 
peaceable abiding and nourishment 
of the beasts and fowls thereto 
belonging. For which there are 
certain peculiar laws, officers, and 
orders; part of which appear in the 
great charter of the forest. 

The principal officer is the 
Forester; if the forest be very 
extensive there are more than one. 
The Forester is sworn to preserve 
the Vert and Venison in the forest, 
to attend the wild beasts in his 
bailiwick, and to watch and endea- 
vour to keep them safe by day and 
night. He is to apprehend all 
offenders in Vert and Venison, and 
to present them to the Forest courts 
so that mae may be punished ac- 
cording to their offences. 

The Regarder is an officer of the 
King’s Forest, sworn to take care 
of the Vert and Venison, to view 
and inquire of all offences committed 
within the forest, and of all the 
concealments of them. It is also 
his duty to take note whether all 
other officers do well and truly exe- 
cute their office or not. 

The Ranger, or, as he appears 
in the more ancient books, The 
Raunger, is also a forest-officer of 
mark. In some forests there were 
twelve Rangers. The duties as- 
signed to these officers were to look 
after the purlieu,* and drive back 
the wild beasts into the forest again ; 
and to see, hear, and inquire of 


Touching Forests and Foresters. 


offenders there and present their 
offences. 

The Verderor, Viridarius, was 
chosen by the freeholders of the 
county in which the forest lay, by 
the Lin ’s writ directed to the 
sheriff. "The rincipal duty of this 
officer is to look after the wood, 

rass, and everything green in the 
orest: the vert, in short, An 
officer of consideration is he; for 
the preservation of vert is the pre- 
servation of venison. 

The Agistor is the forest-oflicer 
who takes in the cattle of strangers 
for feeding or agistment, and re- 
ceives for the King’s use the tack- 
money which becomes due for such 
agistment. 

A Chase differs from a forest, 
inasmuch as there is comparatively 
little Aautbois or tree timber on it, 
and from a Park, inter alia, because 
it is not enclosed ; but it is a recep- 
tacle of Deer and other Beasts of 
the Forest. 

But we must not make this paper 
a carta de foresté, and it is now 
time to inquire what are Beasts of 
Forest, Venerie (or, more properly 
Venary), Chase, and Warren. 

The old Foresters and Woodmen 
made the Beasts of Venary (which 
were also called Beasts of Forest by 
those skilled in woodcraft), five :— 
The Hart, The Hinde, The Hare, 
The Boar, The Wolf. These, says 
Budeus, are always accounted 
Beasts of Venery and Forest. To 
him who objected to the separation 
of The Hart and The Hind or 
Hinde, as the old English write it, 
the old Woodman answered—True 
it is they are Beasts of one kind, 

et are oer of several seasons : for, 

th not the Hart his season in the 
summer, and doth not the season of 
the Hinde begin when the Hart's is 
over? Is it answered? 

The ‘five wild Beasts’ called 
Beasts of Chase were the Buck, the 
Doe (or Doo as it was anciently 
written), the Fox, the Martin 
(generally written in the old books 
Martern or Martron), and the Roe. 
In this class the duality of the Buck 





* A Purliew has been defined to be all the ground adjoining to forests, which, 
being made forest by our second Henry, first Richard, or craven John, were, by 
perambulations granted by Henry the third, and severed again from the same. A 
Purliew-man is he who hath ground within the purlieu, and forty shillings a year 
freehold. He, it is added in the old books, ‘ with some caution’ may hunt within 


his own purlieu. 
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and Doe is divided for the same 
reason that separated the Hart and 
the Hind. 

According to Manwood, the Hare, 
the Cony,* the Pheasant, the Par- 
tridge, and none other, are beasts 
and fowls of Warren. But Lord 
Coke enlarges the catalogue. 

To us it is pleasant, and we hope 
it will not be unpleasant to you, 
kind reader, to be carried back to 
the good greenwood where the mavis 
and merle are singing in the old 
days of Lincoln green and the lusty 
long bow and cloth-yard arrow, 
when bold Robin Hood made free 
with the King’s deer; and, lon 
after that time, to read of the dif- 
ferent hounds, and toils, and all the 
rest of it; and how there is great 
difference between Beasts of Forest 
and Chase. Are not the first Sil- 
vestres tantum, the latter Campestres 
tantum? Do not the beasts of the 
forest make their abode while 
Pheebus is above the horizon in the 
great coverts and secret places in 
the woods; and, in the siakbavebett 
do they not repair unto the lawns, 
meadows, pastures, and pleasant 
feeding places; are they not, there- 
fore, called Silvestres, Beasts of the 
wood? Whereas, the Beasts of 
Chase do reside all the day time in 
the fields, and upon the hills and 
high mountains, where they are on 
the watch, and can see round about 
them afar off and so prevent danger. 
But when the sister of Phebus 
ruleth the hours or descendeth to 
her Endymion, they do feed as the 
rest in meadows, lawns, and pas- 
tures; wherefore they be Cam- 
pestres, Beasts of the Field. Q. E.D. 

Vertt as we have seen is anything, 
and, we might add, everything 
green; nor should we be far wrong 
if we included in the term all trees 
and plants from an oak to a primrose 
or violet. The very name raises 
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visions of Haut-bois and Sub-bois, 
and glades, and lawns, and all the 
minor pleasaances of the forest. So 
much for Vert ; but what is Venison? 
—a question to be asked. 

‘Oh! Every alderman can answer 
that.’ 

Your pardon, most exquisite or- 
nament of Cockaigne: your pardon, 
Sir. When venison is talked of in 
his presence, the savoury haunch 
and his own peculiar walk therein, 
or the appetizing pasty, is vividly 
painted on the retina of the gastro- 
nomic mind’s eye of your alderman ; 
but he may not know that, strictly 
and wooderaftily speaking, neither 
of these mouth-watering dishes have, 
now, a right to the name. 

‘No right to the name?” 

‘No, Sir, not much. The ragged 
bullet now brings down the buck 
that furnishes forth his well-spread 
table; and if you will take the 
trouble to look into the old huntin 
books, to say nothing of my tal 
Coke, you will find that Venison or 
Venaison derives its name @ vena- 
tione—from the means whereby the 
beasts were taken ‘ guoniam ex 
venatione capiuntur; and, being 
hunted are most wholsome.’ Beasts 
of venery—or, more properly speak- 
ing, venary,—for the goddess who 
sprang from the Sea has nothing to 
do with them; rather hates them, 
because of their counter-attraction 
for her Adonis and his untimely 
end by the tusk of one of the brutes 
—beasts of venary are so termed 
because they are gotten by hunting, 
we are told; and hunted a beast of 
venary must be before he can lay 
claim to the title of venison, in 
strictness of speech. Thus, the Roe 
is, by the law of the forest, no venison 
unless hunted. Shoot him with 
buck-shot or even pheasant-shot, if 
you cannot do it with a single ball, 
and he is no venison. It is true 


* The old name of Gray’s Inn Square was Cony or Coney Court, an evident 
relic of the Manor of Port Pool which once belonged to the Ancient and Honour- 
able Society, but, somehow or other seems to have slipped through the fingers of 


the by-gone Benchers. 


+ Co, Litt. 233. ‘The beasts of parque, or chase, properly extend to the bucke, 
the doe, the foxe, the marten, the roe, but in a common and legal sense, to all the 
beasts of the forrest. There be both beasts and fowles of the warren. Beasts, as 
hares, conies, and roes called in records Capreoli. Fowles of two sorts, viz., 
Terrestres and Aquatiles. Terrestres of two sorts, Silvestres and Campestres: 
Campestres, as partridge, quaile, raile, &c, Silvestres, as phesant, woodcocke, 


&c. Aquatiles, as mallard, herne, &c.’ 
t A viriditate. 
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that he is no beast of the forest: 
but still hunt him to the death and 
venison he is, according to Cox.* 
Further, no beast of the forest that 
is animal solivagum et nocivum— 
the fox, the wolf, the martin, for 
example—is venison ‘ because they 
be no meat, but caro eorum est 
nociva.’ Note a distinction, how- 
ever,—the Bear, though good meat, 
is no venison, because not only is he 
nocivus et solivagus, but, moreover, 
no beast of the forest, and ‘ whatso- 
ever is venison must be a beast of 
the forest, sed non 2 converso.’ Now, 
on the other side, animalia gregalia 
non sunt nociva; ‘ake the ild 
Boar, for instance: but, when he 
leaveth ‘the sounder,’ trusteth to 
his own strength, and ‘for the 

leasure of man’ wandereth alone, 
. is called Sanglier, and a Singlere, 
because he is singularis. And, 
though solivagus, he is not nocivus, 
‘and is venison and to be eaten.’ 
Then, again, worthy Sir, your alder- 
man will not, I presume, call a hare 
venison ; but venison a hare is. Go 
to tle old books and you will see it 
there laid down that ‘The Hare is 
venison too.’ 


Inter quadrupedes gloria prima Lepus— 


singeth Martial. The old wood-men 
thought no less of the hare and are 
no less magniloquent in its praises. 
‘The next and third’ (beast of 
venary and forest) ‘ which, by old 
Foresters is called the King of all 
beasts of venary, is the Hare, and 
is called, the first year, a Leveret ; 
the second year, a Hare; the third 

ear, a Great Hare. The Lord 

ayor who, for the first time in his 
life went hunting, in those palmy 
days when Common Hunt was no 
sinecurist, must have prepared him- 
self for the field and have fired his 
imagination by the perusal of one of 


* But see Lord Coke (whom the worthy Nicholas quotes) contra. 
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those old treatises. His lordship is 
in the field, and one of his attendants, 
cap in hand, cries—‘ My Lord, my 
Lord, the hare is coming this way |’ 
‘ Let him come,’ replies the stalwart 
Lord Mayor drawing his couteau 
de chasse—‘ Let him come; I’m 
ready for him.’ Now this was a 
really brave Lord Mayor; ignotum 
omne, etc. ; and when he was warned 
that ‘the King of all Beasts of 
Venary’ was upon him, his lordship 
quailed not. 

As a general conclusion or rather 
two conclusions which follow, we 
may, taking Lord Coke for our guide, 
state ist. that whatsoever beast of 
the forest is for the food of man, 
that is venison. 2nd. Whatsoever 
beast of the forest is not for the food 
of man, that is not venison.f 

The attempt to keep up the forest 
laws, so odious to men and dogs— 
for the poor dogs which did not 
belong to the Norman aristocracy 
were mutilated to prevent their 
hunting, as poor Fangst knew to 
his cost—was continued in the last 
century. The Selborne historian 
relates how Brigadier -General 
Emanuel Scroope Howe (who mar- 
ried Ruperta,§ a natural daughter 
of the fiery Prince by Margaret 
-— , and was one of the grantees 
of Walmer and her sister forest 
Aisholt, Ayles Holt or Alice Holt), 
endeavoured to keep up the royalties 
by adding to the deer both red and 
fallow, German wild boars and sows, 
and, at one time, a wild bull or 
buffalo, to the great terror of the 
neighbourhood—‘ but the country 
rose upon them and destroyed them.’ 
Nothing seems to have come of this 
insurrection; and it shows how 
completely civilization had put down 
the forest-law-power. Just fancy 
‘the country’ acting in this way in 
the Norman times. The oaks of the 


‘ Capreolus 


being no beast of the Forest, as hath been said, is not by the law of the Forest 
Venison, for though it be food and taken by hunting, it is no Venison.’ Jnstit. iv. 
316. We suspect that the worthy Nicholas who says that ‘the roe, being no beast 
of the forest, is by the law of the forest no venison, unless hunted,’ read his Coke 


rather hastily. 
t Instit. iv. p. 316. 


+ Ivanhoe. The operation was called ‘lawing’—cutting off three claws without 


the ball of the right foot. 


To carry this mutilation into effect an inquisition or 


view was held every third year pursuant to the Charter of the Forest intended, be 
it remembered, to lessen the evils of the Forest laws. 

§ White tells us that the lady long survived her husband, and left at her death 
many curious pieces of mechanism of her father’s constructing. 
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sister forests would have borne as 
ghastly acorns as those which 7 
from the oaks that frowned aroun 
Plessis in the time of him of the 
shocking bad hat stuck round with 
leaden Saint-images. 

Of the ‘ wild beasts’ which roam 
in the forest and chase, and are 
confined in the park, we are, now, 
to consider the deer only. 

First in majesty and might comes 
The Hart; for however our ances- 
tors have stirred up their enthusiasm 
to the pitch of wine The Hare the 
King of the Beasts of venary, there 
can be no doubt that The Hart, 
‘ that most noble, worthy, and stately 
beast’ justly claims the first place 
among them all. 

The Hebrews called the Hart 
Ajal, and the Hind Ajalah; and 
the scrijtures teem with allusions 
to them and to the roe. The 
Arabian name is igial. The Greeks 
called him and also the Hind, 
€ragos (elaphus);* The ancient 
Ttalians Cervus, and the Hind, 
Cerva; The modern Italian knows 
him as Cervio, and his Hind as 
Cervia; The Spaniard, with slight 
difference from the old and modern 
Italian, calls them Ciervo and 
Cierva; The Portuguese, Cervo and 
Cerva; The Frenchman Le Cerf 
and La Biche; The Swede Hiort, 
and Kronhiort, and Hind; The 
Dane Kronhiort and Hind; The 
Dutchman Hart and Hinde; The 
ancient Briton called them Carw 
and Ewig; and the modern knows 
the male by the general names of 
Hart, Stag, and Red Deer; and 
calls the Eemnelo The Hind. The 
young is known in France as the 
Faon; im Germany as Hinde 
Kalb; in Denmark as Kid or Hind 
Kalv; The ancient Briton called it 
Elain; and the modern terms it 
Calf. 

But the old wood-men held the 
Hart and also the Buck in such 
high estimation that they bestowed 
special names upon them to mark 
their years of growth, which have 
come down to us and are still more 
or less in use. Thus a Hart was 
called, the first year a Hinde Calfe 
or Calfe ; the second year,a Knobber 
or Knobler ; the third a Brocke or 
Brocket; the fourth a Staggard ; 


Deer. 


[June, 


the fifth a Stag ; and, the sixth year, 
a Hart. 

Such is the nomenclature of Cox 
and others of the old school ; but it 
should be remembered that only a 
few months have passed over him, 
before the male calf may be distin- 
guished by the frontal protuberances 
on which the horns are based. The 
first horns are mere knobs, whence 
he is called a Knobber. The next 
are longer and pointed—dags as 
they are termed—and then he is a 
Brocket. The next pair present the 
brow antler ; when some call him a 
Spayard. The next pair present 
the addition of the bez-antler, as 
it is often called: then he is a 
Staggard. The next pair present 
a third antler, the royal: he is 
then a Stag. In the next pair the 
commencement of the sur-royal or 
crown appears. 

If the Hart was hunted by the 
King or Queen, he became a Hart 
Royal ; and, if he had the good 
fortune to escape, and proclama- 
tion was made for his safe return 
‘without let or detriment’ he 
was then called a Hart Royal Pro- 
claimed. 

Worthy. Mr. Guillim and the 
experienced Mr. George Turbervile 
do not very well agree about the 
right of a Stag to the title of Hart. 
The former holds it to be a vulgar 
error that a stag of what age 
soever he be, shall not be called a 
Hart till he be hunted by the king 
or queen and thence derive his 
title. Turbervile on the other 
hand, and he was a first-rate man 
for hawk and hound and woodcrafit 
generally, is positive that a stag 
shall not obtain that name till he be 
hunted or killed by a prince. More 
modern huntsmen, however, agree 
that a stag may be called a Hart at 
and after the age of six years. But 
all agree that if the king or queen 
happen to hunt or chase him, and 
he escape with life, he shall ever 
after be called a Hart Royal. And 
if he fly so far from the forest or 
chase that it is unlikely that he will 
ever return of his own accord to the 
place aforesaid, and proclamation be 
made in all towns and villages there- 
about, that none shall kill or offend 
him, but that he may safely return 


* Onan. Aristot, Hist, Anim., lib. i. c, 1.—ix, c. 5. &e. 
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if he list, he is then called a Hart 


= Proclaimed.* 

e Hind or Hinde is called a 
Calf, the first year; the second 
year, a Hearse, and, by some 
Brocket's Sister; the third year, 
she attains to the name of Hind. 

The names for the male red deer 
are principally drawn from his 
attire or horns. That of a stag, if 
perfect, consists of the Bur or base 
where the horn springs from the 
skull and is separated from it by 
necrosis when it falls previous to 
renewal; the Pearls (the little 
knobs on and round the bur); the 
Beam or main stem of the horn; 
the Gutters or marks of the blood- 
vessels which nourished this great 
annual growth; the Antler or 
Antlier (the first dagger-like off- 
shoot standing out from the beam) ; 
the Suwr-Antler, Royal, Sur-Royal, 
and ‘all at top the croches.’ 
If the croches grow in form of a 
man’s hand, the head is called a 
Palmed Head. Heads bearing not 
above three or four, the croches 
being placed aloft all of one height, 
are called Crown’d Heads. Those 
which have doubling croches are 
Forked Heads ‘ because the croches 
are planted on the top of the Beam 
like Forks.’ 

There were few tests of old by 
which the Mr. Winkle of the day 
might be more surely detected than 
by that of asking him ‘what does 
that stag bear?’ The old wood-men 
will tell you that you are only to 
reckon Croches he bears, and never 
to express an odd number: as, if 
he has four croches on his near 
horn, and five on his far horn, you 
must say ‘he beareth ten, a false 
Right on his near horn ;’ for you are 
to take note that all that the beam 
bears are called Rights. If he bears 
but four on the near horn, and six on 
the far horn you must say ‘ he bears 
twelve, a double false Right on the 
near horn:’ for you must not only 
make the number even, but also 
the horns even, with that distinction. 

Tn Scotland the antlers are called 
tines; and, following the French 
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fashion, the Scottish huntsman 
would speak of the head from the 
number of antlers or tines. Thus 
ntle King Jamie, when his do 

h and Battie had pulled downthe 
stag and he was making assay of the 
quarrée, exclaimst—‘ Three inches 
white of faton the brisket !—prime— 
prime—as I am a crowned sinner— 
and deil ane o’ the lazy loons in but 
mysell! Seven—aught—aught tines 
on the antlers. By G—d, a hart of 
aught tines, and the first of the 
season! Bash and Battie, blessings 
on the heart’s root of ye!’ A French 
huntsman would have called this 
hart Cerf a huit cors—not cornes, as 
some wise men wi// print it, thereby 
creating a stag with eight or ten 
horns—as the case may be—a 
wonder that would make the fortune 
of any showman who might have 
the confidence to advertise it. 

Before we trace the rise and pro- 
= of the powerful offensive and 

efensive head-armour, characte- 
ristic of this noble and extensive 
family of ruminants, we will en- 
deavour with as few technicalities 
as possible, to explain the origin 
of this distinctive ‘attire’ and 
the means by which the compact 
and elaborate imass of firm and 
solid bone, indicating by its greater 
or less perfection the presence or 
absence of the power of continuing 
the species, and the greater or less 
vigorous degrees of that power, is 
annually formed, under favourable 
circumstances. 

The Red Deer usually sheds his 
horns toward the end of February 
or in all March, when he is said to 
Mew. The place of separation of 
the old and cast off horn is, at first, 
not unfrequently liable to bleed; 
but it is soon skinned over with a 
fine film, and from this place the 
new horn sprouts. Now one of the 
greatest physiologists} that this or 
any othercountry ever saw, tells you 
that it is a common principle in the 
animal machine that every part 
increases in some degree according 
to the action required. Thus, says 
he, we find muscles increase in size 


*.Guillim is great upon a Hart Royal ‘that hath shewed the King pastime for 
his delight, and is also, as Budzeus noteth, eximius Cervus, a goodly Hart,’ and 
gravely explains the steps by which he arrives at the dignity of a Hart Royall 
Proclaimed. 


t Fortunes of Nigel. 


} John Hunter. 
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when much exercised; and vessels 
become larger in proportion to the 
necessity of supply, as, for instance, 
in the gravid uterus. The external 
carotids of the stag, also, when his 
horns are growing, are much larger 
than at any other time.* Thus, at 
the time of horn-reproduction, there 
is astrong determination of blood 
to the head of the stag—strong in 
roportion to the supply required 
or a secretion so enormous and, 
ultimately, so solid.+ The turgid 
vessels swell and the vascular 
nascent horn pushes up, protected 
by a soft velvety covering. The 
rapidity of the growth may be illus- 
texted b the fact that the budding 
horns of a male Wapiti kept in the 
Zoological Garden in the Regent's 
Park, were several inches high within 
ten days after their first appearance ; 
and, in a month from the last men- 
tioned time, the intervening space 
between these horns measured from 
branch to branch was two feet. If 
any one would wish to feel the 
glow of animal heat in Nature’s 
workshop, as she rapidly forges 
these formidable and solid weapons 
of offence and defence, let him 
gently grasp, as we did, the budding 
horns of one of these deer when 
they are some six or eight inches 
high in his ungloved hand. In this 
stage, the horns are nearly cylin- 
drical. As the energetic process 
continues, the antlers gradually 
appear bluntly but boldly bourgeon- 
ing out from the main stem or beam; 
till, at length, all is complete, but 
still covered with its protecting 
integument. The Hart is then said 
to bear a velvet or velvety head. 
By one of those simple but beau- 
tiful contrivances which mark the 
providence of nature, the dus, or, as 
the moderns write it, burr, is the 
last portion formed. Its formation 
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is very rapid, and it is not only an 
elegant finish to the elaborate work ; 
but a necessary and perfect piece of 
animal mechanism. The pearls or 
bony tubercles which compose it 
project outwards. As they harden, 
their pressure induces absorption of 
the vascular external covering, and, 
as they increase laterally at the 
same time, they enclose and 
compress the bloodvessels. By 
these means, the circulation is, soon, 
entirely obstructed: the whole of 
the once very vascular and sensi- 
tive integument loses its vitality, 
shrinks, and peels off, leaving the 
horn a naked. insensible weapon. 
The head being thus perfected, 
the old stagt which during the rise 
and progress of his new antlers had 
carefully abstained from collision 
with his fellows, and withdrawn 
himself from their society and that 
of the flies, as much as possible, 
comes forth from his retiring places 
to perform the last operation which 
is required before all is ready for 
action. The velvet or protecting 
integument has done its office ; and 
when the stag, feeling that all is 
firm, rubs and pushes his head 
ainst trees or other convenient 
objects to cause ‘the pills (peels) 
of their new horns to come off we’ 
—the old wood-men—‘ say that the 
Sray. The trees, etc. against which 
this operation is performed are 
called fraying places, and by the 
height of the fraying place from the 
ground and the size of that place, 
the wood-men judged the age and 
stature of the stag. At this time 
the pills may be seen dangling in 
strips from the horn and, not unfre- 
quently, from the fraying place. At 
last the new horn is left clean and 
naked,—durnished, as the forester 
terms it,—and the complete weapon 
and noble ornament coun on its 


* Hunter, on the Blood, who adds that the nerves under such circumstances 


do not seem to undergo any change. 


Those of the gravid uterus are the same as 


when it is in a natural (ordinary) state ; neither do the branches of the fifth and 
seventh pair of nerves in the stag become larger. In inflammation he observed that 
the vessels become larger, more blood passes, and there appear to be more actions 


taking place. 


+ Twenty-four pounds have been named as the weight of a full-grown red 


deer’s horn. 


t ‘Having cast their Heads, they instantly withdraw into the thickets, hiding 
themselves in such convenient places where they may have good water and strong 
feeding, near some ground where wheat or pease is sown; but young Harts do 
never betake themselves to the thickets till they have borne their third head, which 


is in the fourth year.’—Nicholas Cox. 
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hard surface the traces only of the 
blood-vessels which have so rapidly 
and effectually made it great. These 
furrowed marks are _ technically 
called gutters. Hear the summing 
up of this wonderful process of re- 
production by Nicholas Cox : 


After they [the Harts] have mewed, 
they will begin to button in March and 
April; and as the sun grows strong, and 
the season of the year puts forward the 
crop of the Earth, so will their Heads 
increase in all respects: so that in the 
midst of June their Heads will be 
summed as much.as they will bear all 
the year, 


And you are to note that the old 
Hart meweth or casteth his head 
earlier in the year than the young. 
The rise and progress of the Red 
Deer from calf-hood to harthood 
now demands our attention. The 
horns do not appear at all till the 
second year of his life, when they 
begin to ‘ button’ for the first time ; 
and the first real horn which is 
mewed is straight and single like a 
short small-sword or dagger, whence 
the Frenchman calls the young male 
that bears it Daguet: the old En- 
glish wood-man called him a Spitter. 
* We,’ says Cox, ‘ call the first head 
Broches.' The horn of the next 
year generally throws out but one 
antler, maitre andouiller of the 
French, the brow antler. We say, 
generally, for, in very vigorous 
subjects, it sometimes presents two 
or even three. The third horn, 
mostly, shows three or four antlers ; 
and, sometimes, the attire at this 
stage consists of as many as five or 
six, which last numbers may be 
taken as the average on the fourth 
horn. Up to this time the male is 
called jeune cerf by our neighbours 
and allies. Five or six antlers of 
more formidable make and strength 
projecting from a larger beam com- 
pose the fifth horn; and, when the 
animal bears this head he has 
arrived at that point which entitles 
him to the designation of cerf' de 
dix cors jeunement. When the Stag 
has reached the age of seven years 
or thereabout, the sixth horn gives 


* It was a stag, a stag of ten, 
Bearing bis branches sturdily ; 
He came stately down the glen, 
Ever sing hardily, hardily. 
Lady of the Lake. 
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him the name of cerf de dix cors, 
or, as they did, and, perhaps, do 
say in the north, a Stag of Ten.* 

Much variety may be observed 
in the proportional length, direction, 
and degree of curve of the antlers 
which, as the stag advances in age 
and vigour, become more numerous, 
while the gutters or furrows on the 
beam and the pearl on them and on 
those of the antlers become more 
marked. The burr, too, projects 
more, and the prominences of the 
frontal sinus from which the horns 
bution become shorter and wider 
annually. By these signs, more 
surely than by the number of 
antlers, may an old stag be known ; 
for, it should be remembered that, 
after the seventh year, no fixed rule 
based on their number can be safely 
depended on. The antlers toward 
the summit of the beam are often 
multiplied and a kind of coronet or 
crown is formed, whence the stag 
which bears it is called a Crowned 
Hart. Generally speaking old 
heads do not carry more than ten 
antlers. We never saw one with 
more than twelve tines: a noble 
head from the Highlands it was. 
But such an attire, grand as it is, 
shrinks into insignificance when 
compared with the splendid head 
which is said to be still preserved 
at Moritzburg. This enormous 
attire was borne by a cevf a 66 cors, 
slain by the first King of Prussia 
who presented it to the first Augus- 
tus, elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland when that monarchy held 
an independent place in Europe 
and had not yet been swallowed up 
by the Russian Aquila biceps. Just 
let our friendly reader fancy a Hart 
with thirty-three antlers on each 
horn, and the record thereof xoé 
written by the celebrated Baron 
Munchausen. 

We have endeavoured to give 
some notion of the normal state of 
the ‘attire’ or ‘head’ which, by the 
way, has, not unfrequently, fewer 
antlers on one horn than on the 
other; and the speech of him who 
attempts to describe such a head 


BSA 
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betrayeth him, if uninitiated in the 
mystery, as we have above men- 
tioned. But the attire is subject to 
great alteration by disturbances of 
the system, and by none more than 
by the operation which precludes 
the stag from continuing his species, 
or by any lesion which extinguishes 
or even deteriorates that power. 
This might be expected; as the 
natural oe throughout is based 
upon the principle of insuring a 
vigorous offspring. Whether the 
beautiful heifer stands watching the 
bull-fight in the flowery meadow ; 
or the hind looks quietly on at the 
crashing tournament of Stags striv- 
ing for the mastery, Nature’s maxim 
is Detur fortiori. It is broadly 
asserted that, if the operation above 
alluded to be performed when a 
stag’s attire is in a state of per- 
fection, the horns will never be 
shed; if it take place when the 
head is bare, the horns will never 
be renewed ; if it be done while the 
secretion of the horns is in progress, 
a dwarfed, stunted or ill formed 
permanent pair of horns is the re- 
sult. It has even been stated that 
if the injury be confined to one side 
only, the phoenomena above noticed 
will be manifested on that side 
alone, leaving the other side of the 
head with its usual ornamental 
armour. Nicholas Cox lays it down 
that if the operation be performed 
on a Hart ‘ before he hath a head, 
he will never bear any ;’ and, if it 
is effected ‘ when he hath it, he will 
never, after, mew or cast it;’* and, 
if it be done ‘ when he hath a velvet 
head, it will ever be so without 
fraying or burnishing.’ There is no 
general rule without an exception, 
but, in the main, we believe that 
these statements are veracious. It 
is not, however, only such a radical 
injury as that alluded to which 
affects this distinguishing masculine 
mark; any serious disturbance of 
the system will affect it. Thus, the 
horns of a Canadian Deer} pro- 
duced under unfavourable circum- 
stances, during a voyage from 
America to Europe, before the 
well-developed progress of steam 
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had bridged the Atlantic, changing 
a passage of weeks into one of days, 
were wretchedly stunted, having 
only two antlers—the brow-antler 
for one of course—and those 
wretched productions. But the 
same deer, under more favourable 
circumstances, bore in the Zoological 
Garden of our neighbours and allies, 
a noble head—one of remarkable 
dimensions, — as if nature were 
making up for her former failure. 

For the wood-craft of our ancient 
friend Nicholas Cox we have the 
most profound respect; but not 
quite so much for his physiology. 
speaking with just pride of the 
British Harts and how they were 
preferred, of old, to all others, he 
says— 

These do excel all others in the 
beauty of horns which are very high, 
yet do not grow to their bones or scalps, 
but to their skin, branching forth into 
many spears, being solid throughout, 
and as hard as stones, and fall off once 
a year: but if they remain abroad in 
the air, and that thereby they are some- 
times wet and dry, they grow as light 
as any vanishing or other substance, as 
I have proved by experience, finding 
some which have been lost by them in 
the woods, wherefore I gather that they 
are of an earthly substance, concrete, 
and hardened with a strong heat, made 
like unto bones. 

For the second part of the para- 
graph setting forth the effect of 
many a sun and shower and of 
nature’s chemistry in general, pass, 
worthy Nicholas. In time an ex- 
posed horn will doubtless be robbed 
of its animal gluten and conse- 

uently of its weight; but thou art 
ahogether out of thy depth, and 
thou flounderest accordingly, when 
thou sayest from thy forest-chair 
that these horns ‘do not grow to 
_, bones or scalps but to their 
SxIn. 

If any one will take the trouble 
to dissect or even well examine the 
cranium of a Hart killed when his 
head is well ‘Summed’ and per- 
fected, he will find the horn to & a 
continuation of bone from the outer 
table of the skull, and the velvet- 
like covering of that horn to be 


* When we come to treat of the Fallow Deer we shall notice a head of this 
description preserved in the Huntertan Museum. These two points, with reference 
to the Stag, were as clearly laid down by Aristotle as by Cox and other wood-men. 

+ Cervus Canadensis, 
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equally continuous with the integu- 
ments of the head. Or, if he will 
not take that trouble, let him wend 
his way to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
where he will find, in the Hunterian 
Museum, a section, done to his 
hands, of part of the os fa and 
of the base of a Fallow Deer’s horn, 
the growth of which is nearly com- 
pleted, and a satisfactory description 
of the same in the voluminous and 
masterly catalogue*—a labour suf- 
ficient for the whole life of an ordi- 
nary man, but which leaves the 
ifted writer in the very flower of 
c extraordinary physical and in- 
tellectual powers. Though the 
example given be taken from the 
head of another species, the same 
— governs the growth of the 
orn in the stag. Itis some excuse 
for the worthy Nicholas that he 
wrote long before Hunter, Cuvier 
and Owen had appeared above the 
physiological horizon. 
he stag now fortified with ar- 
mour of proof which he feels to be 
a firm component part of himself, 
comes forth from his retirement in 
his strength. Well does he then 
deserve the title by which the 
lamented bard of The Isle of Palms 
addresses him in those beautiful 
linest which ought to be familiar to 
every British reader; for a more 
‘Magnificent Creature’ can hardly 
be imagined. And so the stately 
Hart roams during the remainder 
of the summer invigorating his 
system with the best browsings and 
the most succulent herbage till, in 
the month of September, the thyroid 
gland becomes prominent. Then, 


struck by those pleasant stings which 
impel him to fulfil the divine com- 
mand, The Hart, in the language of 
our wood-men ‘belleth,’ uttering 
the sound which the old French 
chasseur termed ‘reere.’ Then, and 
during two months, the stag, pos- 


sessed by one idea, and intent, 
solely, on the reproduction of his 
kind may, for the time, be regarded 
as a monomaniac. Ready to do 
battle with every creature that 
crosses his path or interrupts his 


Pugnacity of Stags. 
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leasure, he loses, in a great degree, 

is natural timidity and will even 
attack the lord of the creation from 
whose face he flies in his cooler 
moments, ‘Then,’ says Cox, ‘they 
eat very little, for they feed only on 
what they see before them, minding 
more the track of the Hinds. Their 
chief meat is the red mushrom: 
they are then extraordinary hot, 
insomuch that everywhere as they 
pass and find waters, they tumble 
and lie therein.’ Then arise those 
fierce and often fatal conflicts with 
which our own Landseer has made 
every one familiar, placing them 
before the spectator with a power 
and feeling which no other painter 
has ever possessed, and to which, we 
will venture to add, none ever will 
attain. Witness ‘The Challenge ;’ 
‘Night ;’ and ‘Morning.’ The ob- 
ject of each combatant, when they 
are well matched, seems to be to 
overpower his adversary, and then, 
‘disengaging,’ as a fencer would 
say, gore him in the flank. 

If it be a great Hart, he will turn his 
head and look about to see whether 
there be none near to interrupt or spoil 
his sport. Hereat the young fly away 
for fear: but if there be any of equal 
bigness, they then strive; and, in the 
opposing each other, they scrape the 
ground with their feet, shocking and 
butting each other so furiously, that you 
shall hear the noise they make with 
their Horns a good half mile, so long, 
till one of them is Victor. The Hind 
beholding this Pastime, never stirs from 
her station, expecting, as it were, him 
who hath the mastery.t 

This intense and obstinate pugna- 
city is taken advantage of, in some 
countries, at the beginning of the 
season and before the hart has be- 
come rank, by training a powerful 
gladiator-stag to invade the haunts 
of a wild hart and provoke him to the 
combat. The duellists are soon 
engaged; and so intent is the wild 
hart on punishing the intruder that 
the former takes no heed of the 
approach of the trainers, one of 
om gets behind him, and, with a 
felon-stroke of his sharp couteau, 
cuts his hamstring. It is said that 


* Physiological Series. By Professor Owen, F.R.S., now, happily for science, 
at the head of the Natural History departments of The British Museum. 
+ ‘Address to a Wild Deer in the Forest of Dalness, Glen Etive, Argyleshire.’ 


Alas poor Christopher ! 
t Cox. 
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the trained deer seems to take a 
savage pleasure in seeing his adver- 
sary thus fall, looking down upon 
him with stern satisfaction, as he 
lies slaughtered at his feet. 

The more youthful stags seem not 
to feel the sexual stimulus so early 
in the season as the old ones; but 
when they do feel it, woe to the 
aspiring young stag that trespasses 
on the forbidden precincts of the 
fiery master deer. 

When a month or six weeks have 
elapsed, the Grand Seignors, and 
the juniors, become rather cooler, 
digging, every one for himself, a 
hole or ditch wherein he lies solitary. 
The worthy Nicholas Cox is not 
very complimentary to them on this 
occasion ; ‘ for,’ says he, ‘they stink 
like Goates and their face beginneth 
to look blacker than at other times, 
and in those places they live till 
some showers distil from the clouds, 
after which they return to their 
aes again, living in Flocks as 

efore.’ 

But this is a world of changes 
and nothing but the mercy of Him 
who made both hart and hunter en- 
dureth forever. When the antlered 
monarch has reigned supreme for a 
given number of seasons, his physi- 
cal powers, if he be not cut off by 
the hounds, the toils, or the rifle in 
the plenitude of them, begin to fail. 
His well-used mill becomes rather 
the worse for wear: his teeth are 
worn down and are no longer in a 


condition to grind the ve re- . 


quired by the great demand made 
on his system. His attire soon 
= evidence of this waning con- 
ition; his head dwindles, the horns 
becoming year after year gradually 
impoverished; his courage, like 
Sir Mungo Malagrowther’s, grows 
cauldrife; and the master deer is, 
in his turn, mastered. If he long 
survive his power, his head becomes 
wretchedly deteriorated; and in- 
stances have been known where the 
teeth were worn down to their 
stumps—even with the sockets,— 
and where the horns of the decrepit 
creature that had once been the 
pride and terror of the herd, had 
returned to the simplicity of the 
first head which he bore. 


_—_ 


Deer. 


[June, 


Nicholas Cox is eloquent on ‘ the 
Coats and Colour of Harts.’ The 
coats, he says, ‘ are of three sundry 
sorts—Brown, Red, and Fallow ; 
and of every of these coats there 
proceeds two sorts of Harts, the one 
all great, the other little.’ 


Of brown Harts (he continues) there 
are some great, long, and hairy, bearing 
a high Head, red of colour, and well 
beam’d, who will stand before hounds 
very long, being longer of breath, and 
swifter of foot than those of a shorter 
stature. There are another sort of 
brown Harts which are little, short, and 
well set, bearing commonly a black 
Main, and are fatter and better venison 
than the former, by reason of their 
better feeding in young copses. They 
are very crafty, especially when in 
grease; and will be hardly found, be- 
cause they know they are then most 
inquired after: besides they are very 
sensible they cannot then stand long 
before the hounds. If they be old and 
feed in good ground, then are their 
heads black, fair, and well branched, 
and commonly palmed at the top. 

The Fallow-Harts bear their heads 
high, and of whitish colour, their beams 
small, the antliers long, slender, and 
ill- grown, having neither heart, 
courage, nor force. But those which 
are of a lively Red-fallow, having a 
black or brown List down the ridge 
of the back, are strong, bearing fair 
and high heads, well furnished and 
beamed. 


Equally learned and didactic is 
the worthy Nicholas when he tells 
his readers ‘ How to know an old 
Hart by the Slot, Entries, Abatures, 
and Foils, Fewmets,* Gate anv 
Walks, Fraying-Stocks, Head and 
Branches’—knowledge not to be 
despised even in this eighteen- 
hundred-and-fifty-seventh year of 
Grace. But we must content our- 
selves and our readers, if we have 
any, with the lessons as to the Slot 
and Head. 


And first of the Slot. You must 
carefully look on the treadings of the 
Hart's foot. If you find the treadings 
of two, the one long, the other round, 
yet both of one bigness; yet shall the 
long slot declare the Hart to be much 
larger than the round. Moreover, the 
old Hart's hind-foot doth never over- 
reach the fore-foot, the young one’s 


* Excrements, also written ‘Fewments’ and ‘ Fewmishing.’ 
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doth.* But above all, take this obser- 
vation : when you are in the wood, and 
have found the slot of a Hart, mark 
what manner of footing it is, whether 
worn or sharp, and accordingly observe 
the country, and thereby judge whether 
either may be occasioned thereby. For 
Harts bred in mountains and stony 
countries, have their toes and sides of 
their feet worn, by reason of their con- 
tinual climbing and resting themselves 
thereon, and not on the heel: whereas 
in other places they stay themselves 
more on the heel than toes: for in soft 
or sandy ground, they slip upon the 
heel, by reason of their weight; and 
thus by frequently staying themselves 
thereon, it makes the heel grow broader 
and greater. And thus they may know 
the age of a Hart by his Slot or 
Treading. 


Then, for the Deer’s head— 


Lastly, take notice of his Fraying 
post: where note, the elder the Hart is, 
the sooner he goeth to Fray, and the 
greater is the tree he seeketh to Fray 
upon, and such as he cannot bend with 
his Head. All stags as they are bur- 
nish’d, beat their Heads dry against 
some tree or other, which is called their 
Fraying-post: the younger deer against 
weaker and lesser trees and lower, the 
elder against bigger an stronger, and 
Fray higher; so that accordingly we 
confidently judge of their age, and of 
the nearness of their Harbour, for that 
is the last ceremony they use before 
they enter it. 

As to the Head and Branches, the 
Hart is old, first, when the compass of 
the Bur is large, great, and well pearled. 

Secondly, when the Beam is great, 
burdened, and well pearled, being 
straight, and not made crooked by the 
Antiliers. 

Thirdly, when the Gutters therein are 
great and deep. 

Fourthly, when the first Anilier, 
called Antoiller, is great, long, and near 
to the Bur; the Surantlier near unto 
the Antlier ; and they ought to be both 
well pearl'd. 

Fifthly, the rest of the branches 
which are higher, being well ordered, 
and set, and well grown, according to 
the bigness and proportion of the Head; 
and the Croches, Palm or Crown being 
great and large according to the bigness 


of the Beam, are the signs of an old 
Hart. 


Hunting Names of Heads. 


Before we leave this part of the 
subject, and since, in the language 
of our friend Cox, many men cannot 
understand the names and diversities 
of heads according to the terms of 
hunting, some of the many may not 
take it amiss if we give them 
Nicholas’s lesson in his own quaint 
terms :— 


The thing that beareth the Antliers, 
Royals, and Tops, is called the Beam ; 
and the little streaks therein are called 
Gutters. 

That which is about the crust of the 
Beam, is termed Pearls ; and that which 
is about the Bur itself, formed like little 
Pearls, is called Pearls bigger than the 
rest, 

The Bur is next the Head. The first 
(offshoot) is called Antlier ; the second 
Surantlier: all the rest which grow 
afterwards, until you come to the 
Crown, Palm, or Croche, are called 
Royals and Sur-royals : the little Buds 
or Broches about the Zop, are called 
Croches. 

Their Heads go by several names: 
The first Head is called a Crowned Top, 
because the Croches are ranged in form 
of a Crown. 

The second is called a Palmed Top, 
because the croches are formed like a 
man’s hand. 

Thirdly, all Heads which bear not 
above three or four, the Croches being 
placed aloft, all of one Height, in form 
of a cluster of Nuts, are to be called 
Heads of so many Croches. 

Fourthly, all Heads, which bear two 
in the Top, or having their Croches 
doubling, are to be called Forked Heads. 

Fifthly, all Heads which have double 
Burs, or the Antliers, Royals, and 
Croches turned downwards, contrary to 
other Heads, are only called Heads. 


So much for the Hart. A few 
words now as to his partner in 
obeying the great law of reproduc- 
tion. 

The pregnant Hind ceases to keep 
company with the Hart until she is 
delivered of her burthen, in about 
eight months as nearly as may be. 
Some make the period of gestation 
eight or nine months. Generally 
she produces but one at a time, 
seldom two, ‘which she lodgeth 
cunningly in some covert: If she 


* Nicholas is particular about the ‘ Gate,’—‘ by which you may know whether 
the Hart be great and long, and whether he will stand long before the hounds or 


not. 


For all Harts which have a long step will stand up very long, being light, 


swift, and well-breathed ; but if he leave a great Slot which is the sign of an old 
Deer, he will never stand long when he is chased.’ 
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perceive them stubborn and wild, 
she will beat them with her feet till 
they lie close and quiet. Oftentimes 
she leadeth forth her young, teach- 
ing it to run and leap over bushes, 
stones, and small shrubs, and so 
continueth all the summer long.’ 

That is if the careful and timid 
mother had not been watched to 
her lair; for the old race of deer- 
stealers, who were hardly extinct in 
Selborne White’s time, did not dis- 
dain to bring a fat hind-calf home 
upon their lusty shoulders. In one 
of his letters he telis Pennant how 
it was but a little while ago that, 
over their ale, they used to recount 
the exploits of their youth; such as 
watching the pregnant hind to her 
lair, and when the calf was dropped, 
paring its feet with a penknife to the 
quick to prevent its escape, till it 
was large and fat enough to be 
killed ; and the shooting at one of 
their neighbours with a bullet in a 
turnip-field by moonshine, mistaking 
him fora deer. To say nothing of 
the loss of a dog in the following 
extraordinary manner : 

Some fellows, suspecting that a calf 
new-fallen was deposited in a certain 
spot of thick fern, went with a lurcher 
to surprise it; when the parent-hind 
rushed out of the brake, and taking a 
vast spring with all her feet close toge- 
ther, pitched upon the neck of the dog 
and broke it short in two. 


In vain may parliaments legis- 
late against the hunting passion 
born with all of us high and low, 
rich and poor. At one time there 
was a talk of protecting pheasants 
and partridges by making the 
wrongful taking of them felonious. 
If this notion, worthy of Gotham 
legislators, had passed into a law it 
would have been observed about as 
strictly as that which protects the 
labels of stamped quack medicines 
* to imitate which is felony !’ 

The calf, which is commonly 
dappled with white, or menilled as 
it is termed, on the sides and back, is 
usually dropped in May when the 
flowery hadheoie most succulent in- 
suring a copious supply from the 
milky mother.* Theworthy Coxwho 
evidently believes that the Hind 


Deer. 


[June, 


well knows that her offspring is 
born to be hunted tells how she 
teacheth it to run, leap, and the 
way it must keep to defend itself 
from the hounds. 

The age of the hart, if unmolested, 
is said to be great. Cox compen- 
diously says— 


Harts and Hinds are very long lived, 
living commonly a hundred years and 
upwards, 


We should like a return, as the 
political economists say, upon this 
point. We never heard of a hart 
or hind cutting a new set of teeth, 
as the Countess of Desmond is said 
to have done: quere tamen whether 
the novelties were anything more 
than her ladyship’s old stumps 
which—there being no Cartwrights 
nor Bells in her day—had been left 
undrawn, to be exposed when the 
gum left them in her great old age. 

Rarely, however, did the toils, 
the hounds, the cloth-yard shaft and 
the cross-bow give an opportunity 
of testing the longevity of the Red 
Deer; and still more rarely does 
the rifle permit proof thereof to be 
made. If we had a forest or a park, 
neither of which we ever shall have, 
we would select the most vigorous 
hart and hind; and tabooed they 
should be, till the grisly king 
claimed his own by a decay of 
nature. 

Judging from our own experience, 
from twenty to thirty years, or about 
that number, form the average dura- 
tion of a Stag’s natural life. Excep- 
tions there may be, as in the case of 
other animals in which the vital 
principle is unusually strong. But, 
as a general rule, after ten years have 
passed over the hart, he is no longer 
in his prime. He then begins to go 
back, the ‘ backwardation’ being 
first observable in the beam of the 
horns which becomes smaller and 
less round. From this time his 
‘head’ and himself dwindle, peak 
and pine. 

But whatever may be the length 
of life vouchsafed to the Hart if 
he be allowed to live on to second 
calfishness and mere oblivion, 
certain it is that the number of 


* Instances of tamed milch-hinds have been known and the milk, and cheese 
from it, is said to be rich and good. We never tasted either, but can well belicve 
the fact. The Laplander derives his chief support from a similar source. 
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horns ‘mewed’ by this and the 
cognate species* must be multitudi- 
nous—more than sufficient to supply 
the whole army of nervous martyrs 
with genuine hartshorn,—not that 
of too many shops—; and the array 
of cutlers with handles sufficient to 
help in the carving of every haunch 
that smokes upon the board. What 
becomes of all these horns? It is 
a question which has been often 
asked, not so often satisfactorily 
answered, and upon which we may 
have something to say in our next. 
For, as yet, we have not arrived at 
either Buck, Doe, or pretty little 
Roe. The huntings of all four, 
with the anecdotes thereof, ancient 
and modern—some of them, like 
that of Chevy Chase, woful enough, 
and of consequence sufficient, in 
some cases, if we are to listen to the 
poets, to stir up deadly strife not 
merely between nobles, but between 
kings and states—remain unnoticed : 
huntings which have aided rebel- 
lion or ministered to the voluptuous- 
ness of Leonine luxury under that 
genial Pope— 
Qui, pour plus grand sureté 
Fit son paradis en ce monde, 


The apolaustic existence of these 
holy Sybarites would hardly be 
eredited, if the most undoubted 
records had not placed it before our 
eyes, in such colours as they only 
can use, who paint from the life. 
Hunting, hawking, fishing, moon- 
light noctes cenegue, and all the 
rest of it, were ‘ enjoyed’ to satiety 
by the Vicar of Him whose king- 
dom was not of this world and who 
knew not where to lay his head— 
according to the sensuous determi- 
nation of the vicar aforesaid, upon 
his election tothe chair which he took 
care to make a sufficiently easy one. 

Then were held dinners of sixty- 
five courses, served with a reckless 
magnificence which seems to have 
astonished the Venetian ambassa- 
dors, men not unused to splendour. 


* Dama vulgaris of modern authors, Cervus dama, Linn. 


Cardinals’ Huntings and Feastings. 


Such was the banquet to which they 
were invited by one Cardinal ; from 
which they had hardly recovered 
when they were bidden to make 
the best they could of a jour maigre, 
by another. This fast-day repast 
which consisted entirely of fish,— 
the picce de résistance being a stur- 
geon with a head larger than that 
of a large ox— kept them nearly 
six hours at table. Eighteen gold 
ducats were disbursed by his emi- 
nence for this noble Sturgeon: 
whether a conclave was ‘ convened 
to decree a new dish’ does not 
appear; but from this one disburse- 
ment we may in some degree com- 
pute the cost of this six-hours-fish- 
dinner of the follower of Saint Peter. 

These symposie were varied by 
solemn huntings. To one of these 
at which about a hundred horsemen 
assisted one of the ambassadors was 
invited by a third cardinal, who, 
mounted on a beautiful jennet of 
Spain and with his sacred head 
covered by a Spanish hat tasseled 
with silk and velvet, not only led 
the field,t but presided at the sub- 
sequent sumptuous forest feast 
lubricated with the choicest wines, 
which he had provided with more 
than princely magnificence. What 
could Leo’s successor, poor, learned, 
conscientious, Belgian Adrian, with 
his ducat a day for his table, do 
among such florid pilasters of the 
Italian church? Can it be matter 
of wonder that the good man earned 
the hatred and contempt of the 
scarlet carnalists by whom he was 
surrounded ? 

Here we must pause. Jraser 
with all his good qualities is not 
elastic and fis bill of fare must be 
varied. What we still have to say 
on the subject of deer, and of the 
hunting of the same, must keep till 
our next: 

Pour la chasse ordonnée il faut pre- 

parer tout, 

Holaho! Vite! vite debout. 


B. 


The Fallow Deer. 


__t His eminence, on his arrival at the hunting ground which had been enclosed 
with toils carried on the backs of eight mules, stripped off his scarlet and went at 


it in a close-fitting jacket of brown Flemish cloth. 
call up Matthew Dandolo who hunted with him. 


reverend Nimrod, was Cornelio. 
Grimani—he of the fish-dinner. 


If you do not believe Fraser, 
The name of this most high and 


The two feasting cardinals were Cornaro; and 
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ABDALLAH AND SAIDA. 


A TALE OF MESOPOTAMIA. 


[THE glory of Baghdad has de- 
parted. The city where a 
Caliph once displayed a gorgeous 
splendour and magnificence that 
astonished an ambassador from 
Stamboul, and where Haroun-al- 
Raschid used to play his pranks of 
love and merriment attended by 
Jaafer the vizier and Mesroor the 
executioner, amid gilded halls and 
luxurious gardens, is now reduced to 
the insignificance of a dirty, second- 
rate Turkishtown. Basrah, formerly 
her rival in wealth, has shared her 
fall; those quays and magazines 
which of old teemed ‘with the 
wealth of Ormuz and of Ind,’ are now 
silent and unfrequented ; a popula- 
tion of two hundred thousand souls 
has been reduced to six thousand; 
marshes and stagnant pools have re- 
placed her fragrant orange-groves 
and her rose-beds, famous as those 
of Shiraz. Such have been the con- 
sequences of plague, cholera, and, 
deadliest pest of all, Turkish rule. 
Nor has the country fared better 
than the towns. All this region, like 


Holland, depends for its prosperity 
on its dykes and embankments ; the 
remains of such works, constructed 
by ancient princes, are still of an 
extent and magnitude to arrest the 
traveller’s eye and claim his admira- 


tion; but having been long 
neglected, they have fallen into 
ruin, and now the greater part of 
the south-eastern district of Meso- 
potamia is a luge lake, interspersed 
with jungles of reed, the habitation 
of frogs, wild-fow], and amphibious 
Arabs. The great tribe inhabiting 
the northern side of this peninsula, 
washed by the Tigris, is the ‘ Abou 
Mohammed ;’ the tribe exercising 
dominion over. the southern or 
Euphrates side, is the Montefik. 
Both nominally acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Porte; but they 
levy black mail, which they mo- 
destly term ‘ duties,’ on all boats 
passing through their waters, and 
woe be to the luckless wight who 
endeavours to claim exemption from 
payment by exhibiting a firman 
from the Pasha of Baghdad! Cir. 
cumstances have lately led me to 
pass through this region in a native 


boat. I found myself one day in the 
Hyeh, a large watercourse connect- 
ing the waters of the Tigris with 
those of the Euphrates ; the black 
tents of the Montefik were nume- 
rous in the neighbourhood, though 
not visible from the river, owing to 
the dense jungle that lined the 
bank. While our men were cutting 
some wood to cook their breakfast, 
one or two Arabs came down, and I 
overheard them saying that during 
the night a lion had carried off and 
devoured one of their cows, not far 
from our boat; some of our crew 
had heard the lordly brute roaring 
over his prey, but I had slept too 
soundly to be thereby awakened. 
This incident led me to talk with the 
Arabs about lions, of which there 
seem to be a considerable number 
in those jungles; and one of them 
told me the Slows story, which he 
stated to be founded on facts well 
known to persons still living:— 
‘Some years ago a wealthy mer- 
chant of Basrah, having contracted 
his daughter Saida in marriage with 
the son of a brother merchant in 
Baghdad, sent her up, with several 
female attendants, in one of his 
merehandise-boats, in order that 
the contract might be fulfilled. One 
night, while the boat was moored to 
the bank of the Hyeh, it was at- 
tacked by a large party of the 
Montefik, who, having easily mas- 
tered and bound the crew, pro- 
ceeded deliberately to appropriate 
and carry off the bales, which pro- 
mised an amount of booty exceed- 
ing their utmost expectations. In 
the party was a young Arab named 
Abdallah, famed for his daring 
courage, who, having made his way 
suddenly into the cabin, found him- 
self in presence of the females there 
assembled. Saida, in her fright and 
confusion, had dropped the veil 
from her head ; and he was so struck 
by her exceeding beauty, that he 
caught her up in his arms and 
carried her off to his reed-hut, un- 
noticed by his companions, who 
were too busily engaged in their 
work of plunder to pay any atten- 
tion to his movements. The booty 
obtained by the plunderers proved 
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to be of such great value, that 
Abdallah, who was equally feared 
and liked by his comrades, and who 
claimed no share of the spoil except- 
ing a box containing Saida’s clothes, 
was permitted to retain his prize 
unquestioned and unopposed. 

‘The city maiden hod already 
passed several days under the roof 
of her wild captor, who treated her 
with as much reverence as if she 
had been a queen and he her 
subject. Her every wish was a law 
—her slightest word a command ; 
but she was a prisoner on parole, 
—for when he went out to provide 
for her the fattest lamb, the 
tenderest partridge, and the dain- 
tiest antelope, he made her promise 
not to leave the hut, and to draw 
the bolt of the rough door that he 
had constructed for her protection. 
Thus did he hunt for her, cook 
for her, and watch over her, as a 
miser over his treasure ; at night he 
lay on the roof of the hut, with 
sword and spear by his side, to 
guard her from all harm. In truth 
the love of her had struck deep into 
his heart; his liver was consumed 
by its devouring fire, and his soul 
was a sacrifice to the dust beneath 
her feet. 

‘ And how feltthat maidentowards 
Abdallah? Daughter of a wealthy 
and haughty merchant, she had 
never stirred beyond the luxurious 
ee of her father’s harem; she 
iad never dreamt of having any 
will but his; and now, when she saw 
the proud and fiery eye of Abdallah 
melted into tenderness whenever it 
rested upon her—when she saw the 
graceful and sinewy limbs that 
daily traversed miles of desert and 
jungle in her service, and the mus- 
cular arm that trembled as he 
offered her the choicest morsels of 
his chase, is it to be wondered at if 
she sighed with emotion hitherto 
unknown, and if her little heart 
fluttered within her like a bird 
newly encaged? One evening they 
were sitting together in the hut, 
after having finished their simple 
supper ; the door was open, and she 
was seated opposite to it, he being 
at a little distance, listening to her 
artless description of her childish 
days in Basrah, when a slight 
rustling was heard without the hut, 
immediately followed by a faint ery 
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from the affrighted maiden, “ The 
Lion—The Lion!” To draw his 
sword, to envelop his left arm in 
the triple folds of his blanket, and 
to throw himself between the door 
and Saida, was to Abdallah the 
work of a moment. There confront- 
ing him were the glaring eyes of 
the jungle king. Could he enter the 
hut, Saida’s life might be endan- 
gered: Abdallah hesitated not for 
an instant, but rushed at the lion 
and plunged his sword into its 
breast. Fruitless were the struggles 
of the wounded lion; in vain did it 
rend to shreds the blanket that 
enveloped Abdallah’s left arm, 
tearing away with them several 
pieces of the skin and flesh. Twice 
and thrice did Abdallah’s sword 
pierce the vitals of his enemy, and 
at length a terrific expiring groan 
announced the victory of the heroic 
Arab. 

‘What were the feelings of Saida 
that night, as she bound up the lace- 
rated arm of her deliverer? Was not 
her heart in her eyes and on her 
tongue, when she looked into his 
face and prayed to Allah to bless and 
reward him! But noword of love was 
spoken between them. The proverb 
says “There is a road from heart 
to hea.i;” their spirits may have 
travelled on that road, but their 
thoughts were still unuttered. Ab- 
dallah’s healthy and hardy frame 
soon recovered from the effects of the 
contest with the lion, and again they 
were sitting together in the hut after 
their evening meal. Saida’s tone 
of voice and manner had of late 
unconsciously become more soft and 
tender, and she was much surprised 
at hearing .'m abruptly exclaim in 
a tone of anguish, as he prepared to 
rush from the hut, “ Allah Allah! 
I can bear this no longer.” 

*«*Whathas happened, Abdallah?” 
said Saida, holding out her tiny 
hand gently to detain him; “have I 
offended you? have I done anything 
wrong ?” 

*« No, you are an angel, a Houri; 
oh, Saida! it is Iwho am a monster.” 

*“ You, Abdallah!’ said Saida, in 
unfeigned astonishment; ‘‘ you, who 
have been so kind and gentle; you, 
who risked your life with the lion 
to defend mine; you, whom I——” 

‘Was the word “ love” trembling 
on the tip of her tongue —Perhaps 
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it was; but maidenly reserve drove 
it back to her heart, and in its place 
there came out—“ You,whom I have 
so much cause to thank.” 

‘ « Saida,” said he, in a voice almost 
rendered fierce by contending emo- 
tions, “that lion was a lamb com- 
pared to what is here—here—here,”’ 
smiting his breast with violence as 
he spoke. “ Bolt the door, and Allah 
bless and protect you.” So saying 
he sprang to his feet and rushed out 
of the hut. 

‘ For several hours did Abdallah 
stride up and down, in the vain 
endeavour to still the tumult of 
passion within. He had under- 
taken a task which the felt to be 
beyond his strength—that of dwell- 
ing alone with the lovely girl 
who had gained entire possession 
of his ardent and passionate heart. 
His high spirit recoiled from the 
thought of taking any unfair advan- 
tage of the helpless situation of an 
unsuspecting maiden who had not 
yet seen fifteen summers. Yet he 


thought she loved him; and when, 
just before he left the hut, her soft 

and had rested but for a moment 
on his arm, her touch had vibrated 
like an electric shock through his 


frame. He felt that the fierce 
temptation was more than he could 
bear. Daylight had nearly dawned 
ere he had mastered his stormy 
passion; he threw himself on his 
straw pallet on the roof of the hut 
to snatch an hour’s repose, before 
carrying out the resolution that he 
had formed. Saida, too, had wept 
through the night; she knew not 
the cause of his agitation; she 
thought of him only as her brave 
defender, her kind and gentle com- 
panion; she saw that he was un- 
happy, and her tears flowed fast and 
often until she heard him seek his 
couch above her head, when she fell 
into a tranquil sleep. Abdallah 
had already gone out when she 
awoke; and the day was far ad- 
vanced when he returned, bringing 
with him a middle-aged woman 
of pleasing, matronly appearance, 
whom he presented to her, saying, 
“ Saida, this is my mother’s sister ; 
she is a widow, and has no children; 
she will be to you a mother and a 
companion.” , 
‘Saida received her protector’s 
aunt with a sweet smile of welcome 
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and a kiss on the cheek, that in- 
clined the matron’s heart to her at 
once. They soon became intimate 
and attached to each other; and 
Abdallah having voluntarily made 
the presence of his aunt at once a 
check upon his own tumultuous 
oom and upon the scandal which 

usy tongues might whisper against 
Saida, recovered his spirits, and re- 
sumed the labours of the chase, to 

rovide dainties for the table of his 

eloved. For a short time all went 
smoothly and pleasantly in the hut, 
but this happiness was soon destined 
to interruption. One day the chief 
Sheikh of the tribe sent for Abdal- 
lah, and on his obeying the summons 
said to him— 

* « My son, the agent of Mansour, 
the Basrah merchant, is arrived, and 
is charged to pay us the ransom of 
the women whom we took from his 
boat. That of the servants we have 
already fixed; his daughter is with 
you; and as you shared not in the 
spoil, it is for you to name and 
receive her ransom.” 

*« Sell Saida!” cried Abdallah, 
while the heaving of his breast and 
the swelling veins of his forehead 
attested the violence of the storm 
that raged within. ‘“‘ Never—never! 
not if. F 

«« Peace,my son,” interrupted the 
old Sheikh. ‘ Listen to the words 
of one who was your father’s friend, 
and cast them not to the winds. 
Mansour the merchant is rich, and 
has the ear of the Pasha of Basrah. 
We are not now, as our forefathers 
were, able to laugh at the beards of 
these Turks ; for our fathers could 
plunder them, beat them, and yet, 
when occasion required, could retire 
into the desert, where no Turk 
dared to follow. We now have 
fields of rice and wheat; we have 
pastures with thousands of sheep 
and buffalo; we have palm-groves 
that bear many thousand loads of 
dates. If we refuse to ransom this 
maiden according to custom, all the 
forces of the Pasha will be sent 
against us, and we must abandon 
our fruits and our crops—perhaps 
even our flocks and herds; there- 
fore, be persuaded, my son; name 
the ransom of this maiden, to which 
you are well entitled—suffer her to 
depart, and avert these misfortunes 
from our tribe.” 
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‘ Fierce was the struggle in Ab- 
dallah’s breast, but it was not of 
long duration ; pride, regard for his 
tribe, and habitual deference to his 
aged chief, triumphed over his pas- 
sion. 

*“Tt shall be as you desire,” he 
said; “ but I will not see this bar- 
gaining agent; I will write to the 
maiden’s father myself. Be pleased 
to call your kitib.” 

‘ Agreeably to this summons, the 
Sheikh’s secretary no sooner ap- 
peared than Abdallah dictated the 
following letter :— 

* * Abdallah ebu Jaffer, ebn Obeid, 
restores to Hadjee Mansour, mer- 
chant of Basrah, a pearl without 
stain and without price, which all 
the gold in his coffers, if seven times 
told, were insufficient to ransom.” 

‘ Having affixed his silver seal to 
this letter, Abdallah saluted his 
chief, and returned with a heavy 
heart to the hut. We will pass 
briefly over the few days that 
elapsed ere the preparations for the 
return of Saida, accompanied by 
her female attendants, were com- 
pleted. The morning arrived, and 
Abdallah, feeling that the adieu 
would unman him, rushed into the 
jungle and disappeared, having left 
his aunt to give his farewell mes- 
sages to Saida. The Basrah maiden’s 
heart had whispered to her its secret 
now that she was about to leave her 
protector’s hut. She could not pro- 
nounce his name, but she wept in 
silence, with her face pressed against 
the matron’s shoulder. 

*“Give him this,” she said, as, 
with a broken voice, she detached a 
gold chain from her neck; “let 
him wear it, and believe that my 
prayers to Allah are for him, 
and ; 

*‘Sobs choked the poor girl's 
utterance as the matron gently 
poe her on the mule sent to 

ear her to the boat which was to 
convey her to Basrah. 

‘Weeks and months have passed ; 
Saida had recounted to her parents 
the story of the lion, and the 
gentleness, the courage, the devo- 
tion of her protector, whose proud 
and generous letter had moved the 
heart of her father; for to do him 
justice, although a stern, imperious 
man, and ardent in pursuit of gain, 
he was not of a mean or niggard 
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spirit, and loved his daughter even 
better than his money; but he had 
not penetrated the secret of her 
heart, though it had not escaped the 
quicker feminine perception of her 
mother. His word had been given 
to his friend in Baghdad, and, in 
fulfilment of his engagement, Saida 
was ere long sent up thither, accom- 
panied by her mother, himself pro- 
posing to follow as soon as certain 
affairs which demanded his presence 
at Basrah should be terminated. 

‘ Saida’s voyage to Baghdad was 
performed without interruption or 
accident; and in spite of the deep 
sadness which had lately crept over 
her spirits, she was soon called upon 
to receive the visits of her affianced 
lover. He came, attended by his 
father; and she sate by her mother’s 
side, her face completely concealed 
by the long veil, through the upper 
gauze of which she was able to see 
the features of her intended. A 
shudder passed through her frame 
as she saw their mean and sinister 
expression, and his form emaciated 
by early debauchery and disease. 
His father soon took his leave, and 
the son remained, aiming dull and 
insipid compliments at Saida through 
her mother. The latter happened to 
go for a moment into the adjoining 
room to bring her handkerchief, a 
during her absence a large rat, 
which had missed its footing while 
crossing a rafter of the ceiling, fell 
to the ground between Saida and 
her admirer. The latter, frightened 
out of his wits, jumped up and ran 
out of the room. Saida laughed 
aloud, and her laugh astonished her 
mother, who had not seen a smile 
on her face for weeks, for it was 
a laugh strangely compounded of 
mirth, and scorn, and anguish. 

‘« What are you laughing at, my 
child ?” inquired her mother. 

** Because,” she replied, ‘ you 
have taken me from a man who 
risked his own life to save mine 
from a lion, and you give me to that 
thing who runs away from a rat!” 

‘It was not long ere the merchant 
arrived at Baghdad, and learnt how 
matters stood. Saida looked upon 
her intended with undisguised ab- 
horrence ; neither did he stand 
much higher in the opinion of her 
mother. Observation soon satisfied 
the merchant that his intended son- 
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in-law was a worthless and dis- 
reputable seamp; and on his hint- 
ing at these failings to the youth’s 
father, the latter answered with 
such insolent violence, that the 
merchant's pride took fire, and he 
scrupled not to break off the en- 
gagement. Having done this, and 
received Saida’s grateful thanks for 
so doing, he assured her that now 
he would find for her the best and 
worthiest husband in Baghdad. But 
the smile came not back to her lip 
nor the rose to her cheek, and the 
grieved father saw his once bloom- 
ing child daily wasting before his 
eyes from some unknown and un- 
explained disease. One day, when 
talking on this subject with his 
wife, she found courage to say to 
im-— 
**Oh, my husband, be not angry ; 
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WANDERED by the swift Garonne, 
That bright and flashing river ; 
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but know you not that Saida is 
dying of love for Abdallah, who 
saved her life from the lion? If 
= refuse your consent, or give 
er to another, she will soon be in 
her grave.” 

‘For some time the merchant’s 
pride rebelled against this strange 
and unusual alliance; but at length 
his parental fondness gained the 
day, and adopting the Moslem con- 
solation that it was kismet (destiny) 
and the will of Allah, he gave his 
consent. The arrangements for the 
marriage were soon completed; the 
roses speedily returned to Saida’s 
blooming cheek and lip; and never 
was seen such a feast among the 
Montefik as on the day when the 
Pearl of Basrah became the bride 
of Abdallah, the Lion-slayer of the 
Hyeh.’ 





And many a thought I mus’d upon, 


Which made my bosom quiver. 


My path was in a winding lane, 
And while I humm’d a ditty, 


Before me scarce a mile or twain 


Lay Bordeaux's famous city. 


But memory did not waken then 
My country’s ancient story, 


Nor how she once rul’d fair Guyenne, 


Nor Black Prince Edward’s glory. 


The early spring had just begun, 
The leaf was on the bramble, 


And gaily shone the noontide sun 


To cheer me in my ramble. 


I came to where a trellis’d vine 
Had form’d a rustic cover, 


And near it hung a clumsy sign, 


To greet the wayworn rover. 


So here I stopp’d awhile to rest, 


And list the wood-birds singing, 
And watch them for their summer’s nest, 


The needful mortar bringing. 
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The sun peeped through and touch’d with gold 
The branches rough and twisted, 

And still the river onwards roll’d 
Like time, so unresisted. 


Then swell’d my heart with tender joy 
(How near akin to weeping), 

And petty griefs known when a boy 
Across my brain came sweeping. 


Indeed it was a dream of green 
And hearty childish feeling, 

Beneath the leafless trellis’d screen, 
Springs long clos’d up, unsealing. 


And oh! methought, could we retain 
Our childhood’s dreamy fancies, 
What dearer prize would still remain 

Amid life’s ee chances ? 


The open heart, the love unsold, 
The fearless thoughtless trusting, 
How ill exchang’d for prudence cold, 

Itself in self encrusting. 


The flowery paths we mov’d among, 
The April tearful sorrow, 

The merry laugh, the dance, the song, 
Could we in manhood borrow : 


None kings would be, but gladly change, 
And all their state surrender ; 

Content as children free to range, 
Neglecting pomp and splendour. 


A.C. 58. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE RECORD OFFICE. 
Henry tne Erentu anp Mary Botryy. 


By J. A. 


EGINALD POLE, in a treatise, 
De Unitate Ecclesia, published 

at Rome in the winter of 1538-9, 
accuses Henry VIII., among other 
enormities, of having lived in crimi- 
nal intercourse with Mary, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Boleyn. When 
weary of the elder sister, the capri- 
cious and profligate king transferred 
his affections to the younger; and 
this modest lady (pudica mulier), 
warned by example, declined the 
precarious situation of a mistress, 
and preferred to be a wife. The 
king, Pole argues, was thus by a 
divine fatality compelled to pass 
sentence upon his own dishonesty, 
in demanding, upon grounds of prin- 
ciple, a divorce from his first queen. 

e pretended that his conscience 
was uneasy because Catherine of 
Arragon had been his brother’s 
wife—because he had stood towards 
her at his marriage within the for- 
bidden degrees of affinity. He eup- 
— her place by a woman to whom 

e was similarly related, through 
the indulgence of previous licen- 
tiousness. 

If Pole’s fact is true, his con- 
clusion from it is unanswerably just. 
If Henry had really debauched 
Anne Boleyn’s sister, his demand to 
the Pope for his divorce, and his 
arguments in urging it, were of 
amazing effrontery. His own and 
his Minister’s language in Parlia- 
ment and in Convocation—the per- 
emptory haughtiness with which 
he insisted to all foreign Courts 
on ‘the justice of his cause,’ 
exhibit a hardy insolence without 
parallel in history. So monstrous 
appears his conduct that it would 
be in vain to attempt to understand 
the character of the person who 
could be guilty of it, or of the Par- 
liament and the clergy who con- 
sented to be his instruments. 
Persons so little scrupulous as, on 
this hypothesis, were both Prince 
and people, could have discovered 
some less tortuous means of 
escaping from the difficulty of a 
wife. It is strange, at all events, 
that Henry should have exposed 
himself to a reply from Queen 
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Catherine’s friends, from the friends 
of the Church, and from the Pope, 
which would have annihilated the 
grounds of his plea, and have over- 
whelmed him at once with ridicule 
and infamy. Still more strange it 
is that such a reply was so long 
withheld, and that when it appeared 
at last it should have appeared un- 
officially, in a private libel. The 
= of the divorce of Henry 

III. had been agitated from end 
to end of the civilized world. For 
twelve years it was the great subject 
of councils and cabinets. There 
was scarcely a minister in Europe 
who had not written a despatch 
upon it; scarcely a learned man or 
learned body, Protestant or Catho- 
lic, who had not pronounced a 
formal opinion upon it. Clement 
VIL. wrote letter upon letter, private 
and public, reproving, imploring, 
threatening. He mentioned Anne 

leyn by name, and censured the 
king’s attachment to her. Paul IIL, 
who in private, as Cardinal Farnese, 
long advocated the king’s cause, 
exhausted afterwards the resources 
of the Latin language to give effect 
to his indignant anathemas. Never 
was any question more painfully 
ventilated ; the literature of it would 
furnish out a library of Blue- 
books. And yet, until the appear- 
ance of Reginald Pole’s volume, 
written, not in England, where he 
could have had access to peculiar 
and exact information, but in Italy, 
where Henry’s name had become a 
byword of abomination, and calum- 
nies of all kinds were circulated 
by the Catholic exiles,—there is 
nowhere, in any open attack upon 
the English Government, a hint of 
a fact which, if stated publicly and 
proved by evidence, would have 
closed the cause triumphantly for 
the Pope and for Queen Catherine. 
It is as if two parties were litigants 
for some great estate, one of them 
resting his claim upon a forged 
document, which the eee, the 
opponent’s counsel, and the judges, 
knew to be forged; and yet the 
question was argued and decided 
upon every other ground, and the 
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forgery was left to be mentioned 
outside the court, after the decision, 
by the irresponsible partisans of 
the defeated litigant. 

Nowhere could the argument 
from silence be more powerful. The 
absence of any mention of the story 
can be explained only on the suppo- 
sition, that it was a profound secret 
both in England and abroad. 

Yet here we escape from one 
difficulty only to fall into another. 
In 1520 the king was endeavouring 
to promote an honest marriage be- 
tween Mary Boleyn and a son of 
the Earl of Ormond.* On the 31st 
of January, 1520-21,she was married 
to Sir Henry Carey. If she had 
been the king’s mistress—kept by 
him, as Pole says, concubine loco— 
it must have been certainly previous 
to her marriage; probably previous 
to the Ormond negotiation; and 
therefore nineteen years at least 
before the publication of the book 
De Unitate, when the author of that 
book was a student at Padua. If 
the secret was so well kept as never 
to have transpired during the con- 
troversy on the divorce, how, after 
such a lapse of time, did Pole 
become acquainted with it? While 
the intrigue was in progress, it must 
have been kept even from Catherine 
—or Catherine, whensmarting under 
her ill treatment, would inevitably 
have informed the Emperor. Who 
revealed such a mystery to Pole? 

Again: Pole was preparing his 
book for the press while Paul IIT. 
was preparing to issue his Bull of 
Excommunication. He was residing 
at Rome, in confidential intercourse 
with the Pope, and then at least in 
possession of the story. Why was 
so telling an accusation omitted 
from the official and responsible 
document, and left to the popular 
pamphlet ? 

Again, in many parts of this book, 
as well as elsewhere in his letters, 
Pole describes Henry as having been 
a person of remarkable nobility of 
character, down to the growth of 
his passion for Anne Boleyn, when, 
as if on a sudden, Satan took pos- 
session of him. Yet, when we turn 
to his account of the intrigue with 
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the sister, it is coloured with tints of 
unusual and peculiar viciousness— 
we look on this picture and on that, 
and we cannot reconcile them. They 
lie side by side in violent and unin- 
telligible contrast. 

These united difficulties told so 
heavily against the story that 
unless it could be supported by 
other evidence, it seemed unentitled 
to credit ; to have been one of those 
rumours so easy to spread, so diffi- 
cult to refute, which in times of 
violent animosity against particular 
persons or particular actions, gather 
round them as a matter of course, 
yet are accepted only by our cooler 
thought when endorsed by such 
testimony as would be admitted ina 
court of justice. Sensible men 
who may be no particular admirers 
of the French Emperor yet hesitate 
to admit Napoléon le Petit as an 
authentic biography; the more 
eminent the individual who is at- 
tacked, the greater the cause which 
he has given for dislike, the more 
inevitably accusations based on no 
solid ground whatever cluster about 
his name. The appropriateness of 
this particular charge was a fresh 
cause of suspicion. The King de- 
clared he regarded his marriage 
with his sister-in-law as incestuous, 
and at once it became an object to 
give some hideous complexion of a 
similar kind to the connexion which 
he formed in the place of it. One 
report which some Catholic his- 
torians were not ashamed to adopt 
accused him of having lived in adul- 
_- with the two Boleyns’ mother, 
in fact of having been Anne’s father. 
The intrigue with the sister seemed 
to be a story of the same kind; we 
all know how such fabrics are built 
together, commenced by levity or 
malice, carried on, repeated, mag- 
nified, till ‘calumny has made a 
cloud appear like a mountain.’+ 

Dr. Eheeet has been partially 
conscious of the absence of confirma- 
tory evidence. He allows more 
weight to Pole’s authority than I 
can do; he believes an accusation 
without difficulty which is so damag- 
ing to the English Reformers. He 
has endeavoured, however, to supply 


* State Papers, vol. ii. 50, 51. 


+ This admirable image is used by Mr, Helps, Spanish Conquest in America, 


vol. iii, 
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the deficiency by two arguments 
which require to be noticed. 

I. When the project of the divorce 
was first eeatal and a dispensation 
was desired from Clement VII. to 
enable Henry to form a second mar- 
riage, drafts of such a document 
as would answer the purpose were 
prepared in England to be trans- 
mitted into Italy for signature. 
Three of these drafts, variations 
evidently of a single original, are 
in existence. One of them is in 
MS., in the Rolls House, with 
marginal notes, corrections, and 
criticisms. A second has been 

rinted by Wilkins ;* a third is em- 
odied in Lord Herbert's history, 
and is described by him, though 
with some hesitation, as having been 
actually signed by the Pope. Cle- 
ment certainly signed some docu- 
ment in a moment of weakness, to 
his subsequent deep regret: we 
cannot conclude, however, that he 
signed either of these three forms. 
Indeed, from the objections urged 
on the margin of the MS. copy by 
some person in high authority to 
passages which are found equally in 
all, it is unlikely that these passages 
were ultimately retained. This un- 
certainty, however, is immaterial 
for Dr. Lingard’s argument. The 
roposed dispensation, supposed to 
ao addressed by the Pope to the 
King, contains a paragraph per- 
mitting him to marry ‘cum qua- 
cunque alid muliere etsi illa talis sit 
que alias cum alio matrimonium 
contraxerit dummodo illud carnali 
copulé non consummaverit, etiamsi 
tibi alias secundo vel remotiori gradu 
consanguinitatis, aut primo aflinitatis 
ex quocungue licito seu illicito coitu 
conjuncta dummodo relicta fratris 
tui non fuerit ac etiamsi cognatione 
spirituali aut legali tibi conjuncta 
extiterit, et impedimentum publice 
honestatis justitia subsistat.’ It 
then goes on to state, in explanation 
of these expressions, that repeated 
civil wars had arisen in England 
owing to questions having been 
raised affecting the legitimacy of 
children. All the forms therefore 
under which any objections could 
legally be raised against the validity 
of any marriage which the King 
might form were exhausted in .a 
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catalogue of the conditions which 
could possibly invalidate it—‘ Ne 
we in posterum ullum impe- 
imentum precontractus matrimo- 
nialis non consummati, consanguini- 
tatis in secundo aut remotiori, affini- 
tatis primo gradu ut prefertur, 
cognationis spiritualis aut legalis seu 
justiticee publice honestatis impedi- 
mentis predictis adversum liberos 
tuos quos ex quocunque matrimonio 
vigore preesentium contrahendo Dei 
benignitate susceperis, palam vel 
occulte in judicio vel extra illud 
allegare aut objicere seu verbo vel 
facto diffamare presumat aut quo- 
eunque modo attemptet.’ 

Dr. Lingard, dropping all intima- 
tion that any reason is alleged for 
all these details, dropping all the 
details themselves, except the one 
which he required for his conclusion, 
states that Henry obtained from 
Clement a dispensation to marry 
within the forbidden degrees of affi- 
nity—ex quocunque licito seu i/licito 
coitu proveniente. He throws the 
word ‘illicito’ into italics, and infers 
that the King intended virtually to 
inform the Pope that by some 
criminal act he had placed himself 
in a state of affinity toward the 
woman for whom he was divorcing 
Catherine. 

Again, we ask, if this were the 
meaning of the words, why did he 
dream of placing Clement in posses- 
sion of so crushing an argument 
against him? Why did Clement, 
if these words were ever really 
brought under his eyes, never in 
public or private attend to them? 
As well might Lingard have argued 
that Anne Boleyn was the King’s 
god-daughter, from the phrase 
‘ spiritualis cognitio’—as well might 
he have argued that when Julius IT. 
granted his dispensation for the 
marriage between Henry and Cathe- 
rine, the impatient pair had already 
been secretly caliek or had antici- 

ated matrimony, or that Henry 

eing then eleven years old had 
offered violence to his future Queen, 
because all these contingencies are 
mentioned in the Pope’s permis- 
sion. 

Persons who have the most trifling 
acquaintance with legal documents 
know how little they may draw in- 


* Concilia, vol. iii. p. 707. 
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ferences of fact from a verbose and 
voluminous phraseology. 

The first argument falls to no- 
— ; the second is weaker still. 

. Anne Boleyn, after her trial 
and condemnation, communicated 
some fact or facts to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury which showed him 
that she com never been legally 
married to Henry. After a hurried 
process at Lambeth, where Anne 
was herself examined, he pro- 
nounced a judgment to that effect. 
Her marriage, before her death, 
was declared null and void. The 
cause, whatever it may have been, 
was communicated to Convocation, 
and also to the two Houses of Par- 
liament, and as affecting the legiti- 
macy of the Princess Elizabeth was 
an occasion of a statute. For some 
reason or other the character of it is 
not described—we are told only that 
something had been recently brought 
to light which had not been known 
when the succession was settled two 
years previously. Evidently from 
the context and from the tone of the 
Act, the matter was one which re- 
lated to the conduct of Anne her- 
self. It has been generally supposed 
to have been some pre-engagement 
or connection of some ed with 
another person. Lingard supposes 
that it was nothing of the kind, 
that it was her sister’s intrigue with 
Henry—reconciling his theory with 
the statement of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, by imagining the connection 
to have Bom a secret ; a hypothesis 
which indeed meets some of the 
difficulties connected with the story, 
but destroys his first argument, 
while it diminishes the general evi- 
dence on which the accusation rests. 

But under no aspect of the matter 
is it easy to believe that a thing of 
such importance would be commu- 
nicated for the first time, and com- 
municated in such a manner secretly, 
under confession, at the last moment, 
by Anne Boleyn. Or if it were so 
communicated, can we believe that 
the Archbishop would not have 
allowed her secret to die with her ? 
that a body of persons, capable of 
the elaborate hypocrisy which, under 
this hypothesis, characterizes the 
conduct of every one connected with 
Anne’s trial, would have been so 
needlessly scrupulous as to trumpet 
out the king’s shame and wicked- 
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ness, to make it the subject of a dis- 
cussion by the clergy, and of a 
statute by the two Houses of Par- 
liament? This is too unlikely a 
supposition to find belief even 
among those for whom the popular 
interpretation of Anne’s accusation 
and death is not too hard, and, in 
fact, the notion itself is but a guess, 
unsupported by any shadow of evi- 
dence. 

Thus the story of the intrigue was 
left to rest upon its own merits, and 
upon the assertion of a person 
avowedly writing under feelings 
bitterly hostile: writing ina foreign 
country nearly twenty years after 
the event was supposed to have 
taken place—while against it was 
the folly and effrontery which it 
presumed in the king, the silence of 
a multitude of persons to whom 
such a fact would have furnished an 
invaluable and unanswerable argu- 
ment, and the simultaneous ap- 
— of another similar charge, 
oosely invented for a party object, 
and not believed or defended by any 
one. 

At the same time it seemed 
strange to me that in the many re- 
plies to Pole’s book—(it was sent, as 
readers of English History are 
aware, two years before it was 
os as a private letter to the 

ing, with a declaration that it was 
intended for no eye but his own)—in 
the many replies to this book, 
written privately to the author b 
members of the council, or by his 
assem friends, there should have 

een no allusion to so important a 
charge. Pole was accused of having 
said many things which were not 
true in these replies, and several 
misstatements were examined and 
exposed in detail; but this particular 
one received no special mention, and 
here again the silence was mys- 
terious. 

It was explained, however, by the 
discovery in the Rolls House of 
an original MS. copy of the book— 
a very beautiful one, apparently cor- 
rected in Pole’s own booed and in 
all likelihood the very one which 
was originally sent to the king. 

On examination of this MS. I 
found first that Pole revised and 
either rewrote or touched his work 
throughout before publishing it, 
heightening theseasoning, showering 

3B 
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epithets, adverbs, inuendos on it; 
secondly, that in the original, the 
M n story is not. mentioned 
at all, is not alluded to; there is 
neither.statement nor hint to imply 
that Pole had even heard of it. The 
difficulty from the silence of the 
council is thus disposed of; and 
with respect to Pole we arrive at 
one of two conclusions, either that 
so long as his book was in the form 
of a private communication between 
himself and the English Government, 
he did not mention a story which 
gt be exposed and answered, 
and be no longer available; re- 
serving it to be cast abroad upon the 
world as a slander, which, whether 
true or false, the public credulity 
would readily swallow, an interpre- 
tation so discreditable to Pole that 
I should be reluctantly driven to it ; 
or that he first became acquainted 
with the story in the interval be- 
+ween the composition of the book 
and the publication, that is, between 
1535-6 and 1538-9. In either case 
there was great injustice—Pole was 
entitled to form his own opinion of 
Henry’s conduct; but the book 
went out into Europe as the result 
of a private correspondence between 
the writer and the king. It was 
known to have been long withheld, 
to have been the subject of innu- 
merable letters. The statements 
which it contained bore the appear- 
ance of a private remonstrance, 
which had passed the ordeal of reply, 
and in the opinion of the accuser 
remained undisproved. Yet, the 
most serious of all the charges was 
subsequent introduction, and no 
opportunity was offered for the con- 
tradiction of it. Henry could not 
stoop to reply in public before 
Europe to the accusation of one of 
his own subjects. He could notice 
the libel only as high treason, and 
recognise his calumniator as a 
criminal, 

' Following the investigation, I dis- 
eovered among the miscellaneous 
MSS. in the Rolls House (first 
series, 602) a deposition of one of 
the monks of Sion, which I con- 
ceived gave some clue to the origin 
of this story ; showing that in 1535 
some.scandal of the kind was whis- 


pered among the disaffected clergy, 
and about the court. The monk, 
whose name does not appear, but 
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who deseribes himself as troubled 
in his wits, and as having suffered 
from illness and accident till he did 
not rightly know what he said..or 
did. sinentolent to having spread 
abroad many extravagant slanders 
about Henry. ‘The confession closes 
with the following passage :— 

‘By such manner of seditious 
ways I have maliciously slandered 
our Sovereign Lord the King and 
the Queen’s Grace, and the Lords 
and Masters of their most honourable 
Council wretchedly. Wherefore I 
ask Almighty God forgiveness, and 
likewise our said . Sovereign > 
King Henry VIIL.,.and so I shall 
continue sorrowful during my natu- 
ral life, which standeth only in our 
said Sovereign Lord's .will, whom I 
beseech God preserve continually in 
honour, and maintain all his well 
willers. Amen. And send all other 
little power. Amen. Moreover, 
Mr.: Scudamore did show to me 

oung Master Carey’s saying that 

e was our Sovereign Lord the 
King’s son, by our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen’s sister, whom the 
Queen’s Grace might not suffer to 
be in the Court.’ 

Opposite the last paragraph is a 
pen stroke, probably by Cromwell, 
to whom the paper is addressed. 

Here seemed to be some light. 
The disaffected clergy were in con- 
tinual correspondence with Pole; 
rumours current among them would 
naturally reach him, and the evi- 
dence of the story was the reported 
conversation of a little boy. Sub- 
sequently, however, by good fortune 
(for in the general dislocation of 
the MSS..of this reign fortune is 
the inquirer’s best friend), I alighted 
on a collection of MSS. in the State 
Paper Office, which, though imper- 
fect, are copious enough to scatter 
the mystery; and although the 
guilt or innocence of the King in 
the matter will continue to be 
believed or disbelieved, according 
to reader’s and writer's prejudices, 
the nature of the evidence on which 
the charge is founded, and the 
source from which Pole really de- 
rived his information, can be laid 
out with distinctness. 

The documents will tell their own 
story, and require only a few words 
of introduction, with a connecting 
link supplied where an intermediate 
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per is missing. Sir George 

rogmorton had sate in Parliament 
‘from 1529 to 1535. He had taken 
an active part in opposing the mea- 
‘sure introduced by the Govern- 
ment; he had defended Queen 
Catherine: had spoken against the 
Act of Appeal; with many of the 
‘country gentlemen he continued 
opposed to each fresh step of inno- 
vation; but he passed for a good 
subject ; the King, after an explana- 
tion, consented to forget the part 
which he had taken in the divorce, 
and his brother Michael was so far 
trusted by Cromwell, that he was 
selected to be a spy upon Pole, to 
_ to Rome, to introduce him- 
self into Pole’s household, and report 
to the Government on his master’s 
conduct and intentions. Michael 
Throgmorton went, whether from 
the first intending to give his truth 
to Pole and his treachery to Crom- 
well we cannot tell. This, however, 
was his actual conduct ; he kept up 
the mask for six months. In 
August, 1 3f> he showed his true 
colours, declared himself a loyal 
subject of the Papacy, lent his 
help to foment a European con- 
spiracy against England, and settled 

own into the position of Pole’s 

rivate secretary. Sir George 
Throgmorton's conduct in Parlia- 
ment was now again recollected. 
He had served under the Duke of 
Norfolk in the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
but on inguiry it was found that 
some of his followers had used 
doubtful and dangerous language in 
the camp, and that others were ac- 
tually to be found in the rebel ranks ; 
and after Sir George’s return to 
London, a copy of the demands of 
the insurgents, which had been pub- 
lished at Reading, and produced a 
commotion there, was traced to Sir 
George’s hands. He was arrested, 
with several other gentlemen, Sir 
William Essex, Sir thomas Dingley, 
a Knight of St. John, and others. 
An explanation of his conduct was 
demanded of him, and the following 
letter to the’ King was the conse- 
quence :— 

: My bounden duty of allegiance 
most humbly remembered to your 
noble Majesty. —Pleaseth it the 
same to be advertised that I came 
to London the Saturday the 18th 
day of November ; and on the mor- 
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row, the Sunday, I met with John 
Clerke at Paul's, betwixt nine and 
ten of the clock in the forenoon; 
and there he appointed to dine at 
the “ Horse’s Head” in Cheap; and 
incontinent after the sermon, he and 
T went thither, and there dined with 
the goodman of the house in a little 
low parlour; and after we had 
dined, the goodman and the good- 
wife of the house rose from the 
board, and he and I fell into com- 
munication of the rebellions of the 
North, and he axed of me what I 
heard of them in the country as I 
came up; and I shewed him that I 
heard say that my Lord of Norfolk 
and my Lord Admiral had appeased 
them. And he said, “There is a 
saying in London that they be up in 
Holderness—whether it i true or 
no I cannot tell.” And so we com- 
muned together awhile, and at the 
length I axed him, “I pray you, do 
you know what be their demands?” 
And he said, “ Have you not seen 
them?” I answered, “No; but I 
said I had seen the book in print, 
the answer to the Lincolnshire men’s 
demands. ‘Then he said, “I will 
send them you soon to look upon.” 
And thereupon he brought me to 
Paul’s Church yard, and so departed ; 
and the same night, as I sate at 
supper, he sent me them by his 
servant; and I took them and put 


‘them in my bosom; and when I 


had supped, I read them over, and 
then cast them in my chamber win- 
dow where I lay, little regarding 
them who looked upon them, for 
that I heard say they were so com- 
mon. And there they lay tili such 
time as Sir William Sion came to 
town; and the same night he and 
I met at supper at the “ Queen’s 
Head,” betwixt the Temple Gates ; 
and when we had supped, every 
man departed saving he and I. And 
then we fell in communication of 
the rebels in the North; and then 
he axed me what were their de- 
mands, and whether the demands 
of the Lincolnshire men and theirs 
were all one. And I said much 
after a sort as it appeareth by the 
book put in print. And I said, 
“ Have you not seen them?” And 
he said, “No;” but he said, “I 
have seen the book that is in print.” 
And then I said, ‘‘ I have them, and 
I will send for them.” And so I 
332 
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sent my servant to my chamber for 
them, and took them to him; and 
so he put them in his purse, and so 
departed. And within two or three 
days after, as I went to Westminster, 
I came to his chamber upon other 
business; and among other com- 
munications, I axed him for the bill 
I took him, and whether he had 
done with it or no. And he said, 
“T looked upon it and cast it upon 
the cupboard, and never thought 
upon it since; but if you will leave 
it with me untill to-morrow, I will 
cause my clerk to copy it, and then 
you shall have it.” And within a 
day or two after, when we met, he 
delivered it me again, and then I 
put it in my purse, and never shewed 
it to no man after, till such time as 
I burned it at Reading, and that 
was as I rode through Berkshire to 
meet with Sir Anthony Hungerford 
at Sir William Essex’s house by 
appointment for other matters. And 
when I came beyond Colebrooke, I 
met with one Farrell, of Reading, 
and divers other men and priests 
with him. And then I axed him, 
“Whither away?” And he said, 
“To the city.” And I axed him, 
“Why?” And he said, “ For that 
divers men of the town and priests 
had made out copies of the rebels’ 
demands and Aske’s letters, and the 
King and his Council be in great 
displeasure therewith.” And I said, 
**T marvel at that, for they be uni- 
versal at London, and so common 
that no man passeth upon them.” 
And so he a I departed ; and as 
soon as I came to Reading, I burned 
the copy that I had; and the same 
night 1 came to Englefield to m 
bed. And as my brother and 
were communing of divers matters, 
I shewed him I met Farrell ridin 
towards the city. And he said, 
* Yea, marry, I advised him to go 
thither, for certain priests and lewd 
fellows had gotten copies of Aske’s 
letters and demands, which were 
not meet to be in such manner 
fellows’ hands.” AndIshewed him, 
“TI marvelled why they were so 
suffered at London, for in manner 
everybody had them there.” And 
on the morrow I departed to Sir 
William Essex, according to my ap- 
»ointment to meet with Sir Anthony 
ungerford; and when I came to 
his house he was laid upon his 
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bed, half ill at ease. Notwith- 
standing he rose and came to me 
into the parlour, and he shewed me 
he had taken but little rest that 
night; and I axed him wherefore, 
and therewith he took me by the 
arm and led me into his garden, 
and shewed me how John Miaonde 
of Reading had been with him, 
and showed him how certain priests 
and innholders of the town had 
gotten the copy of Aske’s letters 
and demands; and as far as he 
could perceive by the examination 
of them, the original came from 
one Jeffrey Gunter, which is be- 
longing to him ; and then his heart 
misgave him, for that the boy of 
his chamber had made him a copy 
thereof; and straight we called for 
the boy, and axed him whether he 
had so done, and he confessed, 
Yea; which he said troubled him 
sore. AndI said again, “I trust 
it shall not need; for although 
your boy hath done lewdly to make 
out a copy without your assent, [ 
doubt not but the King’s Grace 
and his Counsel knoweth your 
truth well enough.” “Yea,” said 
he, “‘ but if I be examined I must 
say that I had it of you;” and then 
said I, “‘ I must show where I had 
it, and that was of Sir John Clerke. 
But if it so be, I trust the King’s 
Grace and his Counsel will take it 
well enough, seeing the matter is so 
common, and seeing that the effect 
of them is answered in the printed 
book against the rebels in Lincoln- 
shire, I doubt not that the King’s 
Grace and his Counsel will mistrust 
your truth and mine for having 
Aske’s letter,” and thus we con- 
cluded at that time. And on the 
morrow morning a servant of my 
brother Englefield, which was m 
guide thither, went home, and 
wrote him a letter for other 
matters; and amongst other things, 
I wrote to him that the matter 
of the Reading men concerning 
Aske’s letter came out by one 
Geoffrey Gunter belonging to Mr. 
Essex ; and that Mr. Essex’s clark 
gave him the copy of those articles 
which I delivered to his master ; 
whereupon my brother Englefield 
sent me word that Farrell was come 
home from the city, and that the 
Counsel had taken this direction 
that Mr. Essex should examine 
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Geoffrey Gunter and send him up. 
Whereupon he concluded with me 
that if there came any such com- 
mandment to him, he would go u 

with him himself, saying his hack 
had made the copy and would shew 
the whole truth. And then he and 
I departed upon the Friday, bein 

one Lady Day when we had dined. 
And on the Sunday early in the 
morning he sent his servant to me 
with the letter which the Counsel 
had sent to him for the sending 
of Geoffrey Gunter, and prayed me 
to tarry there till he came. And 
so I did. And when he came he 
would needs have gone away 
towards the city the same night. 
And I advised him to tarry, and to 
send his son before with Geoffrey 
Gunter, and to come himself after 
on the morrow. And I would send 
a servant of mine with him; that 
if the matter were not well taken, 
he should send me word by my 
servant, and I wouldcomeupstraight 
myself. And so he and I con- 
cluded ; but I never heard from 
him till my servant met with me 
by the way, and shewed that he was 
in the Tower. And this is the 
whole truth with all the circum- 
stances thereof; and other than 
this, neither boasting of it, neither 
delighting in it, neither vaunting it, 
to any creature living, I take God 
to judge I did never. And pleaseth 
it your Highness, whereas I am 
charged that I should speak at 
supper certain words concerning 
the same matter, I do well remem- 
ber sitting at a supper, but the 
place where I do not so well re- 
member. One at the board did 
axe what were the demands that 
the rebels of the north required, 
and every man looked upon other, 
and no man would make answer. 
And then I said “it is no matter, 
for it is common in every man’s 
mouth, and we be all true men 
here, and we may talk of it so it be 
to no ill intent. I hear say that 
the false knave Aske would rule 
the King and all his realm, and so 
rehearsed as many of his demands 
as came then to my mind; foras- 
much as I was informed that one 
of his demands was to have my Lady 
Mary made legitimate, I rehearsed 
that amongst other, and nothing ap- 
proving that article more than other, 
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concluding on this wise that it 
was merry in England, before such 
afalse knavedid take upon himtorule 
the King and all his realm, and to 
break all the laws which were made 
by the Parliament, neither rejoicing 
nor vaunting in the matter but 
speaking against him after this sort, 
as I will be judged by the whole 
board, and yet I do not well re- 
member who were then and there 
present; [opposite to this a cross is 
made + Jalso, ifit like your Majesty 
I perceive by my Lord Privy Seal 
that one Fisher which did at this 
time bear my standard did report in 
Daintree in an inn that the sayin 

was that my Lord Steward vole 
turn to the rebellious, which if he 
did that I would do the same. 
Whether he so said there, or in any 
other place I doubt, but well I am 
assured that I never heard that 
he or any man else said so; but 
that when I was a mile. from my 
house coming toward London, one 
Vaughan a servant of my brother 
Burdett’s shewed me that he heard 
say that one of my soldiers did 
speak in an inn much like words of 
me as it was reported to him, and I 
prayed him to try out the truth 
thereof against I came home again, 
and who should speak it ; and if it 
please your Highness [another cross 
+] although such a high person 
should speak such words of me (as 
whether he did or no I know not, 
for it is almost impossible amongst 
such a company as I had, but to 
have some light person) ; but I trust 
that my forwardness, both in my 
word and deed, in this business, and 
in all such other since your Grace’s 
reign, hath declared what my heart 
hath been otherwise towards your 
Grace. And as to that, that he 
or any other creature living can 
prove that ever I spoke those 
words, or that by any my out- 
ward acts my heart should be that 
way, I am at open defiance with 
him and all the world. And fur- 
ther, if it like your Highness, I 
perceive my said Lord Privy Seal 
sayth that it should be reported to 
your grace that two of my soldiers 
should be with the rebellious ; whe- 
ther it be so or no, I answer to that 
as I did before—‘ I know not.” 
But it maketh my heart bleed within 
my body, and sorry I am to live 
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to this day, that your Grace should 
have this mistrust in me, that if 
they had gone to the rebellious that 
it had been long of me and by my 
assent. But for my further decla- 
ration herein, it may please your 
Grace to understand that at the first 
insurrection, I brought with me 
to Ampthill, to do your Grace ser- 
vice, three hundred men, and then 
two hundred of them were dis- 
charged home again. Whereupon 
an hundred of them or more, being 
men which had little to take to, had 
rather have gone forward and fought 
than have turned back again. Never- 
theless, I never knew other, nor ever 
heard other by any man, but that 
they went all home again into my 
country ; and, as for the other 
hundred which was taken to do 
your Grace service, I was appointed 

Sir Anthony Brown to bring 
them to Higham Ferrars; and so 
I did, and sent one of my sons 
with them to be their captain. And 
when they came thither, they were 
all discharged home, saving ten, 
which went forward with my son. 
The others went all home; and, be- 
cause they could have no money to 
bring them home, I was fain to give 
them money out of mine own purse; 
and afterwards within a sennight 
after, or thereabouts, I had com- 
mandment from your Grace to send 
another hundred men to Lincoln, 
and upon that, prepared them with 
all haste I could, and sent them 
forward with another of my sons 
to be their captain; and when 
he came within five miles of Lin- 
coln, he had countermandment from 
Sir Anthony Brown to go back 
again, and was appointed by him to 
go to Stamford, and there to receive 
money to bring them home. And 
when they came there, they could 
receive no penny, by reason whereof 
my son was driven toride himself and 
one with him to Lincoln for money 
and left all his men still at Stam- 
ford, and before he came again thirty- 
six of them were gone home without 
any penny of wages; so that whe- 
ther any of those hundred or of the 
hundreds afore rehearsed went to 
the rebellious I can neitheraffirm nor 
disaffirm ; but surely I will stand 
upon this, that I do not know that 
any of them did so. And to the de- 
claration of mine own truth towards 
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your Grace in: this behalf, this I 
say, and will abide by it to death, 
that whether any of them went to 
the rebellious or no, if it can be 
proved by any creature living that 
they went thither by my assent, or 
if that by any words, or false words, 
that any creature heard me s&ay, or 
if by any outward sign or act, that 
ever I did, it may be proved that 
my heart was that way, I sub- 
mit myself to most shameful death, 
an exampleto all theworld formy un- 
truth, and utterly refuse the benefit 
of your Grace’s pardon, never be- 
seeching you to be merciful unto me, 
but let me suffer according as I have 
deserved, a perpetual blot to me and 
to allmy posterity forever. Butmost 
gracious Sovereign Lord, if no such 
untruth, nor no point of untruth to- 
ward your Highness may be found in 
me, I most humbly beseech your Ma- 
jesty to accept me crayons trueand 
faithful subject and servant, and to 
forget all such matters as have en- 

endered in your Grace this chal- 
enge towards me, and again to re- 
store me to my life, that is, to your 
Grace’s most comfortable favour, 
which thing in this world I chiefly 
desire, and without which desire to 
be out of my life. And I most hum- 
bly beseech your Lordship to beso 

ood, gracious Lord, to me, that 

‘isher, which was my standard 
bearer, or'the others, if any were, 
which aresupposed to goto therebel- 
lious, may be taken and examined, 
and if it may be proved that I am 

uilty therein either in thought or 
Sot I utterly refuse your Grace’s 
only my gracious 


ardon, savin 
Reovelentes for keeping of Aske’s 
bill which God judge me I never 
kept for any harm, nor ever gave 


copy thereof to any creature, for 
the which offence I most humbly 
beseech your Grace of pardon, but 
for the other I utterly refuse the be- 
nefit thereof. Beseeching your 
noble Majesty to accept and take 
this my humble supplication and 
confession according to the whole 
truth, according as God Almighty 
shall judge at the day of doom, who 
is only the searcher of all men’s 
hearts, whom I always beseech for 
the preservation of your most noble 
Grace, and prosperously to proceed 
in all your affairs. 

By your true, faithful, and humble 
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subject and servant, with the 
heaviest heart that any has living, 
GrorcEe THRroGMORTON: 


I have given this letter in full, 
from the light which it sheds over 
many things in England at that eri- 
tical time; we now arrive at the 
special matter with which we have 
been chiefly concerned. 

The examination of the other pri- 
soners had elicited fresh discoveries ; 
depositions had been made that in 
the presence of Sir William Essex, 
Sir William Barrantyne, and Sir 
Thomas Dingley, either separatel 
or together, Thseauartoe had aa 
speaking of the King’s marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, that it was 
thought “that he, (the King) had 
meddled both with the mother and 
the sister.” As much as this he 
had certainly said, and something 
else had passed with respect to the 
debate on the statute of appeals in 
the House of Commons. e de- 

itions are lost however, and can 
Geotetental only so far as the words 
which he used are subsequently re- 
peated. The following list of “ in- 
terrogations” was in consequence 
drawn up by Cromwell, to be minis- 
tered to ‘Sir George Throgmorton:” 

1. Whereas he saith that “it is 
thought that the King’s Highness 
had meddled both with the mother 
and the daughter,” be he examined 
seeing he could know no man’s 
thoughts but his own, whom he 
enphenrd say any such thing of 
the. King’s Highness, when and 
where, and how many he heard so 
say. 
ae Be he examined when, where, 
and upon what occasion spoke he 
those words to Sir William Essex, 
and what the same said to him again ; 
and let him specify and extend 
the whole communication between 
them. 

3. Be he likewise examined when, 
where, aud upon what occasion he 

id communicate those words with 
Sir William Barrantyne, and in what 
manner and form of words, and 
what the same said again to him, 

4- Be he examined whether ever 
he did communicate that matter 
unto any other; and if he say yea, 
with whom, when, and after what 
matter, and at what time or times. 

5- Whether he thought in his 
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conscience; that those words were 
true, or no. 

6. If he say that he thought the 
were true, what documents or proofs 
he had to lead him to think so. 

4. If he say that he did not 
reckon them true, whether he reck- 
oned not that such words spoken of 
any man were very slanderous, and 
diminishing a man’s good name and 
fame, much more a Prince’s. 

8. Whether he knew not or 
thought, the more that the said 
words should be spoken unto, the 
more should the slander be diffunded 
and spread abroad. 

g. Whether he knew not that Sir 
Thomas Dingley was a man some- 
times travelling to far countries, 
whereby he might the matter con- 
vey, and spread abroad the said in- 
famy in divers parts of the world, 


or no. 

10. Whether he thought or thinks 
that it were expedient for the quiet 
of a commonweal, that a King’s 
subjects should be brought to such 
an opinion of their Prince, as they 
should reckon him to be such a great 
offender against God and his laws 
as he reckoned him to be. 

11. Whereas he reckoneth that 
by speaking of the said words he 
cell have been counted to be a 
defender of the commonweal, how 
doth he take that the same should 
make anything for the common- 
weal,.or what did that make to 
the allowing or reproving the sta- 
tutes that were then in hand. 

12. Whether he thinketh that a 
man that laboureth to bring or in- 
duce the people to have a good 
cgnie of their Prince, do the Seip 
of a good subject or no. 

13- Whether he reckons that a 
man that studies to bring the people 
to have an ill opinion of their Prince 
doth the contrary to the duty of a 
true subject or no. 

14. Whether he reckoneth that 
when he had uttered the said 
words to the foresaid persons they 
had a worse opinion of their Prince 
than they had before. 

15. Whether he doth not reckon 
that ill opinion conceived by sub- 
jects of their Prince minisheth their 
Toe towards the same, and want of 
love bringeth forth disobedience, 
and the same breedeth sedition, and 
sedition bringeth the Prince into 
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peril both of his person and his 
* crown. 

Throgmorton’s detailed answers 
to these questions are again lost. 
They elicited from him, however, a 
second letter to the King, which 
again I give complete :— 

‘In my most humble wise, to 
your Highness remembered: Please 
it the same to be advertised about 
six or seven years t, as I do 
remember, I met with Sir Thomas 
Dingley at St. John’s, and he and I 
walked into the garden until the 
dinner was ready. And he fell into 
communication with me of the Par- 
liament matters, marvelling greatly 
that such Acts as the Appeals and 
others should pass so lightly as 
they did—or words much like to 
these. And I said it was no marvel, 
for that the Commons House was 
much advertised by my Lord Privy 
Seal, and that few men there would 
displease him. And the said Sir 
Thomas said: I hear say, ye have 
spoken much in divers matters. 
And I said, true it is, I have 
spoken something in the Act of 
Appeals; whereupon the King’s 
Grace did send for me, and spake 
with me in divers matters ; so that 
I perceive his Grace’s conscience is 
troubled, for that he hath married 
his brother’s wife, and he thinketh 
God is not pleased therewith. And 
I said to him that I told your 
Grace I feared if ye did marry 
Queen Anne your conscience would 
be more troubled at length, for that 
it is thought ye have meddled both 
with the mother and the sister. And 
his Grace said, Never with the 
mother. And my Lord Privy Seal, 
standing by, said, “ Nor never with 
the sister neither—so put that out of 
your mind.” And this is all that I 
said to him or he to me—or words 
much like to the same effect, to my 
remembrance, as God shall judge 
me at my most need. And if he 
have spoken these words, or any 
like, upon my mouth, to your 
Grace’s displeasure, it is without 
my Seeuiaies and consent. For I 
will take it on my soul, whensoever 
it shall please our Lord to take 
me to his mercy, I thought no 
harm to your Grace in the speak- 
ing of them. For that I ever 
spake these words to him or to 
any other man, was to lament 
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what I thought would follow of the 
marriage to your Grace and to your 
realm in time to come. And I de- 
clare the very intent whereupon I 
spake it, I think, in my conscience 
upon a proud, vain-glorious mind : 
as who saith, they that I did teil it 
to should note me to be a man that 
durst speak for the commonwealia, 
and never for untruth in thought, 
word, or deed. And if ever it can 
be otherwise proved in this matter 
or in any other, I utterly refuse 
your gracious pardon, and that I 
may have the shamefullest death 
that ever man had, to the utter 
rebuke and infamy of me and all 
mine. And if, g and gracious 
Lord, it was of negligency and arro- 
gancy spoken, and not of no untruth, 

humbly beseech your Highness of 
pardon. 

‘And forasmuch as my Lord Priv 
Seal willed me to write with whom 
had any conversation in this matter 
besides Dingley, as also what other 
communication I have had at the 
Queen’s Head, or in any other place, 
concerning your Grace, which is 
very herd for me to do, and in 
manner impossible. Notwithstand- 
ing, as much as I can call to my re- 
membrance I will declare hereafter 
following :—The words afore re- 
hearsed to Sir Thomas Dingley, 
incontinent after I came from your 
Grace, I shewed the same esi to 
Sir Thomas Englefield in the Ser- 
rs Inn, in his chambers ; and as 

think, in my conscience, I spoke 
them to Sir William Essex; and 
whether I spoke them to Sir William 
Barrantyne or no I doubt, but I 
think rather yea than no. And 
these be all that I can remember 
that ever I spake it to: never for ill 
intent, as I take God to record. 

‘Also Sir William Essex, Sir 
William Barrantyne, Sir John Gif- 
fard, Sir Marmaduke Constable, 
with divers others, and I myself, 
did much use the Queen’s Head at 
dinner and supper, and there we 
have had many communications 
concerning the Parliament matters ; 
as they were in use, so we did 
commune of them. And every man 
shewed his mind; and divers others 
of the Parliament house would come 
thither to dinner and supper, and 
commune with us in like manner; 
and lightly when we did commune, 
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we did bid the servants of the house 
go out, and in like manner our own 
servants, because we thought it not 
convenient that they should hear or 
speak of such matters. But to say 

t ever we met there by any 
appointment, or for ill intent, or 
ever had any suspicious communi- 
cation whereby it may appear that 
any of us thought evil, let us be 

unished to the example of others ; 
or if we had meant any evil, as God 
knoweth we did not, I think that 
there is few men could think that 
place to be meet for such a purpose. 

‘In consideration whereof I most 
humbly beseech your Highness to 
have mercy and pity on me, my wife, 
and poor children, for the service 
that 5 and all my blood hath done 
to you and your progenitors in time 
past, and not [to punish me] for 
these lewd and indiscreet words, 
— upon a proud and vain- 

orious mind, not intending any 
ats as God shall judge me. In 
especial, seeing how good and gra- 
cious lord ye were to me at Gref- 
ton, to pardon and forgive me all 
things past concerning the Parlia- 
ment, as all other speaking and lewd 
demeanour misused to your High- 
ness in times past. And seeing 
these words were spoken so long 
ago, and to no ill intent, as I shall 
be saved at the day of doom. Andi 
that it will please your Highness to 
accept me into your favour and 
merey, without the which I do not 
desire to live. Written with the 
most sorrowful heart, and by the 
most unhappy man that ever I think 
did live in this world.’ 

Here Throgmorton intends evi- 
dently to close his letter. Fortu- 
nately, however, some cause induced 
him to resume his pen. He con- 
tinues :— 

‘ And further, because your High- 
ness should conceive nothing against 
me, concerning my unthrifty and 
unnatural brother (Michael), what I 


have heard of him or spoken of him 
to any man since his departure. 
About Michaelmas Term, last past, 
I was at St. John’s at dinner, whereas 
I do remember I met Sir Thomas 
Dingley, and with him a young man 
that I a should dwell with 


Richard Farmer. The one of them 
said these words, following—‘* Your 
brother Michael is in good health, 


Throgmorton’s Second Letter. 
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for I saw him of late at Antwerp in 
a chapel at mass.” And I said, “If 
it were the will of God, I would he 
had never been born.” And this is 
all that ever I heard of him or from 
him since he departed. And since 
that time I wrote him a letter b 
my Lord Privy Seal’s mind, which 
I will surely follow both upon him 
and his master, and if it be to Rome 
gates to die upon them, both in that 
uarrel, if your Grace’s pl. asure be 
shall so do. In consideration 
whereof, most dread Sovereign Lord, 
if ye have conceived anything in 
— heart concerning me touching 
im, I most humbly beseech your 
Highness to put it away, for I had 
liefer end my life in perpetual prison 
than to live at large having your in- 
dignation. And this I am bold to 
require of your Highness, knowin 
your gentle nature and pity to a 
men that will amend and ask mercy, 
for surely I acknowledge myself I 
did very. lewdly and naughtily to 
show the matter to any man, and 
much more offence to so light a 
man. 

‘ But our good and gracious Lord 
to open and declare unto you 
the inmost part of my heart, and 
what was the cause and ground of 
all my proud, lewd, and indiscreet 
handling of myself to you ward, and 
in all your affairs since the begin- 
ning of your Parliament in anno 
vicesimo Primo, or there about, it 
may like your Highness to be ad- 
vertised that a little before the be- 

inning of that Parliament, Friar 

eto then being in a Tower at Lam- 
beth, over the gate, sent for me to 
come and speak with him. And so 
I did go to him, whereupon we had 
long communication together; and 
he shewed me of two sermons that 
he and another Friar had made be- 
fore your Grace a little before at 
Greenwich ; and a long communi- 
cation that was between your Grace 
and him in the garden after the 
sermon. And he shewed me that 
he did tell you thatin his conscience 
ye could never have other wife 
while the Princess Dowager did 
live ; without ye could prove a 
carnal knowledge betwixt Prince 
Arthur and her—which he said in 
his conscience could never be well 
roved, for he said she should bést 
ow it of any living creature, and 
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that she had received the sacra- 
ment to the contrary, And. she 

ing so virtuous a woman there 
ought to be more credence given to 
her than to all other proofs—and as 
to all the other proofs, he said, they 
were but presumptions, save the say- 
ing of Prince Arthur, that he had 
been in the midst of Spain, which 
he supposed was but a light word 
—- by him.. And further said 

at he did shew your Grace. that 
e could never marry Queen Anne, 
or that it was said ye had meddled 
with the mother and the daughter. 
And in conclusion, he advised me if 
I were in the Parliament House to 
stick to that matter as I would have 
my soul saved. And shortly after 
the beginning of that Parliament, 
and after I had reasoned to the 
Bill of Appeals, Sir Thomas More, 
then beimg Chancellor, sent. for 
me to come and speak with him 
in the Parliament chamber. And 


when I came to him he was in a 
little chamber within the Parlia- 
ment chamber, where, as I re- 
member me, stood an altar on a 
thing like unto an altar whereupon 
he iid lean, and, as I do think, the 
same time the Bishop of Bath was 


talking with him. And then he 
said this to me :—TI am very glad to 
hear the good report that goeth of 
you, and that ye be so good a Ca- 
tholic man as ye be; and if ye do 
continue in the same way that ye 
begin, and be not afraid to say your 
conscience, ye shall deserve great 
reward of God, and thanks of the 
King’s Grace at length, and much 
worship to yourself, or words much 
like to these. Whereupon, I took 
so much pride of this, that shortly 
after I went to the Bishop of Ro- 
chester, with whom I was divers 
times, and had much communication 
as well of that Act of Appeals as 
that of Annates, and. of the supre- 
mer: and of the authority that our 
Lord gave Peter above the other 
disciples. And at the last time I 
was with him, he gave mea book of 
his own device, to prove much of 
this matter to be true—which book 
I delivered my Lord Privy Seal in 

is house in the Austin Friars. 
Also, my Lord of Rochester advised 
me to speak with Mr. Wilson, and 
take his advice in this matter; and 
so I did; and came home to his 
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house divers times to him to St: 
Thomas the Apostle, And he was 
of the same opinion that my Lord 
of Rochester’ was, and showed me 
divers books noted with his own 
hands, to prove that he said to be 
true. And after all this, I went to 
Sion to one Reynolds, of whom I 
was confessed, and showed him my 
conscience in all these causes, and 
others as they came to my mind at 
that time; who was of the same 
opinion that they were of, and ad- 
vised me to stick to the same to the 
death; and if I did not I should 
surely bedamned. And, also,ifI did 
speak, or do anything in the Parlia- 
ment House, however contrary to my 
conscience, for fear of any earthly 
power or punishment, should 
stand in a very hard case in the day 
of judgement. And further advised 
me, that I should not hold my peace 
if I thought my speaking. could not 

revail, which opinion was contrary 
both to the Bishop of Rochester and 
Mr. Wilson. For their opinion was, 
that if I did think in my conscience 
that my speaking could do no good, 
that then I might hold my peace, 
and not offend; but he said I did 
not know what comfort I should be 
to many men in the house to see me 
stick in the right way which should 
cause many more to do the same; 
which sayings and counsels, afore 
rehearsed, entered so in my heart 
with the long custom of old time 
used, that hath caused me to be so 
blinded as I have been. 

‘In consideration hereof I hum- 
bly beseech your Grace of merey 
and pity, seemg I have opened to 
you the secret part of my conscience, 
which was the ground of all m 
misdemeanour to you, and in all 
your affairs since the beginning of 
the Parliament. And to confess 
the truth, my Lord Privy Seal gave 
me oft and divers time warning to 
beware of their counsels ; but I had 
not so much grace as to follow it. 
[Here the MS. is injured] ... . So 
that when I do... ..-remember 
what he hath said unto me, and con- 
sidering the books ....I1 have 
lately read, I do very well perceive 
mine own blindness, for the which I 
humbly beseech your Highness of 
pardon. And if it can be proved in 
this matter, or in any other, that 
even in thought and in deed I meant 
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untruth to your Grace, or had any 
cankered heart, I utterly refuse your 
on. Since Ihave read the New 
estament, and the Institution of a 
Christian Man, I do well perceive 
the great blunders that I have been 
in, and seeing thus I did at that 
time, according to my conscience 
and not of untruth, I most humbly 
beseech your Highness of pardon ; 
and I beseeeh our Lord send your 
Highness and your little son Prince 
Edward long life and prosperous 
estate, long to endure to the plea- 
sure of God, for truly he is the 
greatest treasure that ever came to 

this realm. 

‘ By your most humble 
obedient subject, 


‘Grorce THROGMORTON.’ 


No more curious picture than 
this, I believe, survives of the con- 
duct of an opposition member of 
Parliament at the opening of the 
struggle of the Reformation. As to 
the particular question, it is doubt- 
ful, from Throgmorton’s expressions, 
whether the conversation which he 
described as having taken place 
between himself and the King was 
real or was an idle boast. He ‘ spake 
those words,’ he said, ‘out of a 
proud and vainglorious mind,’ de- 
siring to give himself credit as a 

erson who ‘ dared to speak for the 

ommonwealth ;’ and this explana- 
tion might apply to his having re- 

ated saeniillen quite true, which, 

owever, discretion should have 
taught him to keep secret. At the 
same time in the questions sub- 
mitted to him, he is asked whether 
he thought what he had stated to 
be true, and this and the other 
interrogations are couched in a tone 
very different from that which they 
would have borne had the ques- 
tioner been aware that Throgmorton 
had said the same thing on a pre- 
vious occasion, very’ unlike which 
we should have looked for, had the 
words been used in Cromwell’s pre- 
sence. There would have been 
some reference to that occasion, and 
to the denial which the King and 
Cromwell had given. It is to be 
Observed, too, that Throgmorton 
makes no appeal to the King’s re- 
collection to confirm his:account, as 
he naturally would have done; 
while again an endurance so tem- 
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perate of so great an insult is unlike. 
what we should have expected from 
Henry. This point cannot be de« 
cided and is not important. We 
gather, however, from the letter. 
three other points, which are. of 
great importance. 

First. We ascertain, with high 
probability, where Pole learned 
the story of Mary Boleyn. Peto 
told Sir George Throgmorton, Sir 
George told his brother Michael, 
and Michael told Pole. It is 
absent. in Pole’s first version of 
his book. It was introduced when 
Michael Throgmorton had become 
his private secretary. 

Secondly. An intrigue with the 
daughter is connected with the in- 
trigue with the mother. Royal 
mistresses mostly have their sepa- 
rate and individual history when 
they have really existed; they are 
meniioned in anatural and ordinary 
manner, at the time when the liaison 
takes place. Here, after an interval 
of many years,an enormous accusa- 
tion suddenly starts into life—at a 
moment of strong excitement, and 
in a form immediately convenient 
for a party object. Half of it is by 
common consent cast aside as an 
absurdity, yet the other comes to us 
through the same channel which 
accepted the first. The two stories 
lay together in the minds of those 
ie elieved either. Pole con- 
sented to drop the mother; he was 
too prudent to weight his accusa- 
tion with an incredible charge. 
Throgmorton’s story, indeed, ad- 
mitted of being told as if Henry, 
in denying only one of the two 
charges, had acknowledged the 
other; and Pole, perhaps, took it 
so. But there was no distinction in 
the source of the slander among the 
English monks. For them no enor- 
— was too monstrous. 

hirdly. We see plainly that the 
story, on such evidence as could be 
found for it, was floating in the 
circles opposed to the divorce during 
the early agitation of the contro- 
versy. it was no mysterious secret 
discovered and revealed by Pole. 
It lay open to the world, for the 
world to make use of if it dared ; and 
the question returns upon usin all 
its magnitude—why, with this tre- 
mendous weapon within their grasp, 
did the Pope and the Emperor 
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neglect to take it up? The auda- 
cious front with which Henry faced 
Europe, with which he insisted on 
the justice of his cause, compelled 
the Pope in private to acknowledge 
it, tortured him for years with his 
demand, might have been covered 
with dishonour. The King could 
not by any recklessness, any daring, 
any genius, have maintained his 
position in the face of such an ex- 
posure, had there been anything 
real to expose—and that no such 
attempt was made implies that there 
was nothing, or nothing which could 


The Heaven Path. 
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be proved. An accusation from the 
Court of Rome or of the Empire, 
could not have been ventured, be- 
cause it must have been made good 
with evidence—convenient calum- 
nies might circulate privately, where 
kings could not stoop to notice 
them. 

Thus the matter appears to me; 
but the laws of probability are dif- 
ferently understood. I have thrown 
fresh hight upon a dark subject, but 
the likelih or unlikelihood of the 
truth of the story remains where it 
was, 


THE HEAVEN PATH. 
HE surge was beating drearily 


Upon 


e yellow sand, 


While ever and anon the wind 
Came moaning o’er the land. 


One band of light the moon had thrown 
Upon the darkling sea, 
Like some fair gleam of hope amidst 


A life of misery. 


And there, upon that lonely shore 
Two exiles wandered on, 

Without a friend or home on earth— 
The widow and her son. 


‘I am so weary and so cold!’ 
Thus feebly wailed the child ; 


*‘ And since my father left us here, 
You never once have smiled ; 


‘Yet when he went, you told me not 
To grieve, for he had trod 

The blessed path which leads to heaven, 
Where now he lives with God. 


‘Oh, mother, sure yon path of light 
Which spans the troubled sea, 

And stuetahen right up to the sky, 
The path to heaven must be! 


* Then come, and let us follow it, 
And leave this world of pain 

For that bright home where all are kind, 
And joys for ever reign.’ 


He spoke, and raised his little hands 
As one who mercy craves ; 

Then sank—and when the daylight broke 
Over the solemn waves, 


In tearless sorrow o’er her dead 
The widow bent alone, 

Teaching her broken heart to say, 
*O Lord, thy will be done!’ 
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imaginative American general, 558; 
Niagara, 559; the St. Lawrence, 
560; cannibalism and corn laws, 
561; railways, 562; ocean mail 
steamers, §63; difficulties of the St. 
Lawrence route, 564; the post and 
the telegraph, 565 ; literature and the 
arts, 566; six per cent. on good 
security, 567; the provincial parlia- 
ment, 568 

Charlotte Bronté, 569 

China, the War with, 239; Sir Henry 
Pottinger’s treaty with China, 240; 
admission to Canton, 241; Yeh’s 
hatred of the ‘white devils,’ 242; 
Hong Kong law as to British vessels, 
243; the case of the Arrow, 244; our 
authorities in the right, 245; progress 
of hostilities—new treaty wanted, 246, 
247; exports from England to China, 
248 
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Christmas Week at Glasgow, a, 204 

Coleridge, Hartley, The Tea-Table, 113 

Crimea, a Staff-Officer on the War in 
the, 103 

Crows and Choughs, 507; habits of the 
raven, 508; varieties of the raven, 
509; ‘the learned raven,’ 510; the 
carrion crow, 511; its sagacity, 514; 
its manners in captivity, 515; the 
hooded crow, 516; pairing between 
the carrion and hooded crow, 517; 
the Jackdaw, 518; its thievish pro- 
pensity, 519; its lively and active 
movements, 520; the Cornish chough, 
521; its curiosity, 522 


Deer, 701; traditions, 702; the music 
of the chase, 703; Herne the Hunter, 
704; touching forests and foresters, 
705; what is venison? 706; attempt 
to keep up the forest laws, 707; the 
hart and the buck held in high esti- 
mation by the old wood-men, 708; the 
horns of the stag, 709; manner of 
growth, 710; number and form of 
antlers, 711; effect of injury to the 
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horns, 712; pugnacity of stags, 713; 
how to know an old hart, 714; hunt- 
ing names of heads, 715; difficulty of 


testing the longevity of the red deer, _ 


716; Cardinals’ huntings and feast- 
ings, 717 

Deutsche Liebe, 396 

Dissolution of the Monasteries, 127 


Elections, the, 486; the Chinese ques- 
tion, 487; party squabbles, 488; the 
hustings’ cry, 489; domestic legisla- 
tion, 490; reforms required, 491; 
Lord ieestete address to the 
electors of Tiverton, 492 

Emanuel Swedenborg, 174 

Excursions in Armenia, 602 


Ferns, 350 
Figuier’s L’Alchimie et les Alchimistes, 


45 

Finnland, the Mythology of, 523 

Fitagerald’s Siz Dramas of Calderon, 
458 

Flowerless Plants, a Chapter on, 345 

Food, some Talk about, 474; fish, 
475; arbitrary laws to regulate food 
amongst the Romans, 478; food 
amongst the Tartars and Chinese, 
477; peculiarities of the Britons, 
478; mode of living in the sixteenth 
century, 479; the boar’s head at 
Christmas, 480; constituents of food, 
481; albuminous and fatty substances, 
482; the process of fattening, 483; 
produce of different countries, 484 

France, Taste.in. I. Modern French 
Gothic, 583; IL Church Restora- 
tion, 585; ILI. The Louvre, 587 

‘Froude, J. A., the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, 127.—Henry the Eighth 
and Mary Boleyn, 724 

Functions of the Artist, What are they! 
—Ruskin’s Modern, Painters, 619 

‘Fungi, 346 


Gaskell’s, Mrs., Life of Charlotte 
Bronté, 509 

German Love, 396 

Gladiator of Ravenna, the, 329 

Glasgow, a Christmas Week at, 204; 
Christmas associations, 205 ; railway 
terminus, 206; the west-end of Glas- 
gow, 207; a. walk in the park, 209; 
the dinner-hour at Glasgow, 210; a 
Glasgow young lady, 211; Sir E. 
Bulwer elected Lord Rector, 213; 
the Cathedral and the Necropolis, 
213; church architecture, 214 

Gleanings from the Record Office. I. 
—The Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries, by J. A. Froude, 127; IL— 
Henry the Eighth and Mary Boleyn, 


724 

Glimpse of the Temple Caves of Ajynta, 
a, 236 

Giusti’s Raccolta di Proverbi Toscani, 
&c., 18 


Halm’s Werke, 329 
Handbook of Zoology, Van der Hoeven’s, 


194 

Heaven Path, the, 738 

Hedderwick’s Poems, 215 

Henry the Eighth and Mary Boleyn, 
724 


Imperialism, 493; the admirers of de- 
spotism, 494; the Comtists and the 
Empire, 495; the Roman emperors, 
496; Marcus Aurelius, 498; Napo- 
leon the First, 499; parallel between 
France and Rome,. 500; the course 
of English freedom, g01; Boling- 
broke’s patriot king, 502; hero-wor- 
ship, 503; philosophic Imperialists, 
504; the friends of despotism, 505; 
the courtier by nature—the. minor 
poet, 506 

Interpreter, the: a Tale of the War, by 
G. J. Whyte Melville, 1; 144; 265; 
409; 538; 663 


Kars, a Visit to, while in the hands of 
the Russians, 160 

Kemble, John Mitchell, 612; his early 
studies, 613; lectures at Cambridge, 
614; skill in Paleoyraphy, 615; his 
anonymous contributione, 616; his 
published works, 617; his connexion 
ary the Art Treasures Exhibition, 

I 

Kemble’s State Papers, 354 

Kertch, Six Months at, 400; plunder of 
the houses and museum, 401; con- 
stant changes of temperature during 
winter, 402; amusements—my land- 
lord, 403; the month of March worse 
than winter, 404; the market-place— 
Turkish soldiers, 405; the French 
detested, 406; antiquities—Russian 
vagabonds, 407; moral influence pro- 
duced by enlisting Turks in our ser- 
vice, 408 


Laird’s Seam, the, by the Author of 
* Meg of Elibank,’ 387 

Last Salmon, the, before the Close, 79 

Leave, Ticket of, 29 

Leave, Tickets of, and Transportation, 
Mr. Justice Willes on, 216 

Lichens, 348 

Life in its Simpler Forms, 194 

Literary Style, Part I., 249; reward of 
an attractive style, 250; German com- 
position, 251; French style, 252; 
progress of composition as an art, 
253; want of training in the laws of 
composition, in England, 254 ; Greek 
and Latin writers, 255; artifices, of 
Gibbon’s style, 256; Lords Eldon and 
Stowell—Sir A. Alison, 257; Mr. 
Macaulay, 258; Sir W. Napier, 259; 
Mr. Gladstone—Mr. Dicken’s—Mr. 
Thackeray, 261; Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, 264. Part II., Mr. Carlyle, 
424; Mr. Emerson—Mr. Walter 
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Whitman, 425; Mr. De Quincey, 
426; Mr. Ruskin, 407 ; Mr, Newman, 
po the Jocose school, 431; Captain 
Siundy, 432; & omilias’ diary, 
433; basis of the E 
Anglo-Saxon, 
appropriate, words, 4 
Little Lessons for Little "cats, a8 
Love, German, . 396 


M‘Carthy'sDramasof Calderon : Tragic, 
Comic, and Legendary, 455 

Miscellanies, Critical, Imaginative, and 
Juridical, Mr. Warren's, § 


Model Farm in Asia Minor, Visit to a, 


eae, Dissolution of the, 127 
Morley’s life of Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa, 45 


Mosses, 349 
Mythology of Finnland, the, 523 


Norton’s, Mrs., King of Denmark’s 
Ride, 102 

Notes on Canadian Matters, a Few, 
Part I., 312; Part I.,. 554 


Osborn’s Quedah; or, Stray Leaves 
from a Journal in Malayan Waters, 
371 


Plants, Flowerless, a Chapter on, 345 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 684 

Poetry : —The Tea-Table, an Unpub- 
lished Poem, by Hartley Coleridge, 
113; The Song of the Surrijee, .or 
Wallachian Courier, from the Wal- 
lachian, by G. J. Whyte Melville, 
485; King of Scoot Ride, by 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, from the 
Danish, 102; Once More, 589; A 
Walk, 722; The Heaven Path, 738 

Politics: —The War with China, 239; 
Public Affairs, 364; the Elections, 
486 

a and the Public Service, the, 649 

Proverbs, Tuscan, 18 

Public Affairs, 364; Naples—Mr. Glad- 
stone, 365; Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Palmerston, 366; How are we to dis- 
pose of our criminals! 367; law re- 
form, 368, 369; the Budget, 370 


Quedah, Osborn’s, 371 


Raven, the, Where is Ralpho? 438; the 
raven sent from the ark, 439; habits 
of the raven, 440; the raven amongst 
the ancients, 441; power of speech, 
442; Augustus and his courtiers, 
443; names of the raven in various 
countries, 444; vocal powers of the 
raven, 445; anecdotes, 447 ; the olfac- 
tory sense of the raven, 448; its food, 
449; its longevity, 450; its bad repu- 
tation, 451; sociability of the raven, 
452; raven-trees, 453; rook’s anti- 
pathy to the raven, 454 


Reviews:—Raccolta di 


T41 


Ravenna, the Gladiator. of, 329 


Record Office, Gleanings Sar ‘the. I. 

-o+The dissolution of the monasteries, 
127; inadequagy of historical jadg- 
ments, 128 ; monastic bodies in-Eng- 
land.at the time of: their :dissolution, 
130; the Abbey.of St. »Albans,..131 ; 
monastic degeneracy, 133; articles 
against the Abbot of Wigmore, 134; 
statutes of provisors,.137; the Char- 
ter-house monks, 138; the monks of 
Woburn, 139 ; the fury-of party,140, 
141; —_ of the Abbot. of Woburn, 
143. I1—Henry.the Eighth and 
Mary Boleyn, 724; improbability of 
the mange 725; Dr. 726; 


how the.story grew. up, 727; the 
monk of Sion, 728; Sir G. 


morton’s letter to, the King, . 729; 
Cromwell’s interrogations to-Sir 
Throgmorton, .733; ‘Th rton’s 
second letter, 734 ;- points eealive 
by the letter, 737 
Proverbi Tos- 
cani, &c., Collection of Tuscan Pro- 
verbs, with elucidatiens, drawn from 
the MSS. of Giuseppe Giusti, 18; 
Aggiunta ai Proverbi Toscani, &c., 
Supplement, to Giusti’s Tuscan: Pro- 
verbs, 18; Morley’s Life of Henry 
Cornelius "Agrippa von Nettesheim, 
Doctor and, Knight, commonly known 
as the Magician, 45 ;.Figuier’s L’Al- 
chimie et les. Alchimistes, 45; Bacon’s 
Essays, with Annotations by Arch- 
bishop Whately,.64; Sacred Oratory, 
84; The New Park-street Pulpit, 84; 
Ferguson's The Rev..C. H. Spurgeon’s 
Theology, 84; Letters from Head- 
Quarters; or, the Realities of the War 
in the Orimea, by a Staff-Officer, 103 ; 
DI’ Idiot, Xavier de Montépin, 194; 
Van der Hoeven’s Handbook ¢ 
Zoology, 194; Archbishop Whately’s 
Elements of Rhetoric, 249; Trench’s 
English, Past and Present, .249; 
Letiers of James Boswell, addressed 
to the Rev. W. J. Temple, 282; 
Friedrich Halm’s Werke, 329; Kem- 
ble’s State Papers and Correspon- 
dence, 354; Bowring’s Kingdom and 
People of Siam, 371; Osborn’s 
Quedah; or, Stray Leaves from a 
Jowrnal in Malayan Waters, 371; 
Deutsche Liebe, aus den Papieven 
eines Fremdlings, 396; ~“Trench’s 
Calderon’s Lifes a Dream, The Great 
Theatre of the World, 455; Fitz- 
oa Six Dramas of Calderon, 455 ; 
‘Carthy’s Dramas of Calderon: 
Tragic, Comic, and Legendary, 455 ; 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronté, 569 ; Warren’s Miscellanies, 
Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical, 
590; Poetical Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe, 684; Poe's Tales of Mystery, 
Imagination, and Humour; and 
Poems, 684 
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Rooks, 297; difference between rooks 
and crows, 299; services rendered by 
rooks, 300, 301; food of rooks, 302; 
their habits and government, 303; 
their action in concert, 305; their 
vocabulary—nest-building, 307; pa- 


Grange, 273; en ‘ Lethalis 
Arundo,’ 277; ap. XIV., The 
Picture, 409; Chap. XV., Beverley 
Mere, 412; Chap. XVI., Princess 
Vocqsal, 417; Chap. XVII., The 
Common Lot, 422; Chap. XVIIL, 


rent birds and nestlings, 309; rooks Omar Pasha, 538; Chap. XIX,, 
in autumn, 311 “’Skender Bey,’ 544; Chap. XX., 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters: What are The Beloochee, 549; Chap. XXI., 
the Functions of the Artist? 619 Zuleika, 663; Chap. XXII., Valtrie, 
666; Chap. XXIII., Forewarned, 
Salmon, the Last, before the Close, 79 671; Chap, XXIV., ‘Arcades Ambo,’ 
School, Blackey at, 679 675.—The Three Numbers, 183.—The 
Scotland, a Trip to, 39; coach and Laird’s Seam, by the Author of ‘ Meg 
steamer, 40; view from Ben Lomond, of Elibank,’ 387.—A Wooing and 
41; morning on Loch Lomond, 42; Wedding of 17—, by the Author of 
Loch Katrine, 43; the opening of the ‘Meg of Elibank,’ 636.—Abdallah 
Trosachs, 44 and Saida, a Tale of Mesopotamia, 
Sermons and Sermonizers, 84 718 
Siam and the Siamese, 371; Sir John Tales of Mystery, Imagination, and 
Bowring and Captain Osborn, 372; Humour; and Poems, Poe's, 684 
the geography of Siam, 373; thehis- Talk about Food, Some, 474 
tory of Siam, 374; the Malays, 375; Taste in France. I.—Modern French 
manners, customs, superstitions, and Gothic, 583; I1.—Church Restora- 
amusements of the Siamese, 376; tion, 585; III.—The Louvre, 587 
medical science, 377; Siamese tri- Temple Caves of Ajunta, a Glimpse of 
bunals dispense doubtful justice, 378 ; the, 236 
the animal tribes, 379; minerals of Three Numbers, the, 183 
Siam, 380; Siamese literature, 381; Ticket of Leave, 2 
Christian missions to Siam, 382; the Tickets of Leave and Transportation, 
Siamese prime-minister, 383; rela- Mr. Justice Willes on, 216 
tions of Siam with European nations, Trench’s Calderon, 455 
384; alliance with England, 385; Trip to Scotland, a, 39 
advancement of the Siamese, 386 Triumph of Barbarism, the, by a New 
Six Months at Kertch, 400 Yorker, 118 
Sketches and Studies from Belgium. Tuscan Proverbs, 18 
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Staff Officer, a, on the War in the Van der Hoeven’s Hundbook of Zoology, 
Crimea, 103 194 
State Papers, Kemble’s, 354 Visit to Kars while in the hands of the 
Style, Literary, Part I., 249; Part II., Russians, 160 
424 Visit to a Model Farm in Asia Minor, 
Sunbury, Ancient History of, 471 59 
Swedenborg, Emanuel, 174 
Walk, a, 722 
Tales and Narratives:—TheInterpreter: War in the Crimea, a Staff Officer on 
a Tale of the War, by G. J. Whyte the, 103 
Melville.—Chap. L., The Old Desk, War with China, the, 239 
1; Chap. II., The Deserter, 7; Chap. Warren's, Mr., Miscellanies, 590 
III., ‘Par Nobile,’ 9; Chap. IV., What are the Functions of the Artist !— 
Father and Son, 13; Chap. V., The Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 619 
Zingynies, 14; Chap. VI., School, Whately, Archbishop, on Bacon's 
144; Chap. VITI., Play, 147; Chap. Essays, 64 
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Ropsley, 158; Chap. X., Beverley and Transportation, 216 
Manor, 265; Chap. XI., Dulce Wooing and Wedding of 17—, a, by the 
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